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classified properties 
AUCTIONS FOR SALE—contd. ESTATES, FARMS AND DIRECTORY 
HILTON, MULLINA a a * rial eos yg bed SMALLHOLDINGS ESTATE AGENTS, 
CO. TIPPERARY” een an Goes FOR SALE AUCTIONEERS, SURVEY ORS 























Hig iss Resider Prop f 150 R S.W.1 
: et ¥ | | AND VALUERS—contd. 
nt 101 DEVON CORNWALL BORDER (Acces ig nantinagli hae aa See 
hy Mair { sea, railway Newly de rich ises, near Chester plendid invest- PS ERIT . 

Exter tl , 1 \ ' ittaue ¢ vill * is. 3 - e] ment. No road charges Apply: Box 7634 BUCKS. Details of Residential Propertic 
\ ee ae Arty now available on application to HETHER 
Wed Pebr ‘ & bath. Garage. Well stocked gdn. I: , Sir R 0 Bart INGTON & SECRETT, F.A.1., Estate Offices, Ger 

STOKES & QUIRKE LTO Hunt country, excell. fishing(Tamar 244 OW, ann hard Groen (Tel. 2004 and 2510), and Beacona 
hstate Ager ,s ist ( K F’hold £1,750 (only). BERRYMAN Neca CORNWALL. \bout 4) miles field (Tel, 249 and 1054) and at London, W.: 
\ ( 02 Brompton Rd., S.W.3. KEN 5245 f sodmin, in good 3 4 
hun gz ¢ intt \ small Ag ul 
TO LET SUSSEX Modern Bungalow and tural Est te know! SHE NGAR, comprising HELTENHAM & THE COTSWOLDS 
E. iperb scenery and positior residence rebuilt 1908 1ining part of Particulars of available properties on 
; rout liles Rve. 2 rec 3 bed.. bat rigir 16th nturv | R with 4 recep pplication to CAVENDISH Howusk ESTATE 
Furnished n kit er Garag Main elec. Owr 7 main bedrooms bathrooms kit her OFFICES 48 Promenade Cheltenham 
JRELAND, LIMERICK. bien r supply. £2,900 freehold.—Box 7631 Stal mange, os. Kitchen garden hi sits 
ler good g ODG ind 314 acres tir 
tal Linnwenient : , AMPSHIRE, 6 miles from Andover, 8 tricit good roads, pleasant area. Price OTSWOLDS. Also Berks, Oxon and 
ates ' ; ‘ rom Winchester Attractive Country freehold £6.500 Anply Sole Agents: N. H Wilts HOBBS & CHAMBERS, Chartered 
Rea ible | " 
Pr rt mprising modern residence and May & Co., LTD Auctior rs and Valuers Survevors Chartered Auctioneers and 

ATE O'BRIEN | fur ! mmunicating) charming period rttag St. Austell, Cornw Estate Agents, Cirencester (Tel. 62-63), and 
Hou | y 1 Contr 1 tal a mmodation: 2 Sreosntion § " Faringdon (Tel. 2113) 

+ rece] I ! » | I I } ( ir ms ill h. and e.), offices, et SOUTH CORNWALL. Charming wooded — 
Constant | ater. J ul Gar for 2 cars. Main electricity and locality, scheduled Horticultural/Small- DEVON ind Exeter and District. —WHIT 
Ser , } Writ iter, Owner rents a 4-acre pasture field and sya y Sheltered arly productive Jand TON & LAIN( Auctioneers. Estate 
O'BRIEN, Roundstone, ¢ G i t one mile of fishing (both banks) in Test se t Established local and Agents and Surveyors, 20, Queen Street 
rit ur For sale freehold with possession MODERNISED COT Exeter (Tel. 59395-6) 

SUSSEX, i 10 rol t } ELLEN & SON rh Auction Mart y se beach Main 

Po agg pega: + ey meg — 3 Pe nt. rent gp meg moioomng EVON and S.W. COUNTIES. For Sele 

j ee , Tete MneRth cane’ Reet ted list of FROFEATIRS RIPPON 

Aga Garage and 2 act hurt SATTERSBY & ) state ‘ 0. Retiring he isons. E ptio 

a Se a agen ae n bl gy ern . re ois es ‘ tinor ee ser a Cie Maat it E.. a pes n BOSWELL & Co a.1., Exeter (Tel. 3204) 

> J rs fror Jur 4 ScOTT & KE) Street Dublin Sporting Properti ind Ap] N.H MAY & ¢ LTD Auctioneers " 

ON, 38, H s Ashfor k t I 42 Residential Farms available for sale or letting nd Valuers, St. Auste rel. 623), Cornwall ORSET AND SOMERSET. PETER 

SHERSTON & WYLAM, Sherborne (Tel. 61) 
— LET, furnis! f ir Vide CO. CORK. Very attractiv Properties of character, Surveys, Valuations 
Pert Suff Manor H th Cen t le Residence, recently renovated, o1 
tury) ideally modert ; Mair y-actes; main electri ae atandant weal BUSINESSES AND HOTELS AST DEVON COAST AND COUN- 
vater and ricit tr { i : lern piggerv and outbuildings Fishit d TRY. Properties of all types THOMAS 
rooms, ithrooms. — Ex t oft tiling, shooting Part culars.—Box 7639 AMPSHIRE COAST. Fully equipped — SanpeERs & STAFF, Sidmouth (Tel. 343), and 
Orchard, garden and 1 i i = = a Guest Hous letacied, pleasant sur Axminster (Tel. 3341) 
buildings ne gar for 2 cars and EATHERHEAD. Timbered mod. Cot roundings. 3 minutes sea and village. 5 beds 
tal Ss rom | h. Sole ager gh ground: 3 re cloaks.. 3 beds h. & ¢ 3 reception, cloaks, games room ESSEx AND SUFFOLK. Country Prop 
P. BROKE, F.1 Quidenhay Nor | one-third acre. Garage Freehold £4.950 Garages. All mains. Good kings. Rent erties and Farms.—¢ M. STANFORD 
MoRTON-SMITH & CO.. 89. Mount St.. W.1 £350 p isi Ve n lease Ingoing £1,250 AND SON, Colchester (Tel. 3165, 4 lines) 
Box 7629 


Unfurnished ee aS 
ogre pba orga ne par Oundle AMPSHIRE and borders frown and 
N* built cottag recep Pee eee oe eee Vor Country Properties, Smallholdings and 





NISHED I’ uched stone built « I | 
yar “tee irooms, kitchen. Outbuildings : 4 ately ODI Farms Consult PARNELL, JORDY AND 
tr light i ~ ' ZTASs | Lo +k In all nearly 2 acres. 4 ‘ Put : ry dg HARVEY, Estate Agents, Basingstoke. Tel. 
i ind water. Suitable for pig and ! f l I ( rtable h ~ und 
. t war vod livin Suit retil Service in rice 
poultry or as a character REC NORMAN BUS ee aon ana drcaighiocs, £4 76D AMPSHIRE-SURREY BORDER. 
WW HT, F.R.I.C.S a stgate Peter “ Te ' ; Kx oO Chartered Auctioneer 





P. J. BROOMHALL, F.R.I.C.S >} New Court 


WANTED borough. Tel.: 3421 Lincoin’s Inn, London, W.C.3. HOL. 7574 and Estate gent Surveyors and Valuers 


74, Castle Street, Farnham, Surrey (Tel 














H. FIELD Quickest Sellers of yo ts meg es et ores Farnham 6221-2 
: . Sines rope es from £2 ( ir Vallabit 
in ; ry De i “cops edie xh Or = i H. R. J. GILBEY, F.A.L.P urveyor and BUILDING LAND AND RELAND + 
pn . \ — Valuer. 50. Upper Bogno ; é . Stud farms, country and sporting 
Re preset ul I if Bognor Regis Pt * ol , > SITES FOR SALE I properties, suburbanandinve stment proper 
Alcester Roa Birmingha j “we 5 = ties We offer a comprehensive list HAMII 
ANTED, wit rly posse n, Dorset yi teens 20 mins. of Hyde Park 1X PLOTS (1 ne to acre) and fin TON & HAMILTON (EsTATES), LTD., Dublin, 
W orl Ml I tr haracter i irably suitable for professional Ss mansion for ny n to four units (on 
ait 1 lar ‘ lenomns ventleman who likes to entertain his clientele | be detached Exclusive secluded set SLE OF WiGHhT. For Town and Country 
N G ' pe Undulatis roded home Modern Residence f elegant ting. edg a terns. easy for town Properties, Houses, Hotels, ete Apply 
| } | preferr but not ir lesign and character Magnificent loung Reasonable pt for whole or would sell GROUNDSELI Estate Agents Newport 
Away f 5 I vy Iving hall, beautiful ballroom (46 ft. long with house or sites s ep arately Box 7623 Wight (Tel. 2171) 
<3 is electricity maple floor), splendid dining room 
S | paddock and/or garden and morning room, model ERSEY, CHANNEL ISLANDS.—E. s 
iat s. No agents 6 bedrooms (3 with basins), 2 bath AGRICULTURAL PAYLOR & Co., 18, Hill Street, St. Helier 
71 rooms. Central heating, double garage, tennis Agents for superior residential properties 


lawn. I all Fr acre Superb residential area TS 
| - I : CONSULTAN EICESTERSHIRE, DERBYSHIRE, 


400 ACRES (at sf th Georgian or on high ground, almost adjacent riding f 
Queen Ant 1 ncip tir rolf courses, et £15,000. free I NOTTINGHAMSHIRE AND LIN- 








pal ies, g ) ? Se] n 

tired by ! I man A. G. BONSOR, STEVENS & CO., 82, Eden fs BUY A FARM? la Farr COLNSHIRE. STEVENSON & BARRATT 

N I ] lor Street. Kingston 0022-4 w to Farm with Profit Consult ‘THE F.ALI Chartered Auctioneers and Estate 
\ I instal » EDWARD | MAN ae re FAI WAND ESTATH BUREAU, Bath (Tel, 3747 Agents, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Leies. (Tel. 66 
ANd Co., 6, Grosvenor Street, W.1. ind 302 Particulars of Country Houses 





OVERSEAS FURNITURE REMOVERS 1 own "rops rties, Farms and Agricultut i 
watched =" AND DEPOSITORIES application as abov 


Th Sania nin For Sale 
IF, YOu CAN'T sl u within : XFORDSHIRE & NORTH BERK- 





ino ff Be aha wld ¥ou epee "CN i Lovely Villa for Sale. 61 J AMPTONS of Pall Mail East for expert SHIRE.—BucKkELL & BALLARD, 16, 
. ill satisfa ry eri M BAY 3 tag rooms, all m £16,000 removals, storag ind shipping abroad Cornmarket Street, Oxford (Tel. 4151), 4, St 
kd lar 3 i, Sunningda Or let Bo 621 \ staff f experienced Depository Martin’s Street, Wallingford (Tel 3205) 

eee : —_———— Ingate Pla Queenstown Road, Battersea Particulars on request 
LAoyY, with 1 I to rent for OUTHERN RHODESIA. Park, S.W.8. MACaula 134 

a t three months f June/July or FIRST-CLASS FARMING ESTATE - OMERSET, DORSET, DEVON, for 
hereabout . SI nvenient Seaside NEARLY 6,000 ACRES OSEPH MAY, LTD., the firm with the details of Residential and Agricultural 
House, nicely furnished, near Polperro, Cort In the Mazoe Valley Close to Salisbury splendid reputation removal costs Properties consult R. B. TAYLOR & SONS, 16, 

i Give full particu P accom 1a FOR OCCUPATION OR INVESTMEN1 with their Return Loads Estim ites free Princes Street, Yeovil (Tel. 2074-6), and at 
1atior I f pos e photograph An Attractive Tax Saver Whitfield Street, W.1 (1 MUsSeum 2411) Sherborne, Bridgwater and Exeter 
which n be returned if desired Box 7632 Detailed Particulars from 
MESSRS. BIDWELL & SONS VERSEAS REMOVALS. Settlers IT ’ ; Cour 

REQUIRED TORENT. ful furnishel asthe, BIDE 2, EAS TEM OVALS iy fe. SOUTHERN IRELAND. os cooky 

secluded Residence: mit gency Palaces Head Office: 2, King’s Parade, Cambridg FORDS, removers and storers. First-class ind after office hours 974), has exceptionalls 
rooms; pre fera W ge g M I n ang ind at Ely, Ipswich and London stor We. Br unches in i large t ss —e heavy list of all classes of Irish properties fo 
adjacent 1and proving & Seek eee ee 7 Be AN ae kstock Rd., London t sale by private treaty, including farms to suit 
shooting, fishin: : Acres pcan W el + any purpose, residences (seaside, town and 
August ane Septembe! a he ar Pins el anted counity), business Seemiens, licensed. and 
mouth - Fordingbridge - Lynenaurs A ——~ ¢ ¢ “i otherwise, also hotels. Particulars will be 
ton. English f y Reply in first instance FRENCH RIVIERA. Wanted » ony DIRECTORY sent on hearing details of requirements. 


to Box 764( furnished or unfurnished, Cottage or F1 ie 
¢ eds ) te aiso ouse, 5 0 be is. 7 = 
A ‘ le — pom ky town P an iculars ESTATE AGENTS, URREY. Property in all py tod _ 
Survevors 


FOR SALE | hoto Writ Box 7633 AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS ( Bersocvnd (Tot <r tins yton 8877 4 lines) 
AND VALUERS 


ROMLEY, KENT. Det d Residence 
io os ‘6 naaton 2 ae USSEX and ADJOINING COUNTIES 


Idea el Crsionm 

































eater para 40 ft. greenh shed JARVIS &CO.,of Haywards Heath, specialise 
) fruit trees, 1 act » mins. stn. £4,300 yg apeoye To let, 2 room Pavilion, garag MERSHAM, GREAT MISSENDEN, in high-class Residences and Estates, many 
RAV. 6133 or Box 7638 0 gns. p.m Box 7622 CHESHAM. The lovely Chiltern coun- of which are solely in their hands (Tel. 700) 
. —_—_——_ try.—PrETTY & ELLIS, Amersham (Tel. 28) 
Snr arenteig G . we Ba , . nee : ear Estate Agents Gt. Missenden (28), and Chesham (16 a “ory? bet woe —— 
iressing, nursery, offices. All malt ae BUCKS and surrounding Coun ti 5. — Bra qerr a Sos (Hist. 1525) O7-39 
: Cae ose ace ba ——— eee At Fon. a ies; Town and Country Properties of all Hich Street. Tunbrid ells (Tel. 1153). 
mt , grass and w iland iN plating settling in this ind { nes “MARTIN & POLE incorpo rating igh ree unbridge s (Te 53) 
“9 Poss 4 00 GEERING ANI pportunity, consult THE SALISBURY BOARI Watts & Son). 23. Market Plac Reading =e 
COLYE Ashford, Kent F EXECUTORS, LTD. (established 1895), Box lel. 60266), and at Caversham, Wokingham YEovit AND DISTRICT. Properties 
; ‘ 21. Salisbury. Lists ofall types of Farms, Bus Bracknell and High Wycombe available and required in Somerset 
CO Proper For particulars of ava nesses. Investments and Houses availal Dorset and East Devon PALMER & SNELI 
FUSS, WEIS, Seung require Our Real Estate Department v be pleased EXHILL, GOODEN AND DISTRICT Auction and Estate Offices, Yeovil (Tels. 25 
JENKINS & PARTNERS, Falmot ip newcomers to the colony. Other ser rents ‘ES & Co. (Est 1892 and 1796) 
croennam HILL N Edenbridg vices available are: Trusts and Estates ad Devonsh R id. Bexhill (Tel. 349) 
! 11 ler ministered, Loans and Investments arranged 
s Residet Southert pe Insurance, Company and other secretaryships BUCKINGHAMSHIRE ANDE BERKS. CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 
‘ oe son dain. Wendie A.C. Frost & CX Beaconsfie ld (Tel CONTINUED ON OTHER PAGES 
s, bathr nge/dining root a rch ager RHODESIA. Rhodesian 600), Gerrards Cross (Tel. 2277), Burnham Pages 118-119—All other classified 
1 . 9 
con ikr Main services s and General Estates, Ltd., Box (Tel. 1000) and Farnham Common (Tel. 300 nicandaansonte. 
pensiv rden, pa ek a 727, Sal isbury, for town properties, farms 
; oh Taniet snenmatins ranches and investments. Agricultural con HANNEL ISLANDS. English Agents RATES AND ADDRESS a 
| ur. O ‘ure Te sultants. We have properties for sale through with loeal offices RUMSEY & RUMSEY ADVERTISEMENTS ON PAGE 1 
\DI — 7 out the Colony Bournemouth, and 14 branch offices. 
Oxted 31 ; 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Victoria Falls 55 miles 
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Fe 50,000 ACRES 









7 EXCELLENT FARMS OF 2,000 TO 12,500 ACRES 
2 Well built modern bungalows, one with guest house. 2 Newly built secondary houses. 


FULL RANGES OF BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT. AMPLE WATER SUPPLIES FROM RESERVOIRS 
Good grazing land. Fruit orchards. Arable and woodland. 
First class sporting and big game shooting. 
FOR SALE AS A GOING CONCERN 


Further particulars from the Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT. FRANK & RUTLEY. 





WILTSHIRE SUSSEX COAST 8 MILES 


Keevil Manor, near Trowbridge For Sale with 133 up to 785 acres 








DELIGHTFUL 16th-CENTURY MANOR HOUSE EXCEPTIONAL GEORGIAN-STYLE RESIDENCE 
In Parklike Surroundings 300 feet up with Panoramic Views 
Great hall, 3 reception rooms, 6 principal bed and dressing rooms 4 reception rooms, 8-9 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 2 self-contained staff 
7 secondary bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Central heating flats. Main services. Central heating Finely timbered grounds 
Own electricity (main available). Main water Modern (T.T.) Farmery of 63 Acres. 
Garage for 3. Stabling. 4 cottages. Village shop. 75 acres valuable woodland. Lake for wild duck. 3 modern cottages 
ee eee: SRNR eae cecmaee Cm ABOUT 133 ACRES (in hand). FREEHOLD 


ABOUT 25 ACRES | . = . 
} Also 652 acres comprising 4 other farms with excellent cottages 
For Sale privately or by Auction later. | and buildings let at over £950 p.a. 
| 
Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (50,465 
| 








yy 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 + Gulneiten Weade, Lentiia” 
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Also at CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS, YEOVIL 





JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER STREET, LONDON, W.1 


MAYFAIR 3316/7 


CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 





SMALL HUNTING BOX IN THE 
BEAUFORT HUNT 
MODERN HOUSE 
with 4 BEDROOMS 
BATHROOM 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS 
Electricity 
Good water supply 
Outbuildings include 


HUNTER STABLING 
for 2. 





GARDEN. PADDOCKS 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


8 ACRES. 


Sole Agents: JACKSON-STOPS, Cirencester (Tel. 334-5) 


(Folio: 12,964) 





WEST SUSSEX 
Close to Chichester Harbour with its excellent yachting 
and within 2 miles of sandy beaches 


In much sought-after area 


facilities 
HOUSE OF CHARACTER 


DRAWING ROOM. DINING ROOM. KITCHEN, 4 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM 


DOMESTIC OFFICES. GARAGE FOR 3, PLEASANT GROUNDS 


EXTENDING TO ABOUT 1 ACRE. 


Main electrie light and water. 


PRICE £5,750 FREEHOLD 





Agents: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 37, South Street, Chichester 
(Tel. 2633-4). 
By direction of Col. C. R. Hadgson, D.S.O 


MANTON GRANGE 


Oakham 3 miles 


London 2 hours by train 


A Charming 
Country House 
or Hunting Box 
400 feet up with South 
aspect standing in its own 
attractive gardens. Built 
of stone and containing 
Hall, domestic offices, 
bathroom, 3 reception 
rooms, 6 bedrooms. 


Main electric light and 
water. Central heating 
DOUBLE GARAGE 

Stabling. Service Cottage 


Paddock. 
In all 12 ACRES. 





In addition a flat and 2 cottages are let at £189 per annum. 
PRICE £8,000, or for the house, flat, one cottage and grounds £4,500. 
Agents: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, Bridge Street, Northampton. 





NEAR CIRENCESTER AND CRICKLADE 
CHARMING SMALL MODERNISED COTSWOLD 
COTTAGE RESIDENCE 


with Dormer windows 
and all well modernised 


3 double bedrooms, bath- 
room, reception room (21ft 


long) 
Main electricity and water 


GARAGE FOR 2 





234 ACRES 


PRICE FREEHOLD £3,500 


Full particulars from the Owner’s Agents: JACKSON-STOPS, Cirencester 
(Tel. 334-5). (Folio: 12,940). 





WEST SOMI RSET 
Beneath the Quaniocks near the Sea 


LOVELY OLD HOUSE DATING FROM 
MEDLEVAL TIMES 


Fully modernised and set in walled garden. 


with basins), 2 BATHROOMS, 2 RECEPTION ROOMS. 


MAIN ELECTRICITY. GARAGE. 


5 BEDROOMS (3 


REASONABLE PRICE 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 
Apply: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 30 Hendford, Yeovil (Tel. 1066) 
SURREY 


14 miles main line station (London under 1 hour). In a delightful rural situation on 
high ground with magnificent views 





CHARMING MODERN GEORGIAN-STYLE RESIDENCE 


Compactly arranged 


and in excellent order 
throughout. 
Lounge hall, 2 reception 


rooms, 8 bed and dressing 
rooms, 4 bathrooms, well- 
equipped modern offices. 
Vain electricity and water. 
Central heating. Modern 
septic tank drainage. 





COTTAGE 

GARAGE FOR 2 CARS 

Well timbered gardens, 

inexpensive of upkeep, 

with summerhouse, green- 

house, and tennis court. : 

Woodland walks, etc., in i oo 
all about ms Pe pitas ot 


8 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
Personally inspected and recommended by JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 
8, Hanover Street, W.1. 


[Continued on page 75 








Tel. GROsvenor 3121 


WINKWORTH & CO. 


48, CURZON STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 





(3 lines) 
HAMPSHIRE— 
LONDON 1: HRS. 
Lavishly fitted Resi- 
dence in Smail Park 
4 best bed. each with 
bath; nurseries, staff 
wing. 
Main services, ample 


heating. Oak floors 

3 cottages. Farmery 

FOR SALE WITH 
50 ACRES. 


WINKWORTH & Co. 





BERKSHIRE 
BORDERS 
A lovely old Mill House, 
with 20th-century 


servicescarefully 
installed. 


7 bed., dressing, 3 bath., 

hall, 3 reception rooms. 

Central heating.Cottages. 
Farmery. 

One Mile of 
Fishing. 
ABOUT 24 ACRES. 

1 (GRO, 3121). 








Curzon Street, London W 


WINKWORTH & Co., 48, 





20 MLS. SOUTH 
OF LONDON 


Georgian-style house 


with fine view. 7 bed., 
bath., 3 reception 
rooms and = staff flat 


Aga cooker 


water and elec- 
Oil heating 


Main 
tricity. 


PRICE £14,000 
WITH 17 ACRES. 


& Co 





WINKWORTH 





RURAL KENT 
NEAR VILLAGE 


A Charming Mellowed 
Brick Period Resid- 
ence completely mod- 
ernised. 
8 beds., 3 bath., 3 recep- 
tion rooms 
Central heating, 
water and _ electricity 
GARAGE AND 
COTTAGE 
Lovely matured grounds 
ABOUT 12 ACRES. 
WINKWORTH & CO., 


main 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 





BUCKINGHAMSHIRE CHILTERNS 
BETWEEN AYLESBURY AND HIGH WYCOMBE 


Unspoilt country 750 ft. up enjoying magnificent views. 
London under 1 hour by train. 

Delightful modern 
Georgian-style House, 
well built, compactly 
planned and easily run. 
Oak-panelled hall with 
gallery, 3 reception rooms 
5 bed and dressing rooms 
(4 fitted basins), 2 bath- 
rooms, playroom. Central 
heating throughout. Main 


electric light, power and 
water. Double garage with 
staff flat above. Single 


garage 
Matured and attractively 
laid out gardens, orchard 
and kitchen garden, wood- 
land and paddock 
ABOUT 4'% ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (51,666) 





NEAR LOOE. CORNWALL 
TREGOAD FARM. ABOUT 146 ACRES 
Substantial buildings ‘ie sae 


suitable for Dairy or 
Mixed Herd. 


} reception rooms, 6 bed 
rooms and bathroom. Main 
electricity Recently 
erected bailiff’s house. 


VACANT 
POSSESSION 


Also three cottages subject 
to tenancies 





FOR SALE BY AUCTION IN THE EARLY SPRING (uniess previously sold). 
Solicitors: Messrs. E. D. K. BUSBY & CO., 32, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 





MAYfair 3771 


(15 lines) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: 
“ Galleries, Wesde, London 








Telephones: 
REGent 1184 (3 lines) 
Reading 4441-2-3 


NICHOLAS 


(Established 1882) 
4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1; 1, STATION ROAD, READING 


Telegrams: 
“Nichenyer, Piccy, London” 
“Nicholas, Reading” 





SURREY 
Between Guildford and Horsham 
DELIGHTFUL MODERN FARMHOUSE 
AND SMALLHOLDING 
containing 2 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms and bathroom 


2 GARAGES, OUTBUILDINGS, ORCHARD AND MARKET GARDEN 
ALL IN SUPERB ORDER 


PRICE, FREEHOLD WITH 7 ACRES, £6,750 





SURREY, 22 miles from London 
AN ELIZABETHAN HOUSE 


Standing 200 ft. above sea level and enjoying splendid views. 

8 principal and 7 secondary bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 5 reception rooms 
MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER. CENTRAL HEATING 
Entrance lodge and annexe. Garages and stabling. 

20 ACRES OF LOVELY GARDENS AND GROUNDS 
For further particulars, apply to Messrs. NICHOLAS, as above 


S.E. KENT COAST 
FINE MODERN HOUSE BUILT IN THE GEORGIAN STYLE 
Carefully maintained and in excellent order. 
4 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms and 2 bathrooms 
Separate self-contained staff quarters and modern domestic offices 
ALL MAIN SERVICES AND COMPREHENSIVE CENTRAL HEATING 
FREEHOLD, £9,000 








MID-SUSSEX MARKET TOWN 
A DETACHED MODERN HOUSE 


Built of brick, with a tilea roof, and containing 4 bedrooms, bathroom and 2 reception 
rooms. 
ALL MAIN SERVICES AND PARTIAL CENTRAL HEATING 
Garage and easily run garden 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


For further particulars, apply to the sole agents, Messrs. NICHOLAS, as above 








LONDON NEWCASTLE 


BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS 


EDINBURGH OXTED 








A COUNTRY RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 


In an unspoilt Norfolk village between 
Kings Lynn and Downham Market. 
A SOUNDLY BUILT HOUSE, COM- 
PLETELY MODERNISED 
and having 6 bed and dressing rooms, 


2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, good 
domestic offices, ete. 





Central heating, main water and eleetricity 
DOUBLE GARAGE 
Range of useful outbuildings 


Pig, poultry and marxet garden 
elements. 


In all nearly 22 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Details from Sole Agents’ West End 
Offices, GROsvenor 2501. 


A HOUSE OF CHARM 


Within easy rvach of Norwich 





A VERY FINE MANOR HOUSE 


Having 3 reception rooms, modern domestic offices, 
7 bedrooms, 2 bat! 


Ooms, 
GARAGE 

MAIN ELECTRICITY 

Nucleus of a cottage 


Delightful terraced garden and timbered parkland. 


IN ALL ABOUT 27! ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Details from West End Office, GROsvenor 2501 








West End Office: 129, Mount Street, Berkeley Square, W.1 (GROsvenor 2501). Head Office; 32, Millbank, Westminster, 5.W.1 (VICtoria 3012) 


North East Area Office: 8, Central Arcade, Grainger Street, Newcastle upon Tyne. 


Scottish Office: 21a, Ainslie Place, Edinburgh. And at Kenley House, Oxted, Surrey. 














Tel. MAYfair 


woe R. C. KNIGHT & SONS 


130, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 





WANTED FOR INVESTMENT PURPOSES 


Within 100 mile sfof London, 


AN AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 
PREFERABLY WITHOUT{LARGE§PRINCIPAL RESIDENCE _ 


AND WITH FARMS WELL LET TO TENANTS (WHO WILL NOT BE 
DISTURBED), 


UP TO £150,000 AVAILABILE FOR IMMEDIATE INVESTMENT 


R. C. KNIGHT & SONS, 130, Mount Street, W.1 





RURAL ESSEX 
8 miles from Colchester with views over the Colne Valley 
COMFORTABLE FAMILY RESIDENCE 

3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 boxrooms, 2 bathrooms 

ALL MAIN SERVICES 
2 Garages. Gardens and grounds of 2 ACRES. 

PRICE ONLY £4,750 

Details from R. C. KNIGHT & SONS, 130, Mount Street, W.1 





HERTFORDSHIRE 


In unspoilt village between Baldock and Royston 40 miles from London 


MODERNISED COTTAGE RESIDENCE 
Brick built with pantiled roof. 2 re rooms, kitchen, 4 beds., bath 
Garage and outbuildings. 11/2 ACRES garden and paddock 
MAIN WATER AND ELECTRICITY 
VACANT POSSESSION. £4,500 FREEHOLD 


Particulars from R. C. KNIGHT & SONS, 1, Guildhall Street, Cambridge (Tel. 54233-4), 
r as above 
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HYDe Park 8222 (20 lines) 





HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Telegrams: “Selanlet, Piccy, London” 








SURREY. 


CHARMING MODERN 
RESIDENCE 


on 2 floors only. 


Spacious hall, cloakroom, 3 fine reception 


rooms, compact domestic offices, 5 bedrooms 


(2 with h. and c.), 2 dressing rooms, 


2 bathrooms 


Inspected and recommended by the Joint Sole Agents: 


Lovely rural situation adjoining beautiful open country, readily acce 





és 


HAMPTON 
and WATSON & EVERETT, High Street 


BETWEEN EPSOM AND LEATHERHEAD 


ssihle for station, 


shops, 


schools, Woodcote Park, etc. 


ALL MAIN SERVICES 


2 GARAGES 


Lovely grounds, tennis lawn, fruit and 


kitchen garden, woodland. 


IN ALL ABOUT 3 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD. £8,500 


29188) 


& SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St 


James's, S.W.1 (Ss 


Epsom (Tel. 4061) 





NEAR HERTFORD 


IMPOSING BOW-FRONTED GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


Ideal for private or 
institutional and with 
considerable building 
frontage 


Use 


12 bedrooms, 5 reception 
rooms, 4 bathrooms, 
modern domestic offices. 
CENTRAL HEATING 
Main services 
2 COTTAGES, stable, 
studio and other 
outbuildings. 
ABOUT 8 ACRES 
well timbered grounds 
WOULD EASILY 
DIVIDE 





FREEHOLD AT MODERATE FIGURE 


Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1 (M.6836) 





RURAL BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


A 14th-CENTURY COUNTRY HOUSE OF CONSIDERABLE MERIT 


Originally a Monastery chapel—retaining many original features. 
On high ground with extensive views. 


5 bedrooms, maid’s room, 
3 fine reception rooms, 2 
cloakrooms, bathroom, 
kitchen (Aga), Dairy. 


Full central heating. 
Main electricity and water. 


OUTBUILDINGS AND 
2 GARAGES 


3 ACRES 


of lovely grounds, 
paddock, productive 
kitchen garden and 
orchard. Tennis court 
(requires attention). 





A unique opportunity that should not be missed. 
FREEHOLD (with Vacant Possession) 


Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James's S.W.1 (B.48403) 





AN IDEAL PROPERTY FOR THE LONDON 
BUSINESS MAN AND GOLFER 


Adjoining the 7th fairway of St. George's Hill Golf Course 
Under 25 miles London (30 minutes by train). 


Beautifully appointed 
Modern Residence of 
attractive design. 


Hall and cloakroom, 
double lounge 35 ft. by 
16 ft., oak-panelled dining 

room, study. compact 
offices with staff sitting 
room, principal suite of 
bedroom, dressing room 
and tiled bathroom 
3 other best bedrooms and 
2nd bathroom, staff rooms 
and bathroom 


All main services 
Central heating 


GARAGE FOR 4 





with fine trees and shrubs of about 112 ACRES 


Easily maintained grounds 
Ti S PRICE FOR EARLY SALE 
Recommended by Sole Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, 


St. James's, S.W.1. (8.41662) 





SOUTH CORNISH COAST 


Superb position 250 feet up with a lovely sea view 


FOR SALE 


AN ARCHITECT- 
BUILT MODERN 
HOUSE 


skilfully planned and 
labour saving, 3 reception 
rooms, 5 bedrooms 
(basins), dressing room, 
2 bathrooms. 


Built-in wardrobes, copper 
piping, power and lighting 
points in all rooms; Crittall 
steel windows. 
*s water 


rust-proof 
Co 


CENTRAL HEATING 


DOUBLE GARAGE 





2 ACRES 


Further details from the 
SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. 


SURREY HILLS 


(London 17 miles.) 


Agents: 


HAMPTON & James's, S.W.1. (C.59666) 





LUXURY RESIDENCE WITH GLORIOUS VIEWS 


Well planned, modern, 

lavishly equippped and 

in exquisitive decorative 
order. 


5 bedrooms (h. and e.), 
2 bathrooms, 3 delightful 
reception rooms, 
cloakroom, model 
domestic offices. 
FULL CENTRAL 
HEATING 


Double garage 


Kasily-run grounds of 


2 ACRES 





FREEHOLD £8,250 


Highly recommended by 
Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1 (8.57227) 


HAMPTON & 


SONS, 6, 





NEAR MONTEGO BAY, JAMAICA 
800 feet up in a cool situation, 
212-ACRE CITRUS AND DAIRY FARM 
Well appointed Stone 


Bungalow. 
Servants’ quarters 


GARAGES Laundry 


Chicken house alf shed 


DAIRY BARN 


Private water supply. 


24 acres Citrus—chiefly 


oranges; 91 acres pastures; 





16 acres Guinea grass 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD INCLUDING LIVE AND DEAD STOCK 


Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1, 
or GRAHAM ASSOCIATES, LTD., Kingston, Jamaica (J A.3265) 








BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19; BOURNEMOUTH, HANTS; AND BISHOP’S STORTFORD, HERTS 
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HYDE PARK 4304 


OSBORN & MERCER 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS 


28b, ALGEMARLE STREET, 


PICCADILLY, W.1 


AND AUCTIONEERS INSTITUTES 





DEVON, NEAR MARKET TOWN 

Set in a picturesque, rural position on a 
rye by beautifully-timbered grounds. 

A Charming Georgian Residence 


south-slope 


25 MINUTES OF VICTORIA AND HOLBORN 
Pleasantly situate in a first-ciass residential area within 
a few minutes’ walk of the station, 


A WELL-BUILT MODERNISED RESIDENCE 


Occupying a secluded position 


IN HEART OF THE NEW FOREST 
3 miles from Lyndhurst 


A MODERN HOUSE OF CHARACTER 


the principal rooms facing south and comprising: 
3 reception, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
Main Services. 
Matured well-stocked garden, vegetable garden, ete 
FREEHOLD ONLY €5,500 
Inspected by OSBORN & MERCER as above 


Garaxe. 


(20306) 





SOUTH OF CANTERBURY 
Near a village 
A LOVELY OLD TUDOR HOUSE 
Splendidly situate, commanding pleasant views 
with 3 reception, 7 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms 
Central Heating. Main Services 
Range of farm buildings, 3 garages, etc. 
Well-timbered grounds, kitchen garden, prolific orchard 
and enclosures of arable and pasture, in all 
ABOUT 100 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
OSBORN & MERCER, 


in picturesque country on the road to 


Hythe 





3 reception, 4 bedrooms (with basins), 2 bathrooms. 
Central Heating throughout. Main Electricity. 
Small bungalow, garages, outbuildings. 
Charming garden, orchard and kitchen garden, paddock 
and woodland, in all ABOUT 51, ACRES. 
FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (20275) 


All on 2 tloors with 3 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 
bathroom, main services. 
2 Garages and Useful Outbuildings. 
Delightfully = cluded gardens, walled fruit and vegetable 
garden, etc., in all ABOUT 4 ACRES 
FREEHOLD ONLY £6,000 FOR QUICK SALE 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (20302) 








Agents as above (20304) 











LONDON, Wl RALPH PAY & ‘TAYLOR en 





KENT—SUSSEX BORDERS. Lovely Penshurst District 


Ina delightful rural situation on the wooded slopes of a district widely renowned for great natural beauty, adjacent to well-known county 
seats, 5 miles from Hildenborough Station, 54 miles from Tunbridge Wells, bus service within 3 minutes’ walk 


A FASCINATING PERIOD HOUSE OF 
CHARM AND ATMOSPHERE 
Of Elizabethan Origin with later additions entirely 
in keeping. 


Rich in characteristic features combined with all modern 
amenities in first-class condition throughout 


7 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, panelled lounge and dining 
room, fine music room with specially laid floor for dancing 
Study. Labour-saving offices with Aga. 

Vain heating 
SMALL T.T. AND ATTESTED DAIRY FARM WITH 
SUPERIOR MODERN COTTAGE anid excellent 
buildings. MOST ATTRACTIVE GARDENS AND 
GROUNDS with lovely trees, partly walled kitchen 
garden. The land in good heart lies on a gentle Southern 


electricity and water Central 


slope and extends to about 
40 ACRES. FREEHOLD. FOR SALE 
Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. ARTHUR L. RusH, 49 High Street, Tunbridge Wells (Tel. 2772-3) and RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. 














SLOane 


WILLIAM WILLETT LTD. vs ORUREN ROM BO 



































8141 
SLOANE SQUARE, 8.W.1 
“MAY, 1745” NEAR MAIDSTONE, KENT | 40 ACRE FARM NEAR HORSHAM 
SMALL UNSPOILT GEORGIAN HOUSE Picturesque end good sporting district 
> r Rork ats . $5 8.) In beautiful grounds of 12 ACRES. . eopearee ¥ . aioe 
Foot of Berkshire Downs. 4 miles Goring (London 65 ret | BEAUTIFULLY MODERNISED 
Panelled rooms Beautiful pine staircase First-class Pina ge hag s ap BRT COE 
order. 3 reception, 6 bed., bath, kitchen with Aga and 2 | 16th-CENTURY RESIDENCE 
Agamatic, mains, garage, cottage (in need of repair), ~2y | eption, 4 bed., bath., good outbuildings 
31/2 ACRES (mostly wild) Main water and electricity 
FREEHOLD £6,250 At present extremely profitable pig farm 
Strongly recommended. 
Suitable extension dairy farming 
NEW FOREST BORDER BETWEEN ; Newlevs, Wooded stream 
SALISBURY AND BOURNEMOUTH FREEHOLD £12,250 
With beautiful views over the Avon valley. Apply Hove Office 
A charming, easily rum Regency-type house on two 
floors, with south aspect, 4 reception, 7 bed., dressing , Innere ee 
(4h. and c.), 4 baths, central heating. Garages with flat WOODMANCOT E, SUSSEX 
lovely garden, woodland and pasture, 20 ACRES Most delightful position with uninterrupted views of the 
(part let). South Downs, about 6 miles from Brighton. Converted 
FREEHOLD £9,000 or offer with less land. from an old barn. Lounge 29 ft. long with inglenook fire 
place, study, cloakroom. Dining room, excellent domestic 
A SMALL GEORGIAN HOUSE iffices. 3 bed., 2 bath. Secondary staircase. Modern 
Of considerable charm, in a terrace facing south on the AN EARLY GEORGIAN FARMHOUSE with 67 esspool drainage, company’s water, main electricity. 
outskirts of a favourite Surrey village rae : 2} es f Ml Partial central heating. Aga. Lavatory basins. Garage 
Large sitting room, dining room, cloakroom, 3 bed. (one ed., dressing room, 2 baths, 4 reception, et dearer limbered bungalow with 3 rooms. ABOUT 21 ACRES. 
double), bath, kit« o etc., mains, garage, garden Outbuildings. Lovely garden. Swimming pool. Cottage FREEHOLD £8,500 
FREEHOLD £4,500 PRICE FREEHOLD £7,250 Apply Hove Office 
pt gle eer re aek gf ete AGENTS. 
THE SQUARE, BOURNEMOUTH (Tel. Bournemouth 3481-2) 
Y T ~ =] 
ANDERSON MANOR ESTATE 
NEAR WIMBORNE, DORSET 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION IN ALSO 


FEBRUARY, 1954, IN 8 LOTS FOUR VERY FINE COTTAGES, 


including EACH WITH ABOUT 


THE HISTORIC JACOBEAN ACRES 


COUNTRY SEAT 


4TO5 


MAIN ELECTRICITY 
IN PERFECT PRESERVATION 


PARCELS OF PASTURE LAND 


5 RECEPTION ROOMS, 9 
5 BATHROOMS 


BEDROOMS 


ALL WITH VACANT 
POSSESSION 





ABOUT 8 ACRES , — 
PRICE £5,850 


ym REBBECK BROs., F.R.1.C.S., Auctioneers, The Square, Be 


LOT 1. UPSET 


Illustrated catalogue and plan (2s. 6d. each) fr yurnemout 
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AROsvenor 1583 GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS — , heise. 


(4 lines ; ’ ( TABLISHED 1778) Belgrave Square, 
25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 London, S.W.1 








GENTLEMAN’S SMALLHOLDING WANTED UNIQUE AND FASCINATING 
OF 25 ACRES OLD-WORLD RESIDENCE 


: , : WEST SUSSEX OR converted from an old barn, with period features. 
ew m wich, on bus route, perfectly secluded in first- | 
: : y | HAMPSHIRE-SUSSEX BORDER Completely secluded 400 yards from road, 3 miles East 
class shooting area Grinstead 


ACCOMMODATION MAINLY ONE FLOOR, WITH 
NO LOW CEILINGS AND INCLUDING 
MAGNIFICENT GALLERIED LOUNGE 


UNUSUAL RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER | A REALLY FIRST-CLASS DAIRY AND STOCK 


Part Tudor, with 17 18th-century elevation. FARM WITH 





gk Sea BGs 44 van tees Banal: 150-400 ACRES 28 ft. 6 in. by 21 ft. 
onvenie or 2 houses DINING ROOM, STI ’ 5-6 BED. (4 fitted basins) 
avenient as 1 or 2 hou PERLOD OR CHARACTER RESIDENCE ESSENTIAL i, 81 nome” — 
AMPLE RANGE BRICK BUILDINGS INCLUDING eae ' 
| 7 bedrooms, 3 reception rooms, 2 bathrooms Vain water and electricity. Central heating 
PIGGERIES FOR 100 sanact 
ind poultry houses (reconvertible to dairy » acres soft > . ia F a eal 2 
: fruit and prod brew Main services on advantag VACANT POSSESSION 
iful ane roductive iradvie 


. cine it bien ita . ‘ ‘ : 114 ACRES GROUNDS 

£6,000 WITH VACANT POSSESSION | | EARLY POSSESSION REQUIRED Recommended as a most unusual and exceedingly 

attractive home of outstanding character. 

GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONs, 25, Mount Street, London Please send details to C.B.H., care of GEORGE TROLLOPI GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS. 25. Mount Street. London, 
W.1 





W.1 R.A.W 4.5,313 AND SONS, 25, Mount Street, London, W.1 1. R.A.W. (E.2,051) 


So ALFRED PEARSON & SON TAnponabee 


RIGH STREET, HARTLEY WINTNEY (Tel. 233). WALCOTE CHAMBERS, HIGH STREET, WINCHESTER (Tel. 3388) 











A LITTLE CHARACTER RESIDENCE THAMES VALLEY 
WITH MODERN COMFORTS 3 miles Maidenhead. DETACHED RESIDENCE 
WITH 3 ACRES of land. 3 bedrooms, bathroom, 
2 reception rooms, kitchen and scullery. Main elec- 
tricity, water and gas. Useful set of buildings. Small 
formal garden, paddock and orchard. 


FREEHOLD £4,750 


A SMALL MODERN RESIDENCE 
AND 
EXCELLENT SMALLHOLDING 


On the HANTS-BERKS BORDERS, 5} miles from 
Reading. Close to church and bus route 





WANTED 
AN ESTATE OF UP TO 5,000 ACRES in HAMP- 
SHIRE or BERKSHIRE required by genuine applicant 
anxious to invest money in agricultural property. 


Ref. ¢ 


3 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM, HALL LOUNGE, 
DINING ROOM AND KITCHEN 


Main electricity and water 


CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT 





BUNGALOW 
In a quiet residential area, conveniently situated for 


PRR eer: a art 2 shops and bus routes. 2 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception 
rooms, ete. All main services. Garage. Very pretty 


Range of outbuildings 





Pleasant formal garden 








111, ACRES Ideal, forthe daily traveller to London (1 mile station, | feeten, “tn excellent condition throughout ant ead 
tion rooms, ete : Main elec tric ity, water and ; gas ” Pretty for immediate occupation 
FREEHOLD £4,650 garden. ONLY £3,000 FREEHOLD £3,000 





For further particulars of the above, apply to the HARTLEY WINTNEY OFFICE 


VV AIDENHEAD GIDDY & GIDDY WINDSOR, SLOUGH : 
Svt'NNINGDALE GERRARDS CROSS \ 


GERRARDS CROSS VIRGINIA WATER | DELIGHTFULLY SITUATED 











On the outskirts of the village of Cookham, adjoining and 


On high ground with splendid views Close to the famous Wentworth Golf Courses eidieaiton the Ciendden Wabahe 
, , €. 


c 


~ 
~ 





A DIGNIFIED MODERN HOUSE 








A LUXURIOUS MODERN LABOUR- “et A CHARMING LABOUR- =a a pte witt lengthy carriage drive approach and entrance 
RESIDENCE BEAUTIFULLY FITTED. }; with 5-6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 eption rooms f : ; ve ng “pees : adinmanne rs Saeotion rhe 

ee eg: Saeus Gaatieer, gos i a oom. Parti rr cloakroom, et« Central heating. Garage. 134 ACRES. magnificent music room (30 ft by 25 ft.) Central 

; ; - ve heating Detached billiards room. Garages. MODEL 

34 ACRE INCLUDING ORCHARD FREEHOLD FARMERY Swimming pool Hard tennis court 
Beautiful grounds. FOR SALE WITH 15 ACRES. 

Gippy & Gippy, Gerrards Cross (Tel. 3987) Gippy & Gippy, Sunningdale (Tel. Ascot 73) Sole Agents: Gippy & GiIppy, Maidenhead. Tel. 53. 








maaan ALB. BAVERSTOCK & SON kiitos 


ESTATE OFFICES, GODALMING (Tel. 1722, 5 lines) 
SURREY—HAMPSHIRE BORDER fa aie tide Taree ita, Waatee +s oni 








Unspoiled rural locality in i cult ? nd sporting countr Farnham town anc 
—" ' ) tata. BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED GROUND-FLOOR FLAT 
with 3 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, model offices 
A CHARMING STONE-BUILT COUNTRY RESIDENCE CONSTANT HOT WATER AND CENTRAL HEATING SUPPLIED 

it Seles 2 batt Use of charming garden 
4 yvedrooms, 2 F } 

’ rinnna 8 eeoantion eoorns TO BE LET UNFURNISHED ON LEASE. TERMS BY ARRANGEMENT 

; she I oes Godalming Office 
cloakroom, complete 
offices with staff sitting TO BE LET FURNISHED 

room In a favourite village South of the Hogs Back 


QUEEN ANNE FARM-HOUSE 


ater electric 6 bed and dressing rooms (5 basins), 3 reception. Aga cooker 
water and electricity GARAGE ATTRACTIVE GARDEN 


AVAILABLE IMMEDIATELY FOR 6 MONTHS OR LONGER 
Godalming Office 


Excellent modern = stab- : — 
ling, comprising 4 loose HASLEMERE 4 MILES 
boxes and harness room Sun-trap position. Close to village. On bus route 
: Outbuildings. ARCHITECT-DESIGNED HOUSE 

y 5 bed. (2 basins), box room, bath., cloakroom, 2/3 reception, maid's room 
Garden and grounds, grass orchard and paddock, 4 ACRES MAIN SERVICES. CENTRAL HEATING. GARAGE 
FREEHOLD £6,350 WITH POSSESSION NEARLY 1 ACRE. ONLY £4,250 TO ENSURE SALE 

Farnham Office. Haslemere Office 


Part central heating. Main 


GARAGE 
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. 
5, MOUNT STREET, and at 
LONDON, W.1 ry. Y ~ 7 Y 21, HORSEFAIR, 
GROsvenor UR | IS Xv k N SON BANBURY, OXON 
3131-2 and 4744-5 a N C 4a NA A Tel. 3295 
| 7 Ty Ty Y Y 
WILTSHIRE. BETWEEN BATH AND CHIPPENHAM 
ATTRACTIVE SMALL ESTATE 
WITH T.T. FARMERY 
AND BOUNDED BY A TROUT STREAM 
SUBSTANTIAL FAMILY 
HOUSE BUILT OF BATH STONE 
comprising 
Reception hall, cloakroom, 4 reception rooms, domestic offices, 4 principal 
bedrooms, dressing ruom, 9 secondary and staff bedrooms, 3 bathrooms 
GARAGE and STABLING BLOCK. ENTRANCE LODGE and 
2 OTHER COTTAGES MODERN FARM BUILDINGS 
The whole forming a compact agricultural Estate, providing good trout fishing 
ABOUT 30 ACRES IN ALL. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Sole Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, as above 
GROsvenor Telegrams: 
2861 “ak Xx “Cornishmen, London” 
77, SOUTH AUDLEY STRE! ET, LONDON 
a 4 MILES GUILDFORD ON THE HILLS ABOVE HENLEY 
SUSSEX Completely rural yet 10 minutes’ walk station 34 miles Henley. Amidst lovely country 
64 miles Haywards Heath. Handy for the coast. DELIGHTFUL PERIOD HOUSE MODERNISED COTTAGE a TY 
2-3 sitting roome, bathroo 3-4 bedrooms (h. aml c.) 
COMMODIOUS COUNTRY HOUSE dating from 16th century. Modernised and convenient Main ol sleiay ail cone, Aga cooker and water heater, 
& principal and 4 secondary bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, to run. radiators. Telephone. Garage Bungalow Gardens, 
5 reception rooms, flat, studio. Garage and stables, 3-4 RECEPTION ROOMS (one 30 ft. by 19 ft.) orchard, grassland and wood 
modern piggeries. Range of heated glasshouses. e pees ; RE ‘ ; 
Pleasure garden and productive land. with inglenook and polished oak floor ; FOR SALE WITH FROM 1 TO 20 hympeange 
23 ACRES FREEHOLD 2 MODERN BATHROOMS TRESIDDER & O0., 77, South Audley St., W.1. (28,942) 
TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley St., W.1. (29,153) 5-6 BEDROOMS re . . -ATC 
TRE DER & oO ‘ uth udley ( 3 STAFF or BOXROOMS OVER £5, — HOUSE AND GARDE NS 
3 MILES MALVERN 4 ° £7,900 FOR THE WHOLE 
Part central heating. Main ele ctricity and water PICTURESQUE 15th-CENTURY MILL HOUSE 
FINE GEORGIAN MANOR HOUSE Aga. Fitted basins SUSSEX, in lovely country, away from all traffic nowe 
With delightful views, really well-appointed and modern- eae Era Close to village 
ised. 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, DOUBLE GARAGE with rooms over, 2 fine OLD | The subjeot of large expenditure and with up-to- 
day nursery. Staff wing (or flat) of 2 bedrooms, bath- BARNS. PARTICULARLY CHARMING GROUNDS, date requirements. 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 recep- 
room, sitting room. Central heating throughout. Main kitchen and fruit gardens, etc., 31/2 ACRES tion rooms, modern kitchen. Garage for 2 or 3 with 
electricity and water. Modern drainage. j EXCELLENT FLAT of 4 rooms and bathroom over 
T.T. and attested farmery. OR WITH FARM LAND (LET) AND WOODLANDS Old Oast House. Mill. Garden with lawas, terrace, 
Garages. Two cottages. , MAKING A TOTAL OF orchard and kitchen garden, bounded by a stream 
Pleasure garden. Pasture, arable and woodland. ‘: ieee affording PROUT FISHING 
80 ACRES ABOUT 110 ACRES ABOUT 4 ACRES. FREEHOLD 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1 TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley St., W.1. (19,378) TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley St., W.1. (28,628) 
: weve cuces coo ROWLAND GORRINGE & CO, tustmenonr ca ay 
' UCKFIELD (Tel. 532-3) , e DITCHLING (Tel. Hassocks 865) 
‘di ry T 7 
SUSSEX - BETWEEN LEWES AND EASTBOURNE 
1 MILE MAIN LINE STATION 
THE VALUABLE AND WELL bre hia 
EQUIPPED ATTESTED FARM p 
LOWER CLAVERHAM FARM, 
BERWICK 
MODERNISED PERIOD FARMHOUSE 
6 bedrooms (h. and ¢.), bathroom, 3 reception 
cloakroom, office, tiled kitchen with Aga 
Main electricity. Piped water supply throughout 
the farm 
CAPITAL AND EXTENSIVE BUILDINGS 
AND YARDS 
With cowhouse for 35 and milking parlour 
Bailiff’s house and 3 cottages. 
(all with bathrooms) 
236 ACRES 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION (unless pre- 
viously sold),on MONDAY, JANUARY 25, 
2 1954. 
Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1 (Tel.: MAYfair 6341). 
Messrs. ROWLAND GORRINGE & CO., Lewes (Tel. 660). 
RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, raucs. 
SALISBURY, LONDON, SHERBORNE, SOUTHAMPTON, TAUNTON 
COMBINED PROPERTY REGISTER WILTSH RE 
In an unspoilt rural village 8 miles from Marlborough, Pewsey and Hungerford 
SALISBURY, SHERBORNE, SOUTHAMPTON, A CHARMING OLD-WORLD COTTAGE 
In excellent order and modernised 
and Sitting room, dining room, kitchen, two bedrooms, bathroom 
Vain eleetricity, septic tank drainage 
TAUNTON OFFICES EASILY MANAGED GARDEN, SPACE FOR GARAGE 
£2,200 OR NEAR OFFER, FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 
A FURTHER EDITION OF OUR PROPERTY REGISTER 
| 
WILL BE PRINTED IN LAPE FEBRUARY) 1954, CON- SALISBURY 7 MILES 
TAINING DETAILS OF ALL AVAILABLE PROPERTIES WELL-BUILT SMALL FREEHOLD COUNTRY HOUSE 
: On outskirts of a village 
including 
Lounge lining room, kitchen, 3 bedrooms, bathroom, annexe room 
COUNTRY RESIDENCES, FARMS, ESTATES, COTTAGES, LARGE GARAGE AND STORE 
Vain electricity and water } 
TOWN HOUSES, INVESTMENTS, BUSINESSES, ETC. 1 ACRE GARDEN AND ORCHARD e 
£3,850 WITH POSSESSION 
A copy of the Register will be forwarded from Salisbury Office by request Apply to: RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, Salisbury Office. Tel.: 2467/8 
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23, MOUNT STREET 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, Ww.1. 


WILSON & CO. 


GROsvenor 
1441 





A MOST PERFECT SETTING 24 Miles South of London 


Surrey-Kent Borders in the favourite Crockham Hill district within easy reach of Oxted 


SMALL HAMPSHIRE ESTATE OF ABOUT 35 ACRES 


Just over 1 hour from London in good Hunting and Shooting country 


Station, 3 minutes’ walk from bus 


RRS mere: 


A LUXURIOUSLY FITTED MANOR HOUSE 
the subject of very heavy expenditure and now in perfect order. The House dates 
back to the Tudor Period, but all the rooms are spacious, light and of good size. 
7 bedrooms (basins h. and c.), 4 bathrooms, hall, 3 reception rooms, offices with 
sitting room. Oil fired central heating. Main electric light and water. Aga and 
Agamatic. Garage for 3 cars. Fine cottage. Farmery with buildings. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
CHARMING TUDOR HOUSE IN RURAL KENT 


Ideal for daily travel, 1 mile from the Station, lovely South views 
EASY REACH SEVENOAKS -TONBRIDGE--WROTHAM 
} bathrooms, 3 reception. Oil fired central heating, mains. Small 
cottage. All luxuriously fitted. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH 8 ACRES 


SUSSEX 
Easy reach of Lewes and Haywards Heath 
CHARMING PERIOD HOUSE WITH FARM OF 150 ACRES. 
3 baths., 4 reception. Central heating. T.T. and Attested Dairy Farm 
with cowhouse for 40. 
2 EXCELLENT COTTAGES, 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Facing South with magnificent views 





5 bedrooms 





7-8 beds 





One of the finest Character Houses in the market. 7 bedrooms (basins h. and c.) 
4 baths, Hall, 3 reception, model offices with sitting room. Central heating, main 
services. Garage block. Cottage. Gardens of great beauty. Small farmery. 12 ACRES. 











HYDe Park 
0911-2-3-4 


44, ST. JAMES’S 
PLACE, S.W.1 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE RURAL HAMPSHIRE 
Bletchley 12 miles 9 MILE OF TROUT FISHING IN RIVER TEST 





AMONG THE RICH DAIRYING AND FRUIT 
LANDS OF 


SOMERSET 


Income from sale of fruit alone has } averaged about £300 


Wolverton 4 miles Northampton 13 miles 


Convenient for Winchester and Salisbury. Situated amidst 


On ed f villa 
peo vane lovely surroundings. 
THIS MOST ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 

of & bedrooms, 4 bathrooms and a suite of well-propor- 
tioned sitting rooms. Staff flat with bathroom 


per annum for past 12 years STONE-BUILT GEORGIAN-STYLE HOUSE 
THE PROPERTY is situated co 
Wellington, Honiton and Chard and is about 20 miles 
Total area about 611/2 ACRES, of some 
me 2 GARAGES 


nvenient for Taunton Entrance hall, lounge, study, dining room, excellent 


domestic offices, Aga, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms 


from the coast Central heating. Electric light 
of the most productive land in the county. Well wat STABLING GARAGE FOR 4 CARS 
by streams. 3 Cottages. Substantial building. Stone 
' New pigsties, paddock, orchard, gardens and pasture 


in all about 24 ACRES 


built residence of 3 sitting rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 bath 3 SPLENDID COTTAGES 


rooms Beautiful grounds and walled gardens and _ pasture, 


total area 
ABOUT 23 ACRES 


MOST REASONABLE OFFER ACCEPTED FOR 
EARLY SALE 


Main electricity and power. Co.'s water 


PRICE FREEHOLD £17,500 OR OFFER 
WITH EARLY VACANT POSSESSION 


MAIN ELECTRICITY MAIN WATER 





CESSPOOL DRAINAGE 


PRICE £8,000 FREEHOLD 


JAMES STYLES AND | Inspected and recommended by JAMES STYLES & WHIT- Inspected by JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s 
James's Place, 8.W.1. (L.R, 24,756) Ff LOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, London, 8.W.1. (L.R.26,027) Place, S.W.1.  (L.R. 26,154) 


(except 1 cottage let to widow of late employee) 
Inspected and recommended by 
WHITLOCK, 44, St 











SUNNINGDALE € H, ‘N And at ASCOT 
el Ascot 63 and 64 Om IT « Tel. 1 and 2 
EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
TO ACQUIRE CHARMING SMALL LABOUR- 
SAVING HOUSE (built 1935) 

In favourite Englefield Green area 


=. 





THE WOODL ANDS RIDE ESTATE, ASCOT - 
surroundings, few minutes bus 7 SUNNINGDALE GOLF COURSE 


route, 3 mile station Wo ty 


Amidst peaceful wooded 
loo 45 minutes) 
club house 


5 minutes from station (Waterloo 40 minutes) 


Fine situation within a stone's throw of the 





SELF-CONTAINED LUXURY FLATS 


NOW AVAILABLE 


1-3 bedrooms, 1-2 baths., 1-2 rec. rooms, modern kitchen 
GARAGES 


Independent gas heaters for domestic wate Electrie power 
points throughout 


Attractive grounds of about 11/7 ACRES with gateway 
to golf course 





DETACHED ARCHITECT-DESIGNED LABOUR- 
SAVING HOUSES IN THE GEORGIAN STYLE 
now in course of erection. 3-4 beds., tiled bathroom, 
cloakroom, 1-2 rec., model kitchen. Garage All main 
services. Gardens from 13 ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD FROM £3,140 
Roads made Low legal costs. 90 per cent. mortgage 
Sole Agents: CHANCELLORS & Co 


FOR SALE No reasonable offer refused. Owner desires 
immediate sale. Perfect order throughout. 4-5 beds., 
Low annual outgoi . 2-3 rec., modern bathroom and kitchen. Garage. All 

erie Pretty garden about 13 ACRE 


main services 
5 minutes from motor 
D 


On 99-year leases. 


Quiet situation on high ground 
coach and bus route. FOR SALE FREEHOL 
Recommended by Agents: CHANCELLORS & CO., as above. 


For plans and particulars apply to the Agents 
CHANCELLORS & CoO., 








as above as above. 








Charter House, 
Surbiton, Surrey 


Elmbridge 4i4) GASCOIGNE-PEES 
NEW YEAR BARGAIN 


Best offer above £3,500 secures Freehold 
EXCEPTIONALLY WELL-APPOINTED MODERN RESIDENCE on 
London's S.W. outskirts enjoying views to Royal Park yet so conveniently near to 
5 minutes’ walk from a pretty village and omnibus route all amenities (W’loo 16 mins). 5 bedrooms, 2 reception, very fine fully tiled kitchen, 
A CHOICE SMALL MODERN DETACHED HOUSE luxurious bathroom. 2 garages (one of which would easily convert to third recep- 
IN COTTAGE-STYLE WITH SOUTH ASPECT tion Features include central heating, oak parquet flooring, flush doors, basins 
Well fitted and in excellent condition Hall and cloakroom, lounge (20 ft. by and fitted wardrobes 
14 ft. 6 in.), dining room (14 ft. 6 in. by 12 ft. 3 in.), large light kitchen, 4 bedrooms ES > 
good half-tiled bathroom, separate w.« ESHER 
n verge of open country 


Main drainage and services 
IN THIS ENVIABLE SITUATION with buses at end of road and main line 


GARAGE FOR 2 LARGE CARS 
Well-stocked garden, fully maintained Flagged terrace and paths station (W’loo 20 mins) only short walk away is VERY ATTRACTIVE DE- 


CLARKE, GAMMON & EMERYS 


GUILDFORD GODALMING HINDHEAD LIPHOOK 


FIVE MILES SOUTH OF GUILDFORD 


IN SECLUDED PARKLIKE SURROUNDINGS 











Well-kept 





awns, lily pool, choice trees and shrubs, kitchen and fruit garden TACHED MODERN RESIDENCE with many refinements and brick garage 
NEARLY 1 3rd ACRE. RATEABLE VALUE £52. large enor eS irs. Rather than leave empty during winter, offers of £4,000 
PRICE FREEHOLD £7,500 OR NEAR OFFER ot be consi or freehold. Oak-panelled hall with parquet flooring and radi- 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION IN THE SPRING ator, tiled cl iks, charming 17-ft. lounge, excellent dining room, ideally equipped 


kite hen with splendid cupboards and stainless steel sink unit, 3 bedrooms, beauti- 
ful bathroom. Delightful garden with fruit trees 


MANY HUNDREDS LESS TAKEN 

for transfer North necessitates prompt sale 
A ee ee APPOINTED DETACHED RESIDENCE of superior 
onstruction for which as low as £4,500 will be entertained for freehold. Improved 
ind modernised regardless of expense and occupying exceptionally onvenient 
situation in mature residential road close to bus routes, Green Line coaches to the 
West End, and short distance from main line station, from which unrivalled 
service reaches Waterloo in 16 minutes. Charming lounge-hall, 2 fine reception 
rooms (lounge over 18 ft.), breakfast room, up-to-date tiled kitchen, 5-6 bedrooms 
(principal with basin and built-in wardrobe), beautiful tiled bathroom. Brick 
Well laid out easily maintained garden 


The Agents specially recommend this very attractive and well-equipped property 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 
A FINE MODERN COUNTRY HOUSE in rural position or village in Surrey 
Within reach of Guildford or main line trains from Waterloo 
A well oye equipped | e of good quality with central heating. 3/4 reception 
rooms, 7/8 bedrooms and chauffeur’s flat or cottage 1-2 ACRES 
gardens, plus paddock land 
PRICE TO £15,000 FOR A REALLY CHOICE PROPERTY 
POSSESSION REQUIRED BY LADYDAY NEXT 
Particulars for Mr. H. W. Edwards to CLARKE, GAMMON & EMERYs, 71, High Street 
Guildford (Tel. 2266/7/s) 








garage 
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JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 





FOR SALE by direction of Sir John F. Ramsden of Ardverikie, Bt. 


INVERNESS-SHIRE 


THE EXCEPTIONAL SPORTING 
AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE OF 
STRATHMASHIE, 

NE WTONMORE 


Newtonmore 9 miles 


ABOUT 10,097 ACRES 


with well situated lodge of 3 public rooms 

16 bedrooms (including servants’ rooms 
Electric light 

Grouse moor; stalking; fishing in River Spey 

4 farms (1 in hand), feuduties, cottages, et« 


ASSESSED RENTAL ABOUT £900 





Further particulars from Sole Selling Agents: JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1, or their Scottish Manager, MR. D. P. MORRISON, 
F.R.1.C.S., F.L.A.S., Brooklands, Lockerbie, Dumfries-shire (Tel.: Lockerbie 258). Factor: MR. R. B. GLEN, Ardverikie Estate Office, Gallovie, Kingussie. 


CUDWORTH MANOR, NEAR DORKING 


SUITABLE FOR HOTEL, CLUB OR PRIVATE RESIDENCE 








PRICE £8,750 ONLY : , 
WITH 9 ACRES 
CHARMING MOATED MANOR HOUSE 
with GARDENS, OUTBUILDINGS and 
PADDOCK. 

FULLY MODERNISED AND 
MAINTAINED 
3° RECEPTION ROOMS, 13 BED and 
DRESSING ROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS. 
AUTOMATIC CENTRAL HEATING 


THE ADJOINING FARM WITH 
MODERNISED BUILDINGS TO 


T.T. STANDARD 


40 ACRES WITH POSSESSION 


} COTTAGES (let 


EXCELLENT BAILIFF’S COTTAGE and 


MAIN ELECTRICITY,GAS and WATER. 3 ACRES (vacant 





FUNDS FOR MORTGAGES 


JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 23, BERKELEY SQUARE, W.1, ARF RETAINED BY CLIENTS WITH SUBSTANTIAL FUNDS 
AVAILABLE FOR INVESTMENT IN FIRST MORTGAGES UPON 


FREEHOLD AGRICULTURAL ESTATES, 
FARMS, RESIDENTIAL AND BUSINESS PROPERTY 


Will Principals who are interested, or their Solicitors or Agents, please write for 
further particulars to JOHN D. WOOD & CO., giving details of the property and the advance required. 





WEST SUSSEX 
BETWEEN GUILDFORD AND PETWORTH 

RED BRICK GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 

EXTENSIVE FARM BUILDINGS AND PARKLAND 

HALL, 4 RECEPTION ROOMS, 6 BEST BEDROOMS 
DRESSING ROOMS, 3 STAFF BEDROOMS, 4 BATHROOMS 

Vain electricity and water 
LOVELY GARDENS. 2 GOOD COTTAGES. ABOUT 49 ACRES 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


PRICE £11,000 FREEHOLD 





Joint Sole Agents: J. P. STURGE & SONS, 24, Berkeley Square, Bristol, and JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1.) (J.31,885) 





NEAR HARTLEY WINTNEY, HAMPSHIRE. £7,250 ONLY 
SUITABLE SINGLE RESIDENCE OR EASILY SUB-DIVIDED. EASY DAILY REACH WATERLOO FROM STATION 1) MILE 
CHARMING HALF-TIMBERED RESIDENCE WITH LOVELY VIEWS 
SPACIOUS WELL PROPORTIONED ACCOMMODATION 


LOUNGE HALL, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS, STUDY, 6 best BED and DRESSING ROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS plus 3 STAFI 
BEDROOMS and BATHROOM 


MAIN ELECTRICITY and WATER. SEPTIC TANK 
COMPLETE MODERN CENTRAL HEATING. GARDENS, OUTBUILDINGS 
4 ACRES FREEHOLD 


Agents: JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. 1.61624) 





ars ee 23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 Susegreses 


“ Wood, Agents, Wesdo, London” 
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SACKVILLE HOUSE, 
40, PICCADILLY, W.1. 
(Entrance in Sackville Street) 


F. L. MERCER & CO. 


REGent 2481 
and 2295 





SHERINGTON MANOR, NEWPORT PAGNELL, 
BUCKS. 

Close to the borders of Bedfordshire and Northamptonshire in good sporting and agricul- 
tural country and within reach four main line stations. 
DELIGHTFUL COUNTRY HOUSE OF REGENCY CHARACTER 
3 reception rooms, 5 prin- 
cipal bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, 2-3 secondary bed- 

rooms or staff flat. 

Main electricity and water. 
Excellent range buildings 
grouped around courtyard, 
including garaging for 
several cars. Attractive 
grounds with small moat 
and island with small 
cottage. Home farm with 
Bailiff’s cottage and ample 
farm buildings including 
standings for 25-30. Total 
area about 110 ACRES. 
Having extensive road 

frontages. 


FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY OR BY AUCTION IN MARCH NEXT 
AS A WHOLE OR IN LOTS. 








RESIDENTIAL AND FARMING 
ESTATE IN WEST SUSSEX 


Amidst the beautiful Downs between Pulborough and Steyning. 
MODERNISED RESIDENCE OF INTERESTING CHARACTER 


Lounge hall, 3 reception 
rooms, 101 bedrooms (basins 
in most), 5 bathrooms. 


Oil-fired ce ntral heating. 


electric light and 


power. 


Main 


ga cooker Garages. 





Detached garden room, 
4 cottages. 
Delightful grounds, 2 hard 
tennis courts and squash 
court. Excellent oy 
attested farmery. Trout 
lake. 


Estate includes downland and other pasture; arable and woodland. 


ABOUT 230 ACRES 
FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION AT £18,500 





Sole Agents and Auctioneers: F. L. MERCER & Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Tel.: , 3 : 

REGent 2481) Solicitors Messrs. KNAPP-FISHER, WARTNAVY & BLUNT, Agents: F. L. MERCER ro ae Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
31, Great Peter Street, London, 8.W. (Tel.: ABBey 3616.) : REGent 2481.) 

FIRST TIME IN THE MARKET FINE POSITION IN HAMPSHIRE KENT, SURREY AND SUSSEX 


FACING 
BUCKS GOLF COURSE 
BETWEEN BEACONSFIELD AND MAIDENHEAD 


24 miles London. Excellent train service to Paddington 


35 minutes. 


2 SITTING ROOMS, 





ARCHITECT-DESIGNED HOUSE OF CHARAC- 


TER. Well planned on two floors; drive; hall and cloak- 
room, 3 reception, 5 or 6 beds. (basins), 2 baths. Central 
heating. Mains. 2 Garages. Well laid out gardens with 


Agents: F. L. MERCER & 





hard tennis — and orchard. 2 AC 


NEAR ALTON AND PETERSFIELD 


Adjoining National Trust beauty spot with panoramic 
views. 


COTTAGE STYLE HOUSE 


3 BEDROOMS, 
AGA COOKER 


Main electricity and water 


Simplicity and utility are the keynotes, full attention 
having been given to the horticultural and market 
garden side which includes nearly 5,000 square feet 
heated glasshouses. 
£4,750 WITH 4%, ACRES 


Lucrative proposition for the young working man 
or retired person capable of employing foreman- 
manager. 


BORDERS 
Between Limpsfield and Edenbridge. 


MODERN HOUSE OF SUPERLATIVE QUALITY 
AND CHARACTER 


2 BATHROOMS 








Internal appointments of highest standard. Spacious 
hall, cloakroom, charming lounge, dining room, loggia, 
model kitchen, 5 bedrooms (basins), 2 luxury bathrooms. 
Central heating. All mains. GARAGE. Delightful 
: grounds of NEARLY 2 ACRES. For Sale at £8,750 
Co., W.1 Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.1 


40, Piccadilly, 














Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., as above (Tel.: REGent 2481). (Tel.: REGent 2481). 
DORKING (Tel. 2212) ile 7 NOW TN. HASLEMERE (Tel. 680) 
EFFINGHAM (Tel. Bookham 2801) FARNHAM (Tel. 5261) 
BOOKHAM (Tel. 2744) u HINDHEAD (Tel. 63) 
ADJOINING 


WEST SURREY—HANTS BORDERS 
Haslemere station 3 miles. Waterloo 60 minutes. Excellent bus services. 
IN A PLEASANT AND CONVENIENT SITUATION, NEAR SHOPS AND 
NATIONAL TRUST COMMONS 


Hall, cloakroom, 2 recep- 
tion rooms, kitchen, etc.; 
* 5 bedrooms, bathroom, 


separate w.c. 


Main water, gas and elec- 
tricity. 


Modern drainage. 


GARAGE. 


Level garden (somewhat 
neglected) of about 
34 AC 





ALL REASONABLE OFFERS SUBMITTED PRIVATELY, 
OR BY AUCTION LATER 


Hindhead Office. 





CuBITT & WEST, (H.640.) 


LOVELY BROCKHAM GREEN, NEAR DORKING 


Close buses, shops and church. 


PARTICULARLY CHARMING PERIOD RESIDENCE 


Beautifully fitted and 
modernised. 


Centrally heated by Trianco. 
Oak floors and many fea- 
tures. 


Drawing room, study, very 
attractive dining room, 
morning room, compact 
model kitchen, 4 _ bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, all 
mains. Excellent outbuild- 
ings. 

Lovely old-world garden, 
well secluded and extend- 
ing to about 12 ACRE 


FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 


Dorking. 





Details, CUBITT & WEST, (D.421.) 











WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO. 


BLAGRAVE STREET, READING. Reading 2920 and 4112 
AN ELIZABETHAN GEM 


On edge of tranquil village 
in Bucks. 


Detached and secluded in 
walled garden with orchard 
adjacent; this most de- 
lightful small house has no 
low rooms, entirely 
modernised and in perfect 
condition. Hall, 2 sitting 
rooms, 3-4 bedrooms, bath- 
room. Main services. Gar- 
age. Easily kept garden. 
Rates only £10. 
3 ACRES FREEHOLD 
A very modest price 
accepted before Auction. 


17, 





is 








Between Haslemere and Petersfield 
golf course and nice shops. 
cloakroom, 2 reception, 


OST £4,500. TO-DAY’S PRICE £3,750. 


Bordering much favoured village with station, 
A well-planned pleasingly designed house containing hall, 





small sun lounge, compact offices, 4 bedrooms (basins), bathroom. Main services. 
Garage. Good garden, /2 ACRE FREEHOLD.—sSole Agents, WELLESLEY-SMITH 
AND CoO., as above. 

SUSSEX. LOVELY OLD COTTAGE, tiled roof; in wonderful country; 


* cloaks, loggia, 2 sitting, 3 beds., dressing, bath. Central heat. Own services 


Barn for 3 cars. 3 OR 11 ACRES. FREEHOLD. 





VERNON SMITH & CO. 


CHARTERED AUCTIONEERS AND ESTATE AGENTS 
Tel.: Horley, Surrey, 100/1. 





UNIQUE 15th-CENTURY RESIDENCE 
In quiet Surrey village overlooking open country. 
A house of character 


with a wealth of old oak 
and a secret room. 


5-6 beds, bath., lounge 
(30 ft. by 16 ft.), and 
2 other reception rooms, 
cloakroom, large kitchen. 
Main services. 
Central heating. 
Large garage block, con- 
vertible and other out- 
buildings. 


Delightful garden of 
1 ACRE 3 © ee 
FREEHOLD £6,000 OR MIGHT LET FURNISHED 


INGFIELD, in pleasant and convenient position. ATTRACTIVE MODERN 


DETACHED HOUSE with 4 bedrooms, bathroom, oak-panelled entrance hall, 
attractive lounge (18 ft. long), dining room, modern kitchen. Main services. Garage. 
Well-kept secluded garden. FREEHOLD ONLY £3,975 FOR QUICK SALE 
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BOURNEMOUTH 
SOUTHAMPTON 


FOX & 








BRIGHTON 
WORTHING 





ONLY £4,250 FREEHOLD FOR QUICK SALE 


In a delightful position overlooking parkland and adjacent to the New Forest. 
hurst 3 miles 


PLEASANT COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


5 bedrooms, dressing room, 
bathroom, 3. reception 
cloakroom, domes- 
tic offices. 


rooms, 


Main services. 
GARAGE BLOCK 
LOOSE BOX 


Garden and excellent pad- 





dock, about 
31/2 ACRES 
IMMEDIATE VACANT POSSESSION 
Fox & Sons, 32, London Road, Southampton (Tel. 5155, 4 lines). 





ROEDEAN, BRIGHTON 
With fine sea and downland views adjacent to golf cour: 
THIS CHARMING DETACHED REPRODUCTION TUDOR- STYLE 


RESIDENCE 
a comprising 4 bedrooms 
(h. and c¢.), luxury bath- 
room, sep. w.c., 2 fine 
reception rooms, sun log- 
gia, ground-floor cloak- 
room, well-equipped kit- 


chen. 

Central heating. 
INTEGRAL GARAGE 
WELL-STOCKED AND 
SECLUDED G ARDE N 
Oak floors and 
throughout. 


PRICE £7,750 
LEASEHOLD 


joinery 





ihe 


About 82 years to run; ground rent £26 5s. per annum 


Fox & SONs, 117-118, Western Road, Brighton (Tel.: Hove 39201, 7 lines). 


Lynd- 


SONS 


14 miles from a good main line station. 
ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 


standing high with south 
aspect, with distant views 
to the Isle of Wight. 


4 bedrooms (3 with basins, 


h. and c.), bathroom, 

2 reception rooms, ser 

vants’ bedroom or study, 
kitchen. 

Main electricity, gas and 

water. Septic tank drainage 


GARAGE 
Grounds of about 
1 ACRE 


PRICE £6,500 FREEHOLD 


Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth ( 





34 miles from good yachting centre. 





Tel. 6300) 





SOUTH HANTS 


On the outskirts of a market town standing in pleasant rural surroune 
US SETCUES. 


ATTRACTIVE 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


4 bedrooms (2 with basins), bathroom 


3 reception rooms, kitchen with Aga 
Main water. Efficient electric plant 
Low rateable value 


GARDEN AND SMALL PADDOCK 


11/2 ACRES 


PRICE £4,000 FREEHOLD 


Fox & Sons, 32, London Road, Southampton (Tel. 5155, 


lings and close to 





4 lines). 





EASY DAILY REACH OF LONDON. HASSOCKS, SUSSEX. ATTRACTIVE 

NEWLY BUILT SEMI-DETACHED HOUSES, close station. ONLY 7 
AVAILABLE. Early application advised. 3 bedrooms, bathroom, lounge (26 ft. 
long), well-equipped kitchen. All main services. Large garden with garage space. 
PRICE £2,400 FREEHOLD 


EW DETACHED BUNGALOWS. ONLY 3 AVAILABLE. 
bathroom, lounge, well-equipped kitchen. Garage. All mains. 
PRICE £2,600 FREEHOLD. 


TwixtT DOWNS AND SEA. Delightful setting just over one 

shore. Easy distance of main line station, and on bus route to Worthing. 
DETACHED OLD-WORLD COTTAGE, beautifully modernised. 3 bedrooms, 2 
bathrooms, 2 reception rooms with profusion of oak beams, modern kitchen. Main 
services. Secluded garden with fruit trees. OFFERED AT LOW PRICE OF 
£2,950 FREEHOLD, FOR IMMEDIATE SALE. 


HORSHAM, SUSSEX. A PLEASING MODERN DETACHED DOUBLE- 
FRONTED HOUSE of substantial brick and tile construction, situated in a good 
residential road within 4 mile of Horsham Station. 3 bedrooms, bathroom, separate 
w.c., 2 reception rooms, large kitchen. All main services. Excellent brick garage. 
Easily maintained garden. Early sale desired. PRICE £4,500 FREEHOLD. 


AYWARDS HEATH. On high ground. An ATTRACTIVE ARCHITECT- 

DESIGNED COTTAGE-STYLE RESIDENCE overlooking golf course. 

4 bedrooms, well-fitted bathroom, large lounge, dining room, tiled kitchen. Main 

a ctricity, gas and water. Garage, workshop. Delightful gardens of about 1/2 acre. 
PRICE £5,500 FREEHOLD 

Apply: Fox & Sons, 





3 bedrooms, 
Large garden 





mile from sea- 
SEMI- 








117 and 118, Western Road, Brighton (Tel : Hove 


3921 


Attractive sites adjacer 


NEW HOUSES AT WORTHING. 


it to main line 


station. (85 minutes Victoria.) Within easy reach of sea. SEMI-DETACHED 
3 bedrooms, etc. £2,260. DETACHED, similar, £2,495. Garage space Also 


BUNGALOWS from £2,595 with garage to £3,250. All freehold 


Iilustrated brochure from Worthing Office 


No road charges 





OTTINGDEAN, SUSSEX. 

the old village. SUBSTANTIALLY 
CORNER BUNGALOW. 3 bedrooms, 
rooms, kitchen with independent boiler 
PRICE £4,500 FREEHOLD 


With — rrupted views of the 


pir: bathroom, w.« yA 


Pleasant 


sea and close to 


NSTRUCTED DETACHED MODERN 


good reception 


garden with detached garage 








UST BE SOLD. ONE OF THE NICEST PERIOD COTTAGES IN SUSSEX 
“APRIL COTTAGE,” UPPER BEEDING. Pleasant position in village 
street only 8 miles from Brighton. Many attractive features including oak beams 
and inglenook fireplace, 3 bedrooms, bathroom, drawing room, dining room, sun 
lounge, well-equipped kitchen, cloakroom. Main electricity, water and gas. Large 
secluded well-maintained garden Double garage. Large greenhouse PRICE 
£5,250 FREEHOLD 
ETWEEN HAYWARDS HEATH AND HORSHAM. Convenient for daily 
travel to London. AN EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE MODERNISED 
RESIDENCE, ready for immediate occupation. 3 bedrooms, bathroom, large 
lounge, dining room, entrance hall with cloakroom, large kitchen. Main electric 
light and water. Modern drainage. Garage. Pleasant walled garden, paddock 


nearly 4 acres. Detached cottage 
WITHOUT THE COTTAGE. Early inspection advised 


lines); and 41, Chapel Road, Worthing (Tel.: Worthing 6120, 3 line 


PRICE £8,500 FREEHOLD, or £6,750 


s) 





DORSET 


Commanding extensive views over Poole Harbour to Brownsea Islands and the Purbeck 
Hills. Close to 18-hole golf course, 8 miles from Bournemouth 


WELL-CONSTRUCTED FAMILY RESIDENCE 


7 bedrooms, dressing room, 


3 reception rooms, maid’s 
sitting room, hall, kitchen 
and offices 
GARAGE FOR 3 CARS 


Garden sheds 
Conservatory 


All main services 
lastefully laid out garden 
and grounds with Dutch 
garden, lily and fish ponds 
Terraced walks, orchard 
and partly walled kitchen 
garden, in all about 


214 ACRES 


PRICE £8,000 FREEHOLD 
, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth (Tel. 6300) 





VACANT POSSESSION. 
Fox & SONS, 44-52 











CLOSE TO SOUTHAMPTON WATER 


In a good residential area about 4 miles from the eens River 
FR 


EEHOLD FAMILY RESIDENC 


with complete central heat- 
ing and polished maple 
floors to reception rooms 
6 bedrooms bathroom, 
lounge hall, 2 reception 
rooms, domestic offices 


Vain services 
GARAGE 


Useful range of outbuild- 





ings Garden of about 
344 ACRE 
aed PRICE £3,950 
ei vide FREEHOLD 
A BUNGALOW AND ADDITIONAL LAND ALSO AVAILABLE 


Apply: Fox & Sons, London Road, Southampton (Tel. 5155, 4 lines). 


2 
oe, 








OF INTEREST TO YACHTING ENTHU 
In a delightful setting amidst rural surroundings miles fron 
with its excellent yachting facilities. 


about 14 
coset 
Picturesque Detached ‘ 
Old-world 
Country Cottage 


of considerable antiquity 
4 bedrooms bathroom 
2 = attractive reception 


rooms, with inglenook fire 
places and beamed ceilings 
cloakroom and kitchen 


maintained garden 
with 


Easily 


DETACHED GARAGE 


gee £4,500 ‘FREEHOLD 
Fox & Sons, 41, Chapel Road, Worthing (Tel 





SIASTS 


n Birdham Pool 





6120). 





BEAUTIFUL NEW FOREST 


2 miles good market town Occupying choice secluded position with 


superb views. 


DISTINCTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 


6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms 


2 large attic rooms, 2 re 
ception rooms, lounge-hall 
kitchen with Aga cooker 
staff sitting room. Dairy 
Main water and electricity 


('-ntral heating 


Detxched bungalow 
Garage 4 cars. Heated 
greenhouse. “mall cow 


shed and other buildings 

Delightful gardens, kitchen 

garden, pasture land and 
woodlands 


TOTAL AREA 
ABOUT 25 ACRES 


PRICE £7,300 FREEHOLD 


Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth (T 





] 


fs ia 


6300). 
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41, BERKELEY SQUARE, I OFTS _ W RNER Also at OXFORD 
LONDON, W.1. GRO. 3056 ai N & A . e and ANDOVER 
AT REDUCED PRICE HAMPSHIRE COAST 
SURREY 
Near Camberley Heath Golf Club 1 hour from London 


WELL-APPOINTED MODERN RESIDENCE 








Close to the New Forest. 4 miles main-line station (Waterloo 90 minutes). 
BEAUTIFUL ELIZABETHAN HOUSE DATING 1565 A.D. 


Tastefully modernised 


Standing 350 feet above and includes fine oak 
sea level panelling, moulded 
2 reception, study and ceilings. 
small sitting room Hall, music and 3 reception, 
bedrooms, 3 bathrooms 6 principal bedrooms 
> bathrooms 
All Main Services st parate staff flat 


Central heating 


Centr ‘ ri 
ntral heating Main water and electricity 














ENTRANCE LODGE and Farmhouse, Bungalow 
GARAGE Cottage ludor-style gar- 
dens. Farmland and park, 
Kitchen garden and in all 
natural pleasure grounds 110 ACRES 
or would be sold with less 
6 ACRES : 
: —————— Elli ; FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION (except 25 acres). 
Sole Agents: Lorts & WARNER, as above. (6089) Sole Agents: Lorts & WARNER, as above. (6017) 
16, KING EDWARD 9, MARKET PLACE, 
STREET, OXFORD AMES STYLES & WHITLOCK CHIPPING NORTON, 
Tel. 4637 and 4638 OXON. Tel. 39 





AT A LOW RESERVE HIGH STREET HOUSE, WATLINGTON, OXON 


Situated in the ancient littl oun ¢ atlington. on e horders o on oe ' re . + 
Situa he a little town of Watlington the borders of MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER. MAIN DRAINAGE 
Buckinghamshire, within a stone's throw of shops, churches, station 

and frequent bus servicer, 8 miles from Thame, 15 miles from Oxford AMPLE WATER SUPPLY (MAIN AVAILABLE). TELEPHONE 


and 42 miles from London 


Delightful small old-world WALLED GARDEN of about 


THE VERY PLEASING MODERNISED 
OLD GEORGIAN HOUSE 


14 ACRE 


VACANT POSSESSION 
Constructed of brick, with a tiled roof and sash window 


frames, and in a perfect state of repair. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Contains, briefly, square entrance hall, 2 good-sized sitting rooms, 
loakroom, compact domestic offices with Aga cooker, 6 pleasant by private treaty now or by public auction later. 
bedrooms, maid’s bedroom or boxroom, and 2 well-fitted bathrooms 


GARAGES AND OUTBUILDINGS Auctioneers: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford Office 








OFFICES ALSO AT RUG3Y AND BIRMINGHAM 


sent“ RICKEARD, GREEN & MICHELMORE errs 
By direction of the Trustees FOUR SMALL PROPERTIES IN DEVONSHIRE FOR SALE 
RIVER TAW—DEVON WITH VACANT POSSESSION AND AT MODEST PRICES 

















ONE MILE OF EXCELLENT SALMON AND LYDFORD 
TROUT FISHING IN THE MIDDLE REACHES Near Dartmoor and main line station. 
OF THE RIVER TAW ATTRACTIVE COTTAGE RESIDENCE. 2 reception, 4 beds, bath, etc. Own electricity and water. Garage 
is included in the sale of a pleasantly situated and stabling. Garden and pasture, 3 ACRES. FREEHOLD £3,250 (Furnishings also available). (1).10,43:). 
COUNTRY HOUSE HONITON (4 miles) 
i . GEORGIAN-STYLE COUNTRY HOUSE in small hamlet. South aspe 2 reception, 4 beds (3 fitted h.c.), 
Suitable rr modernisation and containing 3-4 reception bath and compact offices. Main electricity. Double garage Yo ACRE OL. D WORLD GARDE N. FREEHOLD 





iestic offices, 5-7 bedrooms, 2 bath- £4,650. (D.10,432). 


rooms, ete 





MID-DEVON 


XVth CENTURY COTTAGE RESIDENCE with old beams and timbering. 2 reception, 3 bedrooms, 2 baths., 
compact, easily-run offices. Own electricity and water. Garage, etc. 14 ACRE garden and 2 ACRES orchard 


COTTAGE. GARAGE AND OUTBUILDINGS 























Inexpensive grounds of ABOUT 2 ACRES and paddock. FREEHOLD £3,750. (D.10,296). 
RECOMMENDED AS A BARGAIN DEVON—DORSET BORDERS 
400 ft. a.s.l. with fine views and near ‘bus 
AT PRICE OF ONLY £3,250 FOR FREEHOLD NICE MODERN COUNTRY HOUSE. 2 reception, cloaks, 4 beds., bath., and well-fitted offices. Main elec- 
WITH POSSESSION. (Ref. D.9342.) tricity. Garage and stabling. Well stocked garden and paddock. 1 ACRE. FREEHOLD £4,500. (1.9757). 

6, CHURCH ST., REIGATE \fN YY. y om) Be Tel.: REIGATE 4422-3 
4, BRIDGE ST., LEATHERHEAD A R & J (> ASC OIGN kk -} hk } Tel.: LEATHERHEAD 4133-4 
31, SOUTH ST., DORKING 4 . . Je Jl iS A Ji 4 4 BAN Tel.: DORKING 4071-2 

A FINE CONTEMPORARY HOUSE A COUNTRY COTTAGE WITH LARGE COUNTRY HOUSE WANTED 

Convenient for the London worker 5 ACRES WITH 12 TO 14 ROOMS 
In lovely rural setting near Reiqate, 10 minutes’ walk station ‘les rac -of EPS 

AN ARCHITECT-DESIGNED, DETACHED sea acai a Seeee ee or aye eee 
a Se ay fat somgtnted, MUST BE IN FAIRLY GOOD REPAIR AND WITHIN 
eaturing every conceivable modern innovation for com- ASY REACH OF STATI 
fort and convenience and in perfect condition. Large : 
windows and light decoration give airy, bright rooms Grounds not too extensive. 
Lovely open country setting on bus route to Dorking 
4 bedrooms, charming “‘through’’ lounge, cosy dining Please submit particulars to “‘H.J.,"" c/o Leatherhead 
room, ‘‘dream”’ kitchen (13 ft. by 12 ft.), cloakroom, office. 
tiled bathroom, 34 ACRE grrden. Garage. FREEHOLD 


£4,850. Sole Agents SUAL COMMISSION REQUIRED. 





For full particulars apply Dorking office 
COUNTRIFIED YET CONVENIENT 
Favoured lane on high ground between Leatherhead and 
Ashtead. 

LADY’S ATTRACTIVE MODERN DETACHED 
COTTAGE. White roughcast elevation with lead light 


windows Large hall, 2 good square reception rooms, 





WESTCOTT, NEAR DORKING 
Quietly positioned in cul-de-sac on high ground near 


this well known village A WELL PLANNED 
DETACHED HOUSE Puilt 1939 and offered by original 











owner. Fine lounge, dining room, large bright kitchen, PART 150 YEARS OLD with additional wing. Charm- : 4 ‘ in nue : ie = 
3-4 bedrooms, tiled b ae — ikroom. Part CEN- ing old-world 25-ft. panelled lounge, dining room, study, 4 bed., bathroom, 2 w.c.s, large kitchen with Ideal boiler. 
TRAL HEATING Bri 15 ACRE pretty 5 bedrooms, large kitchen, bathroom. 20-ft. garage 14 ACRE well stocked garden. 

zarden. FREEHOLD 2! Sole Agent : buildings. Lo $ y 

ga n <6, 50. le Agents Some farm. buildin ovely pleasure garden with FREEHOLD £4,200 


orchard, 2 paddocks. PRICE £6,850 FREEHOLD 
For full particulars apply Dorking office. For full particulars apply Re igate office. For further particulars apply Leatherhead office. 
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Also at CLRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, LEEDs, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER 





JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER STREET, LONDON, W.1 


MAYFAIR 
3316-7 


NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 





Denbigh 14 miles. 

CHARMING FREEHOLD COUNTRY HOUSE 
beautifully 
sheltered and 
tree-lined valley 
3} reception rooms, 
room, kitchen with Esse | VI 
cooker, 8&8 bedrooms with | : 
basins, 2 bathrooms, water 
powered electricity (wired 
for mains), central heating | 
lovely garden intersec- 
ted by River Ystrad 
(trout fishing), tennis 
lawn, kitchen garden 
imple outbuildings with 
over, pasture 
land and valuable timber 
acres. Vacant 
sion. For sale by Private 
Treaty or would let on 
lease for 3-4 years (the house could be divided into two residences at little expense) 

Further 83 acres and 7 cottages subject to tenancy if required 
Sole Agents: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 25, Nicholas Street, Chester. | 


DOL HYFRYD, NEAR DENBIGH, NORTH WALES | 


situated in a 

secluded 
Hall 

cloa 


ee as 
a! 


SED 


good 


posses 





*RESSING 


Apply: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 30, Hendford, Yeovil 


SOUTH DORSET 


miles West of Weymouth 


UNIQUE SMALL CASTLE RESIDENCE 


ROOM, 4 SITTING ROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS, 


KITCHEN 


water and ga 


Vain electricity 
GARDEN PADDOCK 
519 ACRES 

POSSESSION 


Tel. 1066). 








MAPLE & CO. 


OF TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 
ESTATE OFFICES 


5, GRAFTON STREET, OLD BOND STREET, wW.1 


Tel.: HYDE PARK 4685 





WANTED 
FREEHOLD COUNTRY 


SUSSEX—HAYWARDS HEATH 


Fine position close to the country club and bus routes 
14 miles Haywards Heath Station. express train service 


PROPERTIES 





EPSOM, REIGATE, DORKING, 
VIRGINIA WATER 
MODERN RESIDENCE. 2 floors only. 4-5 ber 
2 baths., 3 reception rooms. Garage, ete. Rateable 
under £90 
PRICE IN THE REGION OF £6-7,000 


Ref. A.J.H 


OTL 





ON THE CHILTERNS 


Within reach of Tring-Euston line 


PREFERABLY BERKHAMSTED AREA 








A SECLUDED COUNTRY RESIDENCE with ed 
= i rooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. Garage and 
: ‘ fet [Lt ae | Vo ACRE 
ARCHITECT DESIGNED COUNTRY RESI- Ref. F.L.M 
DENCE. Hall, cloakroom, 2 reception rooms, breakfast 
room, kitchenette, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. Main services Write. telep} 7 
Garage (2 cars). Delightful gerdens about 112 ACRES nee ephone or call 
FREEHOLD £7,000 Estate Offices, 5, Grafton Street, Old Bond street, Wo1 





MAPLE & CO., Tel.: Hyde Park 4685 Tel.: Hyde Park 4685 


| 


| 


HERTS—CHORLEY WOOD 


over Chess Valley, 18% miles 


high aground with fine vieu 
from town 


Oy 





i Se “ZZ ft 


DELIGHTFUL MODERN RESIDENCE, lounge hall, 


tine lounge (34 ft. by 16 ft.), dining room, sun lounge, 6 8 
bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Central heating. Oak floors, et« 
2 wvarages Terraced garden of about 112 ACRES 


FREEHOLD £9,500 
MAPLE & CO. Tel.: Hyde Park 4685 








56, BAKER STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 


DRUCE & Co, Lio 


ESTABLISHED 1822 
WELbeck 4488 (20 fines 





BRIGHTON, SUSSEX 


Within about 1 mile Preston Park Statior 


BETWEEN WOBURN SANDS 
AND NEWPORT PAGNELL 


On bus route and about 400 yards of village 


DELIGHTFUL DETACHED QUEEN ANNE 


“i 


COTTAGE 
3 large bedrooms, bathroom, 2 excellent reception rooms 
well-fitted offices 
Electric light and power, own well water Septic tank 


drainage 


GARAGE FOR 3 CARS. DELIGHTFUL MATURED 
GROUNDS WITH MANY FRUIT TREES APPROX. 
1 ACRE. Very low upkeep. R.V. £11 
AN OUTSTANDING BARGAIN AT £3,000 





FREEHOLD. 


LAND REQUIRED 


50 TO 100 ACRES ANY DISTRICT WITHIN 25 





AN OUTSTANDINGLY ATTRACTIVE 2 BED- 
ROOMED HOUSE: In small garden with wide 


frontage (80 ft.). Hall with cloakroom, lounge 15 ft. by 
MILES OF LONDON 14 ft. 6in. with cocktail bar, panelled dining room 
SUITABLE FOR GRAVEL PIT beautiful kitchenette > double bedrooms, attractive 
tiled bathroom in pale green. Detached brick garage 

DrvucE & Co., have a purchaser actively seeking In very nice order throughout. R.V. £40 


Messrs 
and can arrange for an immediate inspection and decision 





PRICE £4,750 FREEHOLD 


A PERFECT GEORGIAN GEM 


Within 1 walk of Hyde Park and Marhle Arch i) 


ntial 


minute's 


favourite sunny reside 


LOW BUILT AND IN BEAUTIFUL 
CONDITION THROUGHOUT 


with Accommodation virtually on three floors. 


square 


GROUND FLOOR HALL with CLOAKROOM, DIN 
ING ROOM, MORNING ROOM and KITCHENETTE 
Handsome FIRST FLOOR DRAWING ROOM 24 ft. by 
Is ft. with parquet, Adams fireplace, beautiful carved 
pine doors, overmantel and furniture PRINCIPAI 
DOUBLE BEDROOM SUITE with DRESSING BATH 
ROOM off having mirror walls hidden and 
lavishly fitted Above arranged as self-contained suite 
lesigned for owner’sson). DINING LOUNGE, DOUBLE 
BEDROOM, KITCHENETTE, LARGE BATHROOM 


vardrobes 


s Housekeeper’s flat in basement CENTRALLY 
HEATED and with Furniture specially designed t« 
itch architecture. Lease 48 vears. GR. £150 


PRICE £12,000 INCLUDING CONTENTS. 


Confidently recommended 











ASCOT, BERKSHIRE 
(ASCOT 545) 


HOUSE, LAND & ESTATE AGENT, AUCTIONEER, VALUER & 8S 


MRS. N. C. ‘(TUFNEI 


SUNNINGHELL, BERKSHIRE 
ASCOT 818) 


L, 


RVEYOR 





By order of Field-Marshal Earl Alexander of Tunis 
EG., PC. O.C.B:, COM.G., D.8:0., MA 


BERKSHIRE 


fe hefivves teeot and 


SUNNINGHILL, 


Conveniently situated on 


ENGLEFIELD GREEN, SURREY 


omnibus rou 
Sunningdale 


AN EXCELLENT PROPERTY 


SUITABLE FOR DEVELOPMENT OR PRIVATE 





OCCUPATION 
MAIN HOUSE with 10 bed. (6 with ind vasitis 
> bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, usual offices 
Vain services Central heatina 





A WELL-BUILT COUNTRY HOUSE in perfect COTTAGE AND GARAGE BLOCK 
order and completely modernised. 9 bedrooms (4 with 
h. and c. basins), 3 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms, studio G 
and playroom, ultra mode:n Canadian kitchen. Main 
services. Central heating by gas. Garages with flat over 
5 ACRES. PRICE £6,000 for Crown Lease with 30 years 
unexpired. Might let semi-furnished 10 gns. weekly. 
Apply, Sole Agents as above 


irdens and grounds of about 8 ACRES 


FREEHOLD ONLY £7,500 
FOR THE WHOLE 





Adjoining SWINLEY GOLF COURSE 
miles from Ascot Station 


AN EXCELLENT COTTAGE-STYLE HOUSE 





bedrooms (5 with h. and c¢. basins), 3 bathrooms 
2 reception rooms, usual offices. Main services. Dilamatik 
entral heating. Outside playroom. Garage, with room 
r. Second garage. 21/2 ACRES. FREEHOLD €7,500 


Unfurnished rental £250 p.a 
Apply Age 


Sole nt as above 
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ESTATce HOUSE, 


CYRIL JONES & CLIFTON, ea 


Maidenhead 2033 





MAIDENHEAD’ (3 lines) 
WEST BERKSHIRE IDEAL FOR DIVISION NEAR MAIDENHEAD THICKET 


In the Lamhourn Valley 


DELIGHTFUL OLD HOUSE 


IN OLD WORLD VILLAGE OF HURLEY 


( Between Maidenhead and Henley) 





MODERN HOUSE IN FIRST-RATE CONDITION 
5 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, breakfast —. 


with 5 bedrooms (3 with basins), bathroom, 3 reception GEORGIAN RESIDENCE with 9 bed., 3 bath, 2 brick garages. Charming garden. Main services 
rooms. 12 modern loose boxes: old barn; saddle room 4 recep. Walled garden, 71/2 ACRES. Four old-world in perfect order. 

and outbuildings Orchard and 10 ACRES. Main cottages: detached music room and garages Main 

electricity and water. Ideal for training establishment electricity and water FOR SALE FREEHOLD, ONLY £6,500 FREEHOLD. 


PRICE ONLY £7,500 FREEHOLD 
CYRIL JONES & CLIFTON, F.A 





Agents I.. as above Sole Agents: 





WITH POSSESSION, asa whole or in lots, privately 
or by public auction shortly. 
CYRIL JONES & CLIFTON, F.A.I 





REMUNERATIVE RIDING STABLES adjoining could 
also be purchased. 
CYRIL JONES & CLIFTON, F.A.I., 





as above Sole Agents: as above. 


























































ESHER 
WALTON-ON-THAMES 
WEYBRIDGE 
SUNBURY-ON-THAMES 


MANN & CO. 


WEST SURREY 





HASLEMERE 
GUILDFORD 
WOKING 


WEST BYFLEET 








ATTRACTIVE 
DETACHED RESIDENCE 


ROUGH CAST AND COLOURWASHED 
ELEVATIONS, RED TILED ROOF 


Convenient Woking town and station 





DRESSING ROOM, 

RECEPTION, 

ORNAMENTAL GARDEN 
SERVICES 


BATHROOM 
KITCHEN 
MAIN 


4 BEDROOMS 
SEPARATE 
GARAGE 


W } 


FREEHOLD £3,850 


kitchen. 


Woking Office: 3, High Street. Tel. 3800-3. HEATING. Main 





REALLY CHARMING 
MODERN ARCHITECT DESIGNED 
HOUSE 


7 minutes’ walk Woking town and station 























5 bedrooms, bathroom, hall cloakroom, 
Detached garage 


services. 


Woking Office: 3, High Street. 


Good garden 





SUPERBLY APPOINTED AND 
REDECORATED MODERN RESIDENCE 
Green shuttered elevations and under Pantiled roof 

Conveniently situated Cobham 

2 FLOORS ONLY 
5 bedrooms, bathroom, ft. lounge, 2 reception 
kitchen, maid’s room, hall cloakroom. Garage. Lovely 
34 ACRE garden. All services. Central heating 

Oak flooring. 

FREEHOLD £7,500 

Esher Office: 70, High Street. Tel 


99 


3537-8 








ATTRACTIVE DETACHED 
RESIDENCE IN MODERN STYLE 


In quiet tree-lined road with good bus service to Woking 
Station (Waterloo 30 mins.) 


9 


kitchen 
garden 


4 bedrooms, 
breakfast 


bathroom, reception 
room Double garage. 
Main services. 
SOLE AGENTS 
FREEHOLD £3,950 
Woking Office: 3, High Street (Tel. 3800-3) 


rooms, 
Secluded 








2 reception rooms, 
CENTRAL 
FREEHOLD £6,250 
Tel. 3800. 




































FIFE. ELIE HOUSE 
FOR SALE BY PRIVATE BARGAIN 


St. Andrews 18 miles 


400 yards 
The PROPERTY offered includes the Mansion House, 5 small houses, 
garage, etc., walled garden, and about 120 acres policy parks and wood- 
lands, all with VACANT POSSESSION. All buildings in first-class 
condition. 


Kirkealdy Leven 9 miles Elie railway station 


18 miles 


MANSION HOUSE. In outstandingly good condition, and ideally suited for hotel 
or school. 60 apartments, including 6 spacious public rooms, 25 bedrooms, 10 
bathrooms, ample domestic accommodation. Main electricity and gas. Centrally 
heated throughout, and hot water supplied by newly installed automatic oil system. 
SMALL HOUSES. All completely modernised and with electricity. 
GARAGE. Accommodation for 15 cars; centrally heated; hydraulic ramp; com- 
pressor; petrol pump. 
OUTBUILDINGS. Commodious stables and other outbuildings, including factor’s 
office 
GARDEN. 83 acres surrounded by wall in excellent condition; extension greenhouses, 
centrally heated 


THE PROPERTY IS FOR SALE AS A WHOLE 


but division into certain lots will be considered. 
For further particulars and permits to view, apply 
ALEX. S. McLEOD, A.R.1.C.S., Factor, Nairn Estates Office, Kirkcaldy, or 


FRASER, STODART & BALLINGALL, W.S., 16, Castile Street, Edinburgh, 
who will receive offers. 


CHARTERED 
AUCTIONEERS 


CHARTERED 
SURVEYORS 


T. CRUNDEN & SON 


LITTLEHAMPTON. Tel. 106 (3 lines) 


r ~ 
ANGMERING, SUSSEX 

A FINE COUNTRY RESIDENCE in an old-world village, approximately 

14 miles from Angmering main line station and 34 miles from the sea. The House, 

which stands in approximately 2 ACRES of garden comprises excellent lounge, 

morning room, large dining room, gun room, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, spacious 

domestic offices. Garage, etc. All main services. FREEHOLD £5,500. 


LITTLEHAMPTON, SUSSEX 
COMMODIOUS MARINE RESIDENCE immediately facing sea front, ideally 
suited for use as a small private hotel or guest house. The accommodation com- 
prises 10 bedrooms, 3 reception rooms, bathroom, kitchen and usual offices. All 
main services. FREEHOLD £4,500. 


RUSTINGTON, SUSSEX 
A DETACHED BUNGALOW IN COURSE OF ERECTION in secluded 
residential road within 5 minutes’ walk of village centre and sea front. Hall, lounge- 
dining room (19 ft. by 13 ft.), 3 bedrooms, tiled kitchen and bathroom, w.c. Garage, 
ete. Garden. Radiators and heated towel rail from thermostatic boiler. Ample 
power and light points. FREEHOLD £3,250. 


LITTLEHAMPTON, SUSSEX 
NEW HOUSES OF ATTRACTIVE DESIGN at present being erected in a resi- 
dential part of the town. Each house will contain lounge, kitchen-meals room, 
3 bedrooms, bathroom, w.c. Integral garage, garden, etc. FREEHOLD. 
DETACHED £2,950. SEMI-DETACHED £2,750. 








































. For SALE by AUCTION in FEBRUARY, unless 


PEARSON, COLE & SHORLAND 


279, HIGH STREET, DORKING. Tel. 3897-8. 
ROAD, S.W.3. Tel.: KENsington 0066-7-8. 


HANS 

ON THE SOUTH SLOPE OF BOX HILL 
FACING BETCHWORTH GOLF COURSE 

much photographed position with frontage to the River Mole 





SURREY. 


In a unique 


An attractive white 
Gabled Farmhouse 
in rural setting. 

6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms 
3 reception rooms, cloaks, 
domestic offices. 
STAFF BUNGALOW 


GARAGE AND 
GREENHOUSE 


Charming garden with 
paddock 


OVER 3 ACRES 





sold privately meanwhile. 
OFFERS INVITED 


Keys with the Auctioneers, as above. 








PURNELL, DANIELL & MORRELL 
HON! ron (Tel, 404) SI DHOUTH (Tel 958) EXM( yUTH Ta 3975) 


‘ y T 
GLORIOUS DEVON 
Three miles Sidmouth Junction (3 hours 20 minutes Waterloo). 
Situated amidst the choicest of Devon scenery with views over the Otter Valley to 
Dartmoor and Exmoor in the distance; 4 miles Honiton. 


This well-built and 
luxuriously equipped 
BUN LOW 
Contains: HALL 
LOU NGE (30 ft. by 14 ft.) 
CLOAKROOM, IDEAL 
KITCHEN with AGA 
} LOVELY BEDROOMS, 

BATHROOM 
water and electricity 
Modern drainage 
Telephone 





Mai: 


Small Guest Bungalow in 
garden. Really exquisite 
pleasure gardens and 
grounds, als¢ ich grass 





r 
idock 
GARAGE 





pac 
GOOD 


IN ALL 6 ACRES 
FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


S.4186 


Full details and photographs from the Agents, as above 
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ESTATE HARRODS ON eae 


Telegrams: : 
fiddle. lenin: josie 32, 34 and 36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 saan delice 





OXFORDSHIRE CHILTERNS A PROPERTY OF GREAT CHARACTER, HISTORIC INTEREST AND 


. ’ : CH 
Fine situation. About 8 miles from Henley. Bus passes TT > a 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE OF CONSIDERABLE CHARACTER FULLY LICENSED 
Oak beams and floors. A lucrative investment for sale as a going concern. 


. Sit ( 
ie | } reception rooms, 5 bed- ituated in a wealthy mar 


ket town 30 miles south of 

London and well popu 

lated. The building is of 

Adjoining cottage Tudor style and has a 

wealth of oak beams in all 
rooms 


rooms, bathroom 


Electric light and other 
conveniences Accommodation comprises 
ground floor, dining room 
to seat 40, bar, first floor 
dining room to seat 60 
private sitting room 
modern bathroom 


GARAGE 
and outbuildings. 


Pleasure garden with lawn, 
kitchen garden, fruit trees 
Area about 1 ACRE 


Kitchens exceptionally and 
more than adequately 
equippe d 











PRICE ONLY £4,500 Full particulars and appointment to view apply Sole Agents 
HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1. HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
(Telephone: KE Nsington 1490. Extn. 807) (Telephone: KENsington 1490. Extn. 820) 
FAVOURITE CHELMSFORD DISTRICT BRACING KENTISH COAST 
45 minutes London. Yachting 9 miles. East coast 17 miles In a lovely district, about 7 miles from Folkestone. 
A VERY ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE PICTURESQUE MODERN RESIDENCE DESIGNED ON 2 FLOORS 


With large and well-pro- 3 reception room t bed 





portioned rooms Lounge rooms, bathroom 

hall, 2 reception rooms, 

7 bed and dressing rooms Modern drainage Main 

2 vathrooms All main electric light and water 

services Heated garage 

ind outbuildings. Lovely GARAGE 

matured garden of nearly and other outbuildings 

1 ACRE 

Gardens of delightful char 
acter with lawn, vegetable 

Suitable family  resi- garden and other features 

dence, small hotel, or 

nursing home. {rea about 113 ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD £6,250. VACANT POSSESSION GREAT BARGAIN AT £4,500 
HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1. 
(Telephone: KENsington 1490. Extn. 810) (Telephone: KENsington 1490. Extn. 807) 








KENLEY. 30 MINUTES TOWN CLOSE TO NEWL ANDS CORNER AND LEITH HILLS 


ve common. Daily access London. 


Unspoilt surroundings 600 ft. up. Adjoining exter 
I q I 


Luxurious Residence on 


Wing of a lovely Tudor- 2 floors only. 


styled Residence 








with Horsham slab roof Hall, 3 handsome reception \ 
Good lounge-hall, 3 recep- rooms, oak cocktail lounge \ 
tion rooms, hall with par- 5-6 best bedrooms, 3 bath 
quet floorinyt, 5 good bed- rooms, 3 maids’ rooms 
rooms (basis h. and c.), labour-saving offices 
luxury bathroom, very Outstanding features: 
compact model offices. Companies’ — electrics light 
All companies’ mains, Aga- and power, wate Central 
matic central heating. Gas- heating throughout \ya 
fired hot water. Good gar- cooker. Ample fitted cuy 
age and outbuildings boards. Polished oak floo 
Lovely matured gardens, Cedar-wood doors Oak 
with woodland copse, etc., staircase, etc. Garage for 2 
IN ALL ABOUT Useful outbuildings 
os BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS 
£5,950 FREEHOLD Terraces, lawns, rhododendrons and azaleas, kitchen garden, heated greenhouse, 
Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 in all 4 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. A property quite out of the ordinary. 
(Telephone: KE Nsington 1490. Extn. 806) Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 


(Telephone: KENsington 1490. Extn. 806) 


7 c 
1} Pat: ings eset beg " ASY REACH OF GUILDFORD 


GENUINE PERIOD RESIDENCE que village. Well away from noise and traffic 
CHARMING. PERIOD RESIDENCE DATING TO 17th CENTURY 


' of irresistible charm and 
character, the last word Completely modernised 
’ in comfort and economy without spoiling the 
“= , ’ 
oe 








Magnificent lounge hall, 3 or original features Large 
4 reception rooms, 7 bed lounge-hall with galleried 
rooms (h. and c.), 3 luxury landing. $ reception rooms 
bathrooms, domestic offices 7 bedrooms pavhags in 
on modern labour-saving ; a 


2 bathrooms, good model 
meee. Splendid garage oibien. Old oan hiael 
block for 4 and stabling D\ Capaian. sunlly faniies 
for 2. 3 good cottages Companic 3’ water, electri 


(1 vacant), greenhouse, et light and power, oil-fired 
Company’s water, electric ‘ 

* ‘ ’ " heat elightft 
light and power. Complete ha yee oo r ; ae 
central heating. Indepen- toes allyytaces® 5 ant oe <> 
dent hot water and softener be aida oa p Meee ygrnitne 
PARK-LIKE GROUNDS pceonleeg ise 

. z i . ogethe tl 
intersected by picturesque court, pond, together with 

pasture and arable land, in 





. MOAT, lawns, beautiful ‘ 
flower beds, walled kitchen garden, orchard, vinery, good pastureland with matured all about 12 ACRES 
timber. IN ALL 30 ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Inspected and highly rtrennd ‘nded by HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Inspected and strongly recommended by the Sole Agents 
Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Telephone: KENsington 1490. Extn. 806). HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 
(Telephone: KE Nsington 1490. Extn. 806) 








BUCKS AN OUTSTANDING BARGAIN. ONLY £4,750 


Glorious views over the Thames Valley. One hour Paddington . ra By m~ATCS 
A FINE T.T. ATTESTED DAIRY AND MIXED FARM BERKSHIRE DOWNS 
Handy for Lambourn, Hungerford, Newbury, etc 


with an attractive Farmhouse. 
GENUINE PERIOD THATCHED COTTAGE 


2 reception rooms, 4 bed 
hr ‘ d , - 
— beet maids Modernised ‘revardloss 
ved-sitting room, et cost. full of oak beams 

All Co.’s mains. Partial 2 good reception root 
central heating 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms 

2 garages. Modern cottage GARAGE 

Excellent farm buildings USEFUL 

Cow standings, fitted with OUTBUILDINGS 

Alfa-Laval milking ma Cone conten, elects take 

chine, dairy,  sterilising 

room, Dutch barn, et Independent hot water 


HIGHLY FERTILE 
LAND WITH about 30 
acres of good arable land 


Inexpensive grounds 
gether with 3 paddocks 











and 40 acres of first-class Cottage available if 
pasture, in all about required. 
octets - ' RES IN ALL 11 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD or would be sold lock, stock and barrel. oe . 
Inspected and recommended by Harrops LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Telephone: KENsington 1490. Eztn. 806) Telephone: KENsington 1490. Extn. 806) 
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Living colour . . . colour 







that can look the sun in 


the eye without dimming or 





weakening or fading by a 











flicker. Sanderson use it in 
plain linens, patterned weaves 
or printed fabrics that make 
much of any room and keep 


it young for years. 


You will find the name on the selvedge. 
MADE AT UXBRIDGE, MIDDLESEX. 








Wi he ous... 


pHs 
eis. 


SHOWROOMS: BERNERS STREET, LONDON; NEWTON TERRACE, GI ASGOW; QUEEN STREET, EDINBURGH AND HIGH STREET, EXETER. 
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LADY JANE WALDEGRAVE 


1 


Lady Jane Waldegrave, second daughter of Earl and Countess Waldegrave, is to be married on February 20 to the 


Hon. Euan Howard, eldest son of Lord and Lady Strathcona and Mount Roval 
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BENEFACTION AND PRESERVATION 


S in this and other old countries Govern- 
ment policy pursues the easy way of 
exploiting the owner of property by penal 

taxation, the appeals for private benefaction 
to preserve their historic background become 
more spectacular and spread far beyond national 
borders. Such benefactions have been accepted 
in the past as largely the business of the wealthy 
private citizen, and those governments which 
have recently made any serious attempt to 
undertake the work themselves have either done 
too little or done it badly. In France, La 
Demeure Historique organisation sought to 
spread the burden of maintaining historic 
chateaux over the visiting public, to supplement 
the Government support of monuments his- 
toriques, and the attempts now being made to 
restore the Palace and Gardens of Versailles 
show that such efforts still depend on the indi- 
vidual Frenchman, helped, as on a previous 
occasion, by the generosity of a Rockefeller. 
In this country we have reason to be thankful 
for similar American aid in the shape of the 
Pilgrim Trust, founded by Mr. Edward Hark- 
ness with a fund of £2 million at a famous 
dinner-party. The American nation itself, con- 
scious of the need for keeping its own past in 
focus, has turned to the Rockefeller family for 
assistance in reconstructing ‘‘ Colonial Williams- 
burg,’’ the one-time capital of the great Virginia 
Colony, and a recent report shows that more 





than six million people have visited it 

In Britain attention has been most recently 
concentrated on the restoration of our eccle 
siastical fabrics. Now that the great appeal for 
Westminster Abbey is closed we may expect a 
new one for St. Paul’s, and there will undoubt- 
edly be renewed activity on the part of the 
Historic Churches Preservation Trust, which 
made its call in 1952 for the £4 million which 
must somehow be raised in the next ten years 
to supplement the utmost that the parishes 
themselves can do For its first year it has 
received gifts and promises amounting to 
£300,000 and has been able to make many grants 
for immediate needs. It is worth noting that 
this first distribution included £10,000 from the 
Pilgrim Trust, which has decided to help parish 
churches through the new body instead of indi 
vidually as in the past. For this and the aid 
being given to the cathedrals we must all be 
grateful, though it cannot be assumed that our 
own people have been lacking in generosity 

Coming to secular buildings, the prohibi 
tive effects ol penal taxation on private bene- 
faction become much easier to define. It was a 
Labour Government which set up the Gowers 
Committee, but it was not until last summer 
that a Conservative Government ventured to 
carry some of their recommendations into prac- 
tice Meanwhile private citizens have been 
doing their best. The National Trust, as all 


know who are interested in places of present or 
historic beauty, is in a real sense our great 
private benefactor. It is, however, a corporate 
one, representing, on August 1, 1953, forty 
thousand individuals. Their number is perhaps 
matched by the number of those who have been 
deprived of the means to make such benefactions 
unnecessary. Among the individuals it is 
difficult to make distinctions, but perhaps we 
may mention the recent bequest of Miss 
Woodward towards the purchase of historic 
houses in Cornwall and Devon, and the adven- 
tures of Mr. Ernest Cook in acquiring for pre 
servation a number of historic country houses, 
including, alas, the ill-fated Coleshill 

The Historic Buildings Act now gives a 
well-chosen Historic Buildings Council an annual 
sum of £250,000 to help things along and to 
meet immediate needs. For the moment this 
may be just enough to prevent imminent 
dilapidation. But it cannot be any satisfactory 
solution even within the limited area prescribed, 
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THE BRIMSTONE BUTTERFLY 


NE light 
Tempestuous day 
I saw, 
When little joy 
Could season boast, 
A butterfly that 
Might have been 
Last summer’s ghost 
Along the hedge, 
Now bare of leaf, 
It flew to find 
A sunlit place 
The winter's grey 
And brown to grace 
With wings as light 
And fair as thoughts 
That out of nothing 
Re-create 
Imaginary spring 
EILEEN A. SOPER 


VOW VV VDE 


unless the funds available become much greater. 
We are now told that the next Labour Govern- 
men* will seek to ‘‘remedy the gross discrepan- 
cies in the present distribution of capital’ by 
direct confiscation. These “gross discrepan 
cies’’ apply apparently to ‘all the poverty- 
stricken areas of the world” as well as to our 
own. If private benefactors are to be further 
extinguished in the attempt to bring the whole 
population of the globe up to “‘cost of living”’ 
standard, the prospect of civilised tradition 
seems dim indeed. 


FORESTRY GRANTS 

WNERS of private woodlands can get help 

from the Forestry Commission towards the 
cost of planting if they agree to manage their 
woodlands in a way approved by the Com- 
mission. The rate of grant has just been 
increased slightly with an upper limit of £15 an 
acre for dedicated woodlands and a maintenance 
grant of 5s. an acre annually. More important 
is the new grant to be paid for the next five 
years for the clearance of unproductive scrub 
There are many such areas that are doing no 
good to-day which could be cleared and re 
stocked with trees. The Forestry Commission 
will now give grants of up to £12 10s. an acre 
towards the cost of clearing and the planting 
grant will be payable in addition These 
decisions by the Forestry Commission come 
appropriately at a time when private torestry 
is suffering acutely from the low prices obtain 
able for everything but top-quality timber, and, 
moreover, fellings are limited by licence 
Timber prices have lately varied widely from 
one district to another, especially since the 
Scottish windblow of last winter, which has 
forced a great deal of extra timber on the 
market; it has become impossible for woodland 
owners to know what they should get for their 
timber If the Forestry Commission could 
guarantee support prices for timber as the 
Ministry of Agriculture does for the main farm 
products, landowners would be much more con- 
fident in tackling the clearing and planting 
which the new grants are intended to encourage. 
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PROPERTY VALUES 


Epes who read our Estate Market notes 
regularly will be aware that there has 
lately been a considerable fall in the value of 
almost all kinds of property. To some extent 
this was inevitable, for prices had been main- 
tained at a fictitious level ever since the end of 
the war. Nevertheless, competent observers 
have been surprised by the extent of the fall 
within the past few months. For instance, to 
quote one agent, the sale prices of farms, for 
long one of the most popular commodities on 
the market, ‘‘have probably dropped, on 
average, some 30 per cent., and far more in 
some places.’’ The chief reason for this, per- 
haps, is that the capital required to stock and 
maintain the modern farm is not easily come 
by at a time when the banks are restricting 
their advances. As for houses, the success of 
the Government’s building programme, coupled 
with the lifting of the development charge, 
and a general easing of building restrictions, has 
brought down the price of small houses, and 
schools and institutions who have had the 
market for the type of property generally 
described as “‘mansions’’ almost to themselves 
have for the most part been satisfied. But this 
does not explain satisfactorily the steep decline 
in the past six months. There are probably two 
reasons for this. One, which applies only to 
property for investment, is that the firmer tone 
of the Stock Exchange has resulted in the 
switching of money from real estate to gilt-edged 
and industrial securities; the other is that sellers 
now recognise that they can no longer expect to 
get the price for a property that they would 
have received two or three years ago. 


DANGEROUS ELMS 

T is not surprising that people have written 

to the Press to protest that so many of the 
elms in Kensington Gardens should have been 
threatened with the axe. There is a growing 
interest in trees, and nobody wishes to see one 
felled unnecessarily. Unfortunately the elm 
largely deserves its bad name. By far the 
greater proportion of the damage caused by 
falling boughs or trees is due to elms. Yet, 
though they are commonly planted beside roads 
and paths in public parks, rarely does one see a 
notice warning people of their potential danger. 
Even elms that appear sound may suddenly fall 
owing to some unsuspected fault. They are in 
the first place prone to unbalance in the crown, 
and are especially liable to fall if, owing to a 
weak fork, one of the crown branches breaks off, 
making them still more unbalanced. Then, 
their +imber has a short and twisted grain in 
which fatal cross tensions are easily set up. 
Factors like these appear to be as important as 
elm disease, which has not proved quite the 
scourge it threatened to be when it appeared in 
this country some twenty-five years ago. The 
fungus concerned does not, it appears, affect all 
species and hybrids alike. Moreover, it cannot 
easily grow outwards from one annual ring to 
the next, and a diseased tree may recover 
if it is not re-infested annually by elm bark 
beetles coming from another tree. 


A FAIR DEAL FOR RATS 
TOW, Muse, let’s sing of rats’’ is a line of 
NX poetry, quoted by Boswell, which most 
of his readers have always deemed rather 
ridiculous. Such would not be the view of Miss 
Ivy Halden, who lately spoke on the keeping of 
animals in schoois, for she would presumably 
think rats a most suitable subject for the Muse 
They have, she says, a raw deal in life and 
nobody who has the personal acquaintance with 
a rat will ever think of it again as loathsome 
No doubt a small rat can now and again make 
an agreeable enough pet, but it is to be feared 
that the general prejudice against them will sur- 
vive. Miss Halden says, and doubtless wisely, 
that the keeping of pets by children is a good and 
pleasant way for them to learn kindness, but 
they must not make divisions between “nice 
animals and horrid creatures.’’ It is a question 
whether their parents will hold these democratic 
views about the animal community. Most of 
them will draw unfair social distinctions, with 
white mice perhaps on one side of the line and 
rats emphatically on the other. 
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A 
COUNTRYMAN’S 


NOTES 
By TAN NIALL 


WEEK or two ago I had to go through 
the apple racks. A flavour of ripeness and 
fermentation told me that the inspection 
was overdue. I clambered up on to the platform 
beside the racks and began weeding out the odd 
apple or two that had gone rotten because of 
careless handling at the time of picking and 
storing. On the whole the varieties were in good 
order, but I was surprised to discover that some 
were being eaten away. My first thought was 
that a mouse had decided to winter in the store 
and then I picked up some of the ‘‘nibbled’’ 
apples and studied them. They had been 
gnawed in a horizontal plane in relation to the 
rack. Each one was trimmed down as flat as a 
table on top but not entirely smooth. The 
hundreds of little ripples or dimples on the sur- 
face of the spoilt fruit made me ponder for 
a while until I found an apple that had three 
tiny wood-lice upon it. They were dead. 
I could find no more and I concluded that, 
although they are fond of apples and burrow 
into windfalls, they need some other item of diet 
which is unobtainable in our storehouse. 
A search by the light of a powerful torch 
satisfied me that there were no live lice on any 
of the racks, but since we had not kept apples 
there before I could not tell whether the lice had 
already been in the building or had been brought 
in with the fruit. The little “tanks,’’ as the 
children call them, had certainly eaten their fill 
before they died, and they had been most 
particular in their choice of the softer and more 
mellow fruit. 
* ‘ * 
TTOHERE are still men about who love such 
things as the old long salmon rods, a horse- 
hair cast or a muzzle-loading gun. I believe 
a club for muzzle-loaders exists. Most of the 
muzzle-loading men are great enthusiasts and 
keen to make converts. I met one recently and 
after we had talked for a while I began to under- 
stand his outlook, although I could never take 
to the muzzle-loading gun. The enthusiast 
dallies with his weapon. He is not out to shoot 
a great amount of game, but to savour the thing 
as another might brandy. He loads, as he must, 
with deliberation and great care. He discharges 
his piece almost in cold blood because for him 
there can be no second shot, no split-second 
movement with cartridges between his knuckles. 
His is a Jeisurely sport and he should, it seems 
to me, be accompanied by a pack of miniature 
beagles, a man to carry his powder, shot and bag 
and perhaps another retainer to proffer the 
snuff-box ! My grandfather used to have 
a muzzle-loading gun. It was a broken old thing 
in my day and, to be honest, I cannot remember 
how it was fired. Some of the fittings were 
missing before I was old enough to lift it and by 
the time I might have intelligently examined it 
the gun’s remains had been interred. The thing 
I recall about the old gun was that it burst. 
Grandfather used to load up when the grouse 
came down into the harvest field. Sometimes 
he loaded in hot blood and rammed everything 
down too heartily and sometimes, it seemed, he 
was generous with powder. The gun burst before 
my time, but it left a gun lesson for me, a neat 
little white scar on the old man’s cheek and 
a sizeable piece missing from his thumb. I think 
I was cured of all desire to use a muzzle-loader 
almost as soon as I could walk. I have never 
felt inclined to try one since. 


* * 
* 


ghee people seem to admit rather 
grudgingly that a cocker spaniel can be 
called a gun-dog and I suppose that, being short 
legged, heavy-coated and less able to carry than 
the more generally accepted breeds, the cocker 
is not the ideal dog for the shooting man. It is 
quite true that a cocker is not built to handle a 
hare. A tendency to gather a lot of water and 
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C. Righton Campin 


THE COAT-OF-ARMS OF THE WODEHOUSE FAMILY SET IN THE WALL OF 
THE KING’S HOUSE AT THETFORD, NORFOLK 
need more drying than some of the longer of discomfort for their sport. Later, when I 


legged dogs makes the breed less of a practical 
proposition than the show classifications might 
lead one to believe. One thing I found about 
a cocker is that his ability to scent game is not to 
be bettered. The dog I had retrieved mainly by 
scent. Time and again he quartered ground to 
retrieve when it was plain that the kill was in 
sight, and I think it was simply that he was 
absorbed in following scent As a shooting 
companion I could wish for no better than a 
hardy cocker, although I spent many hours 
drying my dog, removing burrs from his coat 
and generally cleaning him up after we had been 
in the field. He was, as far as I was concerned 
just the right size and able to do all I wanted 
I never asked him to retrieve a hare, but I am 
sure he would have done his best. Once he went 
over half a mile to pick up a pigeon that went 
down in a long glide, and came back with the 
bird across a wide stream, through a field of kale 

be, deliver 


} 


and a thorn hedge as proud as coul 
ing the bird, as he had been taught to do, right 
up on the thigh. He was not 

the show-bench cockers, but a snip nosed dog 
of an oid Welsh strain, as tough as a thorn root 


however, one of 


* * 
* 


| aie ago I used to think that those who 
«4 went for a night’s work with a long-net 


were a hardy crowd. Thev suffered a great deal 


took up pike fishing, I began to understand the 
enthusiasm that makes nothing of a biting wind, 
cold feet or driving rain. I had suffered more 
than walking into the hills with a 
conglomeration of tackle designed to help 


once 


me to present a gnat no bigger than a smut 
to some chubby little trout in a stream or 
a lake, but pike fishing in all weathers taught 
me something about gritting my teeth and 


warming blue hands When a line freezes to 
a rod conditions are bad 

\ little while ago I joined a sea-fishing club, 
and all my standards of hardiness will have to be 
readjusted. There is a man who can sit on the 
end of an unlighted pier or jetty at two or three 
in the morning when the wind is in the east and 


the moon buried in black cloud while he waits 
for the tug of a flounder or a codling. He be- 
s to the same group as men who fish and 


shoot, but he has a tenacity such as no other 
hunter has. His suffering has to be seen to be 
believed. His reward would sometimes satisfy 
ill the cats of the neighbourhood and sometimes 
he clumps home with an empty bag in the small 


hours, his coat salt-rimed and his eyes bloodshot. 
I wonder if I have the real stuff of sea anglers in 
me. I have stood for duck at break of dav and I 
have suffered for pike, but have I been led 
the hermits of the jetty, the ancient 
mariners of the pier’s end? 


astray by 
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and maybe this is 
-nglishmen—have 
trong regional loyalties, a predilection for 
a district, or county, or part of a county that is 
theirs by birth or adoption or long residence; 
which, at any rate, become for 
them “ one spot beloved over all Nor, I think, 
need any of us feel ashamed if, to leave Kipling 
for Lamb, some of our deepest attachments 

local, purely local”’ though, if 
the urban Lamb, we have a “ passion to 


part 


yeas APS most people 
ticularly true of 


has somehow 


remain even 
unlike 
groves and vallies 

Ever since I first left London for a prepara- 
tory school near Sevenoaks and started to hear 
of, and then during with my 
parents, Penshurst, Chiddingstone and Hever, 
the lush summer landscape, the pastoral valley 
of the little River Eden with its sleepy cattle and 
has 


to see outings 


solid trees and castles and oast-houses, 
always seemed to me rightly named, for surely 
it 1s paradisal, veriest Eden 
. and O streams that slou 
And pure and deep through plains and play- 
lands go, 

For me your love and all you 

slove ‘ 
The year was 1933 and I was a schoolmaster 
One May afternoon, in 


kingcups 


and living at Tonbridge 
the sweet o’ the year as Shakespeare perfec tly 
puts it, I swung down the road from Bidborough 
Ridge which leads through Ashover Wood and 
overlooks the junction of the 
Rivers Medway and Eden. How bright was the 
expanse of the Weald flanked by the blue North 
Downs! The hedges were creamy and vanilla 
the hedge bottoms thick with 
campion and _ stitch- 


Penshurst and 


scented with may 
cow-parsley, buttercup 
wort. There must have been some song from 
chaffinch, blackbird, the warblers, the persistent 
cuckoo, though much of it was probably hushed 
or muted in the heat of the afternoon. Chestnuts 
alternated pink and white candles along that 
road Then suddenly 
road turns, with its foursquare crocketed church 
tower; the meeting of tne shorthorns 
grazing in elm-shaded and oak-shaded buttercup 
filled meadows. And when I got down to the 
bank of the Eden it was the buttercups, in con 
spiracy with Flecker’s kingcups, that produced 
the miracle, a kingfisher! By a natural 
colour pri vet by those magic goldcups 
alchemised, I saw the a living 


you see Penshurst as the 


rivers; 


green 

CESS 
] 

iSS i1K¢ 


kingfisher pz 


meteor, a Star of green 


“THE RIVER EDEN WINDS 
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THE ENCHANTING EDEN VALLEY 


By JOSEPH BRADDOCK 


ITS WAY THROUGH 


JANUARY 14 


CASTLE, KENT, WHERE 


ANNE 


HEVER 


But now it may be well to remember a few 


of the romantic historical associations of the 
Eden Valley. With the intention of returning 
to Penshurst, let us make our point of departure 
Edenbridge which, from the evidence of Roman 
British pottery we know was a Roman 
settlement. To-day Edenbridge is a pleasant 
one-street town, but in the Crown Hotel—with 
its sign spanning the high street at its narrowest 

a posting house that dates ‘rom 1507, it has 
the fourth oldest inn in England 
has a later connection ‘vith the inland smugglers 
who used to bring contraband goods up from 
the coast. Upstairs there is said to be a cache 
where casks stood from which illicit liquor was 
conveyed through pipes to the taproom The 
famous Edenbridge Fat Stock Show was revived 
in 1952 


Surrey and Burstow Hunt meets in the show yar 


once 


Phe Crown 


and on show day, December 5, the Old 
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ANNE BOLEYN SPENT HER CHILDHOOD AND 


RETIREMENT 


At Hever, a few miles distant, there is much 
of interest to see. The gabled Tudor Henry VIII 
inn, with bottle glass windows, is, I believe, the 
only inn with that name in England. The swinging 
sign outside, too, is most unusual, for from one 
side all that can be seen is Henry’s portly back, 
bull neck hatted head, while the 
bluff features of the tyrant, whom Dickens 
called “that blot of grease and blood on the fair 
pages of history,’’ are depicted on the other side. 

In the sarsen stone church opposite, with 
its graceful, tapering, shingled two 
good pictures. They hang on the north and south 
sides of the west wall. The first is by Tintoretto, 


and coarse 


spire, are 


an Angel of the Resurrection, clearly part of 
i larger painting, lent by Mr. H. Bredius. The 
second, T7/ Remorse of St. Peter, by Pieter 
De Grebber, is a gift to the church of St. Peter 


from Mr. Bredius and is beautifully painted ina 





THE 


DARK WOODS AND 


BACKED BY 
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style suggesting the influence of De Grebber’s 
contemporary Frans Hals. There is an engrav- 
ing of this picture in the National Museum at 
Amsterdam. 

Also in Hever church are a curious wrought- 
iron lectern, a fine brass effigy of Margaret 
Cheyne (1419) in the middle of the chancel floor, 
and in the Boleyn Chapel the chest-tomb of Anne 
Boleyn’s father, the archaic inscription of which 
runs: ‘‘ Here lieth Sir Thomas Bullen Knight of 
the Order of the Garter Erle of Wilscher and 
Erle of Ormunde Wiche Decessed the 12 Dai of 
Marche in the Iere of our Lorde 1538.’’ The 
unhappy man saw his daughter’s coronation 
procession when “the Great Cheap Conduit ran 
with white wine and claret all the afternoon,”’ 
only to see a few years later the block on Tower 
Hill run with her blood. But his steward wrote 
“He made the end of a good Christian man, ever 
remembering the goodness of Christ.” 

Hever Castle, surrounded by a broad moat 
and having an embattled entrance and _ port- 
cullis, is to me like some dream-castle out of a 
poem; yet perhaps more a medieval manor 
house than a castle, the fortified home of a 
country knight whose fiery daughter became the 
mother of Queen Elizabeth I. Behind these grey 
walls and now mellowed brickwork Anne spent 
her childhood, under a French governess, and 
she may have been wooed by Sir Thomas Wyatt 
before the more dangerous King Harry rode over 

possibly from the Crown at Edenbridge—to 
court her. Tradition says that Henry and Anne 
first met in the gardens at Hever, and there is 
an old story that the tragic “brown girl’s”’ ghost 
crosses the bridge over the Eden at Christmas, 


It was at Hever, too, that Anne of Cleves—found 
less alluring than her portrait warranted—spent 


much time after she had been retired on a 
pension (with characteristic Tudor humour) 
under the title of “the King’s sister.’’ A sensa- 
tional robbery was carried out at Hever Castle 
on the Saturday night of Easter, 1946, when 
priceless things were lost, including a ring that 
had belonged to Henry VIII, valuable minia 
tures and Anne Boleyn’s praver book. 

Passing two miles the by 
reach Chiddingstone, having already had a view 
of Chiddingstone Castle standing up on a green 
knoll, the home of the Streatfeild family since 
the tirne of James I, but now a school. Here and 
round the neighbouring villages, such as Bough 
Beech, Cowden and Four Elms, there is a lot of 
good forest timber, especially oak ; on this ground 
lifted above the Eden Valley, the Wealden clay 
partic ularly favours the strong growth of oak 


along road we 


whether single or 
ereen-rob'd senators 


trees, massive, impressive 
together, tall oaks 


of mighty woods 


those 


Chiddingstone is a gem, perfect, and most 
fortunately belongs to the National Trust, so is 
for ever safe from development. The lofty towe1 


of the big Perpendicular church has octagonal 


PENSHURST, IN WHICH IS SITUATED 
FAMILY, NOW OWNED BY 
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THE UNSPOILT ELIZABETHAN STREET OF CHIDDINGSTONE 


turrets and crocketed The south 
porch has a sundial dated 1626; a silver cedar 
tree and a cypress forty feet high add much to 
the character of the churchyard. But it is the 
unmodernised, trmbered and gabled houses, cot 
tages and shops, with the perfect Tudor Castle 
Inn that make Chiddingstone uniquely pictur 
esque and the illusion of having slipped back 
into the Elizabethan Age not very difficult. The 
Chiding Stone in the park behind the inn is a 
large boulder of Tunbridge Wells sandstone, said 
to be shaped like a pulpit. Whether nagging 
wives were ever publicly chided there or not, 
likely that the stone took its 


than the other 


pinnacles, 


it seems name 
from tie 
round, 

If we keep to the by-road for a mile and a 
half shall be 
after enchanting views of the cool, slow course of 


through lush 


village rather way 


eastward, we back in Penshurst 


the River Eden as it winds its way 
water-meadows, backed by dark woods and the 
of downs The river 

for they offe1 places where you can 


blue line banks are worth 
exploring 
bathe in summer. Here 
to ravish th ie warm 


roundels 


at all seasons 1s be« 
red brick of oast 


eve t 


house their white cowls slanting hke 
witches’ hats; black weather-boarding of barns 
the gold of straw-stacks: slate roofs that are 
vellow with lichen geometrical patterns of 
mounting hops; cow-tracks, liquid or in heat 





THE FORMER HOME OF THE SIDNEY 
L°ISLE AND DUDLEY, V.C. 





baked hard as bricks; with always the gleaming 
curve of the river, where cattle stand knee-deep 
in grass and sorrel and buttercups, swishing 
slow tails. 

But from Chiddingstone there is an alterna- 
tive way to Penshurst by Chiddingstone Hoath 
and Smarts Hill, which possesses the advantage 
of two old and attractive public houses, The 
Rock Inn at Chiddingstone Hoath, dating from 
1610, was a shepherds’ staging inn, where the 
shepherds slept after they had brought their 
sheep inland from as far away as Komney Marsh 
to graze on higher ground and to escape the 
unhealthy damps of winter. The bar-parlout has 
been comfortably restored and appropriately 
decorated by the present landlord with emblems 


such as a shepherd’s crook, shepherds’ lanterns, 


and hurdles worked into the design of the bar 
counte! 

[The Spotted Dog on Smarts Hill was 
built originally as three cottages in 1540, 


loubt belonged to the illustrious Sidney 
Phe indeed may well have devel- 
oped from the leopards on the Sidney 
Then it became a posting-house, and the old 
coaching road runs past it. Red-tiled and white 
veather-boarded, ornamented by an ancient 


These no 
+ TY ly t 
amy Nnalnie 


crest. 


vistaria and a pretty varden, this inn has a 
opular outdoor terrace where one may sit and 
drink and, across apple orchards and hop-fields, 
( rlook one of the loveliest villages in England. 
In spring there is a mist of pink blossom, in the 

ta the Per] licular tower i Penshurst 
church, with its small spirelets on battlemented 


ner turrets. In the Sidne y Chapel the patriot, 
Algernon Sidney, Sit Philip's gre { 
buried, though Sir Philip Sidne 
buried in St s Cathedral 
Penshurst Place of the best 


places of England, has been in the possession of 


t nephew, lies 


umself is 
one »ved show 
a succession of great families since the Conquest; 
yet it must be with the illustrious family 
that Penshurst and the Eden Valle: 


sidne\ 


will for ever 


be associated. The present owner, Lord De 
L’'Isle and Dudley, V.C., is a descendant of the 
Sidneys on the distaff side [he historic man 
sion, though massive and rather severe, has a 


noble dignity, being stately without architec 

tural pretension, and preserves its essential 
quality of a home Apart from many portraits 
and treasures, Penshurst Place has in the Great 


the finest l4th-century 


Hall 
hall 


what is probably 
in Great Britain. 
Many poets have sung of Penshurst Philip 
Sidney himself, Southey, Swinburne. Sir Philip, 
whon knows for his gallantry 
at Zutphen, was true son of the 


1 every schoolboy 


indeed “a 


Renaissance’ in the breadth of his interests and 
accomplishments William Camden _ called 
him the great hope of mankind, the most 
lively, pattern of virtue, the glory of the 
orld 
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A VICTORIAN 


P-VJONHERE has been about my farm recently 
a quaint, shoeless, ragged-coated man 
with his nets and call-birds,’’ wrote John 

Briggs, of Melbourne, in his unpublished Natural 
History of Derbyshire. 
linnets for the 
period when as many as 
finches in a year might be trapped upon the 
South Downs, and 20,000 wheatears 
were regularly slaughtered each season in the 
vicinity of Eastbourne. What hordes of birds 
fell to this Derbyshire trapper is not known, 
though at Chellaston, near Derby, he had lately 
caught two strange birds which Sir Oswald 
Mosley doubt, had labelled 
“ The first red-eyed flycatchers ever recorded in 
the district 


The stranger was seeking 
London market. This was the 
13,000 dozen gold 


some 


erroneously, no 


Chis brief description of the shoeless bird 


catcher reveals something of the difficulties 
encountered by the Victorian bird-lover. John 
Briggs, like Gilbert White, with whom some 


have compared him, was not above using a gun 
in the name of science or in defence of his fruit. 
And when he saw for the first time the ther 
uncommon great spotted woodpecker, Briggs 
recorded in his notebook: “It was extremely 
wary, taking wing before I could get within 
gunshot 

Yet the manuscript of his book, lodged in 
the Derby Reference Library, reveals him as a 
keen and accurate observer with a deep affection 
for the wild creatures. He rejoiced that the 
great spotted woodpecker, though still seldom 
seen, had multiplied during the 1840's and 50's; 
he mourned that the lesser spotted woodpecker 


was so great a rarity—‘‘I have only seen one”’ 
and he was thrilled by the great crossbill 
invasion of 1839, and by the “extraordinary 


abundance’’ of goldcrests in 1843. 

He was equally excited by the “ tenderness 
and care”’ of the chiffchaffs who nested in his 
Derbyshire garden; he delighted in the dainty 
ways of the spotted flycatchers who nested in 
his wall-pear for twenty consecutive years; and 
he exclaimed with pleasure at the intelligence 
of the blue tits who, for twelve years, bred in 
the hole, feeding on which they 
carried to a gooseberry bush, shelling the outer 
husk by rubbing it on the branch. 

A full century ago, he noted the curious 
autumn migration of the song-thrushes who, in 
parties of two to five, “stay perhaps a week or 
fortnight with us and then depart.’’ Anticipat 
ing the findings of modern ornithologists, he 
suggested that these migrants came _ from 
Scotland and wintered in Southern England and 
Northern France. Oddly enough, they never 
seemed to return up the Trent valley in the 
spring, perhaps preferring another route. 

Anger fired his complaint that the “ fleet 
and pretty merlin’’ was becoming rare owing to 
stringent game-preserving, and he recorded that 
the local keepers had killed sixteen merlins in 
a single winter. Again, there is sadness as well 
as delight behind his description of the kite 
which, in August and September, 1855, soared 
over the Trent water-meadows. “ Anything 
more beautiful than the flight cannot well be 
imagined.’’ Unfortunately, he added, this hand 
some bird of prey was increasingly 


Same ‘oats 


rare. 

On one occasion the noisy agi- 
tation of jays and magpies led to 
the discovery of a female pere 
grine falcon fighting a carrion crow. 
“ Such the severity of the 
falcon’s that could not 
extricate her talons’’ from the foe, 
a misfortune which led to her cap- 
ture. In 1842 John Briggs became 
the proud owner of a peregrine. 
He discovered that the bird 
“would readily devour a blackbird, 
missel-thrush and song-thrush at a 
meal, as well as two or three spar- 
rows or buntings. If fed with small 
birds. it would readily consume 
1,500 individuals in a year.”’ 

His excitement at the pres- 
ence of the peregrine was matched 
delight when a specimen 
then rare little owl was 


was 


strike she 


soon 
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A FAMOUS DERBYSHIRE NATURALIST: 


JOHN BRIGGS (1819 to 1867) AT THE 
AGE OF NINETEEN 
captured in a Derby chimney. The unfortu- 


no doubt a visitor from the Conti- 
sold for thirty shillings. It 
manners and grotesque in 


nate bird 
nent was 
“amusing in its 
appearance.”’ 

Almost as surprising was his discovery of 
the very different response of whinchats and 
stonechats to man-made changes in their habi- 
tats. With the enclosure of the commons the 
stonechats of South Derbyshire became some- 
what rare. Not so the whinchats. Though all 
the gorse was grubbed up from their old 
haunts and the land turned over to food pro 
duction a full fifty years before, the whin- 
chats remained common in their traditional 
nesting districts. 


was 


The persecution of wild life in Victorian 
times was not confined to the birds. Briggs 
raged against the excessive slaughter of the 


weasel. Once, when standing in the harvest fields 
‘we were all struck by the numbers of dead 
mice.’’ They lay singly or in groups of two or 
three, though several heaps of ten or a dozen 
field-mice were found, and one clump contained 
no fewer than twenty corpses. Most of the mice 
were beneath sheaves of corn. Suddenly, “ out 
jumped a weasel,’’ followed a moment later by 
a second one. As the weasels vanished into the 
undergrowth the farmer began to count their 
store of mice. There were 120 of them. 

When John Briggs upon the 
hedgehog, it becomes easy to understand why 
some of his few readers have likened him to 
Gilbert White. It might be the Curate of Sel- 
borne who wrote of this amiable creature: ‘“ He 
lives a quiet and unobtrusive life, feeding upon 
worms, insects, acorns and fallen wild fruits, 
and is rarely to be observed in daytime. Towards 


dis« ourses 


~~ ee Ee ee 
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evening, however, he forth from 
hiding-place and may sometimes be descried 
stealing cautiously along the grass in search of 
food, stopping occasionally to examine some 
wild plant, or small object that attracts his 
notice.’’ He found three urchins in a nest that 
comprised nothing more than a few straws, 
“which afforded them but very moderate 
accommodation,”’ 

That the hedgehog ate meat he had long 
suspected; but, like most field naturalists, he 
does not appear to have had the good fortune 
to find one in the act of eating a snake. Had he 
done so, it doubtless would have confirmed his 
strong opinion that the ferocity of vipers was 
exaggerated. Certainly, he would not have 
shared the horror of a London schoolmaster 
who, in the summer of 1953, found that his boys 
—who were camping in the Ashdown Forest 
had seized a live adder and were carrying it ina 
bucket to their sleeping quarters. “ Please sir,”’ 
they said, “is it dangerous?’’ Briggs, of Mel- 
bourne, might have answered: “ Not as a rule.” 
For he had known several men to be bitten by 
adders and encounter little “ inconvenience.” 

Some original observations on the mole had 
convinced him that Linnzeus was wrong in 
asserting that the creature lies dormant through 
the winter. Even when the Trent was frozen, 
moles were to be seen in the fields, though he 
noted that when the surface of the earth was 
very hard, the mole would save himself labour 
by bringing loose soil to the surface through an 
old hole some little distance away, instead of 
making a new hole. 

Not many people are familiar with the 
mole’s cries. Briggs found their calls “shrill” 
and “distressing.’”’ He pitied them for the 
parasites which sometimes prompted moles to 
scratch themselves with their hind legs, and he 
expressed astonishment at the skill and speed 
with which they could swim short distances. 

On the vexed question of whether moles are 
useful to man Briggs remained non-committal, 
being content to point out that they devoured 
large quantities of earthworms. Not all natur- 
alists were neutral on this point. An Essex 
parson, the Rev. G. Wilkins, counted them so 
invaluable in destroying wire-worm that he 
called upon his friends and neighbours to give 
him all they could find. From far afield he 
imported moles to his land, until the farmers in 
his congregation uttered dark hints about his 
sanity. 

John Briggs spent hours investigating the 
habits of the shrew. Typical of his enthusiasm 
was the manner in which he waded through the 
flood waters of the Trent to a small island where 
hesuspected that these tiny mammals might have 
taken refuge. He was right. The island was 
crammed with these little creatures, whose nests 
gave ample proof of a “skill and industry 
worthy of admiration.’’ One shrew, disliking 
the naturalist’s daily visits to her nest, moved it 

and her young—to a site fifty yards away. 

Besides making himself familiar with the 
wild life of the neighbourhood, Briggs was well 
acquainted with the geology and history of the 
district, and published a number of books on 
local history and topography, as 
well as several volumes of poems. 
But it is as a naturalist that he 
deserves to be remembered. For 
seven years he laboured at the task 
of compiling this Natural History 
of the district where his family 
had dwelt for centuries—his father 
lived on the same farm for nearly 
88 years—and which he knew with 
such intimacy. Then in March, 
1876, two months before he could 
renew his study of the nightjar and 
the solitary nightingale which sang 


his 


issues 


in this Derbyshire valley, John 
Briggs died. He had _ written 
some words of Edward Newman 
in his exercise book: “ The every- 


day richness of every district is 
sufficient for its historian and the 
wonders around his homestead are 
amply sufficient to employ his 


” 


pen. 


BRIGGS 
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ENGLISH STEEL JEWELLERY 


By G. BERNARD HUGHES 


EORGIAN opulence expressed itself in an 

(5 uninhibited delight of colour and brilli- 

ance. Home and person alike were 
brightened with the newly found rainbow gaiety 
of porcelains, chintzes, enamels and all manner 
of radiant gems. Enormous delight was taken 
in so decorating one’s costume that it reflected 
innumerable glittering points of light in candle- 
illumined ballroom, theatre or assembly hall, 
and still more under the newly invented brilli 
ance of a drawing-room’s argand lamps. The 
Georgian love of diamonds and their substitutes 
was a notable expression of this mood. 

Paste jewellery was a creation of craftsmen 
intent on rivalling and surpassing natural 
precious stones so that their diamond, ruby and 
other pastes might glow more richly in the 
candlelight than the genuine jewels themselves. 
Indeed, much early Georgian jewellery, solid-set 
so that none of the stones is visible from the 
back, is frequently found with diamonds on one 
side for day-time wear, and paste on the reverse 
for the evening. Open setting dates from the 
mid-century, when ballroom dancing became a 
social craze and fashion demanded every possible 
device to increase the radiance of diamonds and 
their substitutes—white and blue-tinted pastes, 
marcasites and cut steel. These all displayed 
scintillating brilliance beneath candle-lit chan- 
deliers of facet-cut flint-glass. This was further 
enhanced by the introduction of comparatively 
inexpensive steady-burning candles in place of 
the costly wax candles formerly burned in 
chandeliers, 

Marcasite, a crystallised mineral known as 
pyrites and composed of iron and sulphur, was 
cut into small stones, facet-cut, and set in silver, 
or, from the 1750s, in cut steel mountings. The 
crystals used by jewellers were tin white, silver 
white, or pale yellow in colour with a soft 
mirror-like sheen. They were never cheap: in 
such jewellery the marcasite shimmered and the 
smooth-cut steel shone. By 1760 marcasite 
might be replaced by gems wrought from steel 
delicately pierced and cut with facets and highly 
burnished. Artists and jewellers of the period 
were agreed that precious stones could not 
reflect candlelight with so mellow a charm as 
did gems of finely burnished cut steel. Such 
jewellery required re-burnishing from time to 
time and was sent to a lapidiary for this purpose. 
The treatment gave to the polished case- 
hardened steel a rust-resistant surface. 

Collectors group steel jewellery, which in- 
cludes buttons and buckles, into three classes: 
hand-forged gems and facets mounted in claws, 
to 1790; riveted motifs and facets, 1765-1795 





1.—A FOB CHAIN WITH HOOK IN CHASED STEEL, CHAIN AND MEDALLION 
FRAMES IN FACETED STEEL. (Right) SATIN BELT WITH CLASP DECORATED WITH 


STUDDED STEEL FACETS. 


Given by Josiah Wedgwood to Martha Merry, wife of Joseph 


Merry, brassfounder of Birmingham, and dated 1786 


and 1815-1830; motifs and facets, 
1840s to 1870s. 

The early cut-steel facets might be set in 
claws, as if they were precious stones against a 


mount of smooth-surfaced burnished steel, or in 


stamped 


a mille-grain setting, that ring of tiny dots so 
favoured by Georgian jewellers. The smaller 
the faceted steels in this now rare early work, the 
finer was the piece considered; the many glisten- 
ing faces increased sparkle, since more points of 





2.—STOCKING OR MISER PURSES OF THE 1790s WITH FACET-CUT STEEL ORNAMENTS 
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3.—A COLLECTION OF CUT-STEEL BUCKLES SET WITH JASPER MEDALLIONS OF THE 1790s 


light were reflected. Facets might be cut 
flat, convex and in numerous 
shapes, and as many as ten types some- 
times appear in a single piece of jewellery 
Finely wrought steelwork had for long 
been a well-established craft at Clerken 
well, Birmingham and Wolverhampton 
Missen in Travels (1690) noted ‘ the 
fine works of rock-crystal, swords, heads 
of canes, buckles, steel toys, snuff-boxes 
and other fine works of steel’ in Milan, 
and commented “they can be made 
better and cheaper in Birmingham.” Dr 
Plot had already recorded the skill of 
Wolverhampton steel workers 
steel was made from bars 
charcoal iron con- 
into steel by the cementation 
invented by the Englishmen 
Ellyot and Matthias Meysey in 
ntil the 19th century steel 
differed from wrought iron only in the 
amount of carbon it contained After 
forging the mounts, gems and other units 
in iron they were embedded in cast-iron 
chests of powdered charcoal and raised 
to a red heat at which they were kept for 
four or five days. The iron became impreg 
nated with carbon and was converted into 


concave, 


his 


Jewellery 
of Swedish wrought 
verted 
pro ess 
William 
1614 [ 


steel 
These steel units were then case 
hardened by being placed in a cast-iron 


pot, covered with powdered bone, heated 
to a bright red colour and kept in that 


condition for at least twelve hours. After 
removal from the pot the steels were 
slowly immersed in cold water. The har 


dened parts were afterwards faceted and 
polished on lapidiary wheels, assembled, 
and finally glazed by being held against a 
revolving wheel edged with a tyre of lead 
tin alloy. 

It must be 
exquisitely wrought-steel 


this 
was 


emphasised that 
jewellery 


1 
( 





.—A CHATELAINE CHAIN COMPOSED OF FACET- 
‘UT STEEL BEADS AND JASPER BEADS, WITH 
A BROOCH MOUNT OF HAND-CUT STEEL 


hand-made throughout. The forging, filing, 
grinding and polishing were specialised 
crafts, 1n many instances carried out by 
men, women and children working in their 
own homes. The forging was carried out at 
portable charcoal hearths kept alive by 
small treadle-operated bellows: a couple of 
small anvils stood upom sections of oak 
tree trunks let into the earth floor— 
boarded or even tiled or brick floors were 
refinements then unknown in artisans’ 
A rack of swages, hammers and 


cottages. 
a bench stood 


tongs hung near at hand; 
beneath the window 

John Worralow, a celebrated designer 
and maker of hand-wrought steel jewel- 
lery, was well established in Wolverhamp- 
ton as a master craftsman by 1780. The 
gossamer airiness of his creations quickly 
attracted the attention of fashionable 
London and by 1782 he had been appointed 
steel jeweller to George III During the 
next ten years orders for steel ornament 
were showered upon him by members of 
the Royal Family, and his patrons also in- 
cluded the courts of France, Spain and 
rhe Parisian jewellers pirated his 
designs and by offering big salaries 
attracted highly skilled specialists from 
his workshops to imitate his style. This is 
one of the very few instances of a fashion 
in dress accessories being introduced from 
England to France The now highly 
treasured cut-steel ornaments made by the 
Parisian jeweller, M. Dauffe, are largely 
copies of models made by Worralow of 
Wolverhampton. His more exquisite pro- 
ductions, wrought with amazing delicacy, 
were engraved with a minute letter W in 


Russia 


SC ript 
Gentlemen 
party of George 
were commanded to 
and silk suits enriched 


attending the birthday 
III on June 4, 1789, 
wear embroidered 
with steel-cut 
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were 


gems 


buttons and_ buckles The buttons 
required to scintillate with facet-cut 
set into steel claws against a background of 
royal blue velvet. The King and his sons wore 
Worralow buttons, as did the Earl of Shrews 
bury, who paid 180 guineas for his set. Cut-steel 
buttons and buckles are still demanded on 
velvet court suits. Some of the most exquisite 
steel ear-rings resembled rose leaves, hanging 
loosely and shimmering with each movement. 
Particularly attractive were elaborately worked 
steel chains hung with exquisitely wrought 
flowers encircled with faceted gems set in claws: 
these might alternate with tiny painted enamel 
miniatures similarly encircled. 

A less costly type of wrought-steel jewellery 
was introduced in about 1765 by Matthew 
Boulton, of Soho, Birmingham. He devised the 
plan of drilling solid steel mounts with suitable 
holes into which he riveted studs with 
facet-cut heads displayed in relief against a 
highly polished ground. The mass production 
method of making facet-cut rivets immensely 
impressed James Watt on his first visit to Soho 
in 1767. His diary records his astonishment at 
discovering that Boulton’s lapidiary wheels 
were driven by means of a water mill, and that 


steel 


JANUARY 14, 
by a diamond mounted on a graving tool, about 
1.000 lines to the inch being usual. The vast 
number of points formed by the process gave 
scintillating reflections by candlelight It is 
improbable that such damp-retaining decora- 
tion could long withstand the ravages of rust 
for no example appears to have been 
preserved. 

Josiah Wedgwood’s newly invented cameos 
in blue and white jasper were found ideal for 
mounting in Boulton’s steel jewellery, as its 
matt surface toned beautifully with the smooth 
brilliance of the burnished steel. The steel toy 
workers of Birmingham and Wolverhampton 
copied Boulton’s method and competition be- 
came so fierce and prices so drastically reduced 
by 1780 that Boulton appears then to have 
abandoned the manufacture of steel jewellery, 
for in that year Wedgwood complained that 
‘steam engines have lifted our friends out of the 
steel toy business.’’ A Birmingham steel toy 
worker named Hickley—not Heeley as usually 
stated—then established himself as a specialist 
in steel jewellery set with Wedgwood’s jasper 
cameos. There is evidence that a second and 
less costly series made between about 1815 and 
1830 displayed less clearly cut jasper cameos 
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the whole piece. Such jewellery, made and as- 
sembled at piecework rate, was within the range 
The background 


of a wider group of purchasers 
coarser than 


mounts to faceted studs were 
formerly. 

Until the early 1790s English steel jewellery 
had a wide sale throughout Europe. In fact 
there was virtually no competition in the hand- 
wrought type and only in France was this made 
in quantity. This is to be recognised by the 
French tendency to use elliptical rather than 
the circular steel motifs preferred in 
England 

There appears to have been a war-time lull 
in the production of steel jewellery between the 
late 1790s and about 1820, although a consider- 
able amount of Berlin jewellery in cast-steel was 
worn. A revival in studded steel jewellery 
occurred shortly before 1820, and apart from a 
lightening of weight there was little change in 
pattern. Strings of facet-cut steel beads forming 
loops and tassels interspersed with ornamental 
steel work were fashionable, and the gem-work 
was often replaced by jasper beads. Jasper 
cameos continued to be used, many being coarse 
copies of Wedgwood’s earlier bas reliefs. There 
is a tendency to place these as made in the 





5.—A COLLECTION OF STEEL 
MEDALLIONS BY 


he saw ‘an ingenious lap turned by a hand 
wheel for cutting and polishing the steel studs 
for ornamenting jewellery, buttons, chains, 
sword hilts, etc. ... there was also a steelhouse 
for converting cuttings and sx raps of small iron 
ware into steel which was afterwards melted and 
made into cast steel.”’ 

Boulton jocularly referred to his 
studded jewellery as ‘“‘a reproduction of an 
imitation ’’—a reference to the marcasite jewel- 
lery which in its turn had been a less costly 
substitute for paste. Even though his prices 
were but a fraction of those charged by the 
wrought-steel jewellers whose work still remained 
fashionable with the wealthy, the hours 
required for grinding and polishing facets, many 
of them convex, inevitably kept costs high. 
Steel buttons measuring 2} diameter 
and displaying 200 faceted steels in four different 
sold to the merchants at 140 guineas 


steel 


long 


nches 1 


sizes were 
a gross. 
Cartoonists satirised the fashion for wearing 
giant steel buttons. The outer rim of such a 
button might be encircled with two or three 
rows of faceted studs, and the central surface 
hand-engraved with closely crossed lines made 


BROOCHES AND 
JOSIAH WEDGWOOD. 


PENDANTS SET WITH 
(Right) 6—A FOB CHAIN, COMB AND 
JASPER CAMEOS BY WEDGWOOD 


made in Sunderland. Cameos made by the Wedg 
wood. firm from 1780 were impressed with the 
name 

30ulton also set steel jewellery with colour 
ful painted enamels made at Soho: craftsmen 
toy-makers bought supplies from the enamellers 
of Bilston and Wednesbury, particularly for use 
in faceted steel brooches and pendants. Between 
the late 1770s and about 1795 the Wolverhamp 
ton steel toy-makers made vast quantities of 
fobs chatelaines, 


brooches, ear-rings, purst 


steel jewellery and _ seals 


pendants, bracelets, 


mounts, dress combs, watch-keys and buttons 
Buckle-making was really an associated craft 
with a longer history: in 1770 there were in 
Wolverhampton alone 102 master buckle 


] 


makers working in steel. Sword hilts were a 
Birmingham speciality 

Steel necklaces composed of rosette-shaped 
motifs linked together were popular. Variety 
vas given to the pattern by linking together 


two or three separate and parallel strands with 
larger matching motifs. A cheaper variety of 
studded steel jewellery dating from the late 
1780s consisted of a single detached motif 
repeated with monotonous regularity through 


FACET-CUT 
BRACELET 


ENCLOSING JASPER 
STEEL SET WITH 


STUDS 
IN CUT 


STEEL 


18th century. At the same time the sticks of 
ivory fans might b2 studded with facet-cut 
steels; similar decoration adorned shallow ivory 


boxes measuring about 34 inches in length and 
often set with rectangular bas reliefs by Wedg- 
wood and impressed with the name. Ears of 
wheat made in cut and burnished steel were 
made by the steel toy and used with 
great effect on evening coiftures 

The early 1840s 
20-year revival in steel 


makers 


beginning of a 
Ornament 
facets and 


saw the 
jewellery 


vas mass reproduced by stamping 
other motifs en bloc, not individually, and rivet- 
ing them upon steel backgrounds. The absence 
of settings invested such jewellery with a poor, 
unsatisfactory appearance Chatelaines con- 
tinued to be made, and tortoiseshell hair combs 
tudded with steel facets and with the decora- 
t part hinged belong to this period. The 
fashionable pocket-book reticul might be 
rnamented with burnished steel spangles, 
clasped with an urn or other motif in steel fili- 
gree and hung from the arm by steel chains 
enriched with stamped ornament. 

Illustrations: 1, 3, 5 and 6, Wedgwood 


Museum ; 2 and 4, Victoria and Albert Museum, 
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FLOWERS IN THE WITNESS-BOX 


rWNHE 


pursuit of rare flowers has points over 

the pursuit of most other rarities. You 

find your plant. How rare, how wonder 

ful, how alive How you join a S¢ lect company 
of those who have seen it! How tempting to 


f 


pick, and how very noble of you and self- 


satisfying not to pick! Then also there enters 
into the situation a certain patriotism. A fine 
plant, petals of a lovely colour, a look of the 
exotic how wonderful that such a _ species 
should grow, and grow wild, on our side of the 
Channel, in our northern, if mild, climate 

Bit by bit, if you are not careful, the devil 


in the shape of a serpent uncoils himself from 
the plant and suggests multifold temptations. 





By GEOFFREY GRIGSON 


Summer Snowflake was a 
when the wild story began, in great 
Flora I towards the the 18th 
century. The Leucojum, wrote William Curtis in 
the Flora, is found “ undoubtedly wild”’ between 
Greenwich and Woolwich, near the Thames, just 
above high-water mark, where there probably 
could never have been a garden and where it 
kept company with such natives of the marsh as 
marsh marigold. Foreign botanists knew it well 
in similar situations. It was found also in the 
Isle of Dogs on the opposite shore, and William 
Curtis took his draughtsman down to the 
Thames to draw a specimen on the spot. He 
also invented for it this new name of Snowflake 


name invented 
fact in 


end ol 


+ 


y 
INaAINENSTS 


the seeds are distributed 
by water: seeds, or bulbs, could have made 
their way into the Thames from some garden 
higher up in the tideway. Time goes by, and 
the Summer Snowflake turns up on the Loddon 
banks and by the Thames not far from Henley. 
[here again, why should not bulbs or seeds 
have been washed out of gardens? 

If the O.C. had a taste for letters, he might 
turn now to Pope’s Windsor Forest : 

Above the vest a ruval nymph was fam’d 

Thy offspring, Thames! the faiy Lodona 

nam'd 

his rural nymph was pursued through Windsor 
Forest by Pan. She prayed to her goddess : 


would establish that 


LODDON LILY, LEUCOJUM ASSTIVUM, AND (right) FRITILLARY, PLANTS WHICH THE AUTHOR OF THIS ARTICLE 
CONTENDS ARE NOT NATIVE TO THIS COUNTRY 


I suspect he tempts the botanical geographer to 


twist the evidence this species must be 
British I suspect he has more than once 
tempted the field botanist to plant a rare 
species. I am pretty sure that, as the late 
Mr. Wise forged literature, or rather literary 
pamphlets, so there have been in other ways 


reputable botanists who have quietly forged the 
signature of nature up and down the country 


who have found plants that they have 
planted themselves Chat could be And as far 
as the devil goes in tempting botanists to 
declare a plant British because it grows in 


Britain, just consider, with the mind clear and 


open, the dossier of four kinds 
First of all, the Loddon Lily, Leucojum 
estivum In all these matters there is one 


translate 
Phytogeographically 


phytogeographically 
it “ plant-geographically 


blessed adverb 


then, or plant-geographically, the Loddon Lily 
could be a native: its European range makes 
that possible. You will know the plant, in gar- 
dens, if not candid and virginal in an alder 
swamp, or among osiers against the wet and 


smelly soil 


instead of the Summer 
Doubt and certainty contested slightly in 
mind, and certainty won How so ornamental 
a plant, growing in so public a place, could have 
escaped the prying eyes of the many botanists 
who have resided in London for such a length of 
time, For my own part, I am 
perfectly satisfied of its being a native of our 
island, and have no doubt but it will be found 
in many other parts of it 

The last 


great Snowdrop 


his 


seems strange 


sentence you might call a chal 
lenge it has not altogether been met. Yet for 
this lovely Summer Snowflake there are two 
notable areas. These are the banks of the Lod 


don, in Berkshire, with the banks of the Thames 
into which it flows, and the 
Shannon, near Limerick 
Really the Summer Snowflake ought to go 
into the witness-box for a thorough gruelling by 
a botanical Q.C. He elicit many f 
For instance, that the Summer Snowflake was 
familiar in gardens before it was found in the 
wild. Or that botanists had been active around 
London for two centuries before it was found 
near Greenwich or in the Isle of Dogs. The Q.C 


marshes along the 


+ 
Cts 


would 


Let me, O let me £0 the shade S VE pair, 
“My native shades—there weep, and murmur 
there j 


She said, and melting as in tears she lay, 

In a soft, stlver stream dissolv'd awa 

The silver stream her virgin coldness keeps, 

For ever murmurs, and for ever weeps, 

Still bears the name the hapless virgin bore, 

And bathe S the forest & he Ve she vang'd be fore 
rhe Q.C. might even suggest that the Snowflake 
had been planted along the Loddon, thus cele- 
brated by Pope, in one of the most famous of 
topographical poems—that it had been planted 
deliberately as a symbol of the pure white vir- 
gin whom the poet invented. It could be so, 
more. And for such a species of the river- 
winter floods will always provide a clear 
start and a clear footing. Why also should the 
Summer Snowflake not have been an escape, a 
water-born Ireland, where it was 
first noticed (in the marshes of the Slaney, not 
the Shannon) as late 1898? Observe one 
more thing. Since it grows by the Loddon “in 
great luxuriance and beauty,’’ the name Loddon 
Lily now begins to supersede Summer 


once 


side 


escape In 


as 











GLADIOLUS ILLYRICUS, DISCOVERED IN 1856 IN 
HAMPSHIRE. From Sowerby’s English Botany 


Snowflake; a native name at last for a 
native, real or supposititious 

I do not believe this Summet 
Snowflake or Loddon Lily is a native. 
I do not believe the Fritillary is one 
either. What beautiful, obvious, ex 
ceptional plants both of these two are, 
what plants altogether unlikely to be 
missed! The Fritillary was well known 
in Elizabethan gardens (see the account 
in Gerard's Herbal), but no Elizabethan 
writer knew of the Fritillary as wild, 
although it grows in familiar ground, 
most plentifully of all upon meadows 
drained—and flooded—by the Thames 
and its tributaries. Dr. Turrill, of Kew, 
has written (see the Lilv Year Book for 
1951-2) that there is no reason, phyto- 
geographically, why it should not be 
native, in an extension of its range in 
France. And he adds that a patchy 
distribution is typical of the Fritillary 
elsewhere. 

Again though, how the facts and 
the dates prompt every kind of sus- 
picion! I believe myself that the early 
botanists would have recorded so 
striking a plant of the spring meadows 
if it had been wild, though often it is 
surprising how blind they were, or how 
intermittently blind and sharp-sighted. 
In fact, the earliest record of wild 
Fritillaries appears to belong to 1736. 
Fritillaries had then been growing for 
many years in Maud Fields near Ruislip 
Common, in Middlesex. Around Oxford 
they were not observed wild until 1780. 
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Again, you see, the long, long 
time-lag SO provor ative of doubt 
Again the plant which has first 
of all an English garden history. 
Iwo centuries go by, and it is 
found as a wilding—two cen 
turies, | am tempted to say, of 
colonisation, from a score of 
possible poimts of escape. Che 
new Flora of the British Isle 
boldly says “ native’ both for the 
Fritillary and the Summer Snow 
flake. It is just as confident about 
my third species, our wild 
Gladiolus. 

rhis plant is Gladiolus willy 
cus, outlandish altogether in its 
looks, but no opulent beauty 
with African blood and a figure 
like some girl pinkly delineated 
by Rubens. It is slender and 
southern The magenta of the 
flowers hits the eye as the bril 
liant flowers of Honesty hit and 
refresh the eye in April and May 
But that is not accurate: the 
magenta of the flowers would hit 
the eye, were flowers and plant 
not concealed by the tall bracken 
of the New Forest. Gladiolu 
illyvicus grows from Western 
France to Asia Minor. Assuming 
it is native in Hampshire, a plant 
morerare than the Summer Snow 
flake or the Fritillary, it managed 
to hide itself under the bracken 
until 1856, when a parson dis 
covered it in two places neat 
Lyndhurst, along roads, each 
place “at least a mile from any 
house.’ More stations were 
found, in the Forest, in the Isle of 
Wight, in Dorset; but not so 
many more, not enough to make 
the Gladiolus one of the “com 
mon-rare”’ plants of the British 
Isles. 

What tells against Snowflake 
and Fritillary does not tell against 
the Gladiolus and its native 
standing Here you have a 
southern plant at the northern 
limit of its range, which is in the 
most southerly part of the British 
Isles In the witness-box the 
Gladiolus could always answet1 
the botanical 0.C. that out of 


ght was out of mind, that botanists would 
have to have been sharp indeed to discover it 
beneath the canopy of fern. Also it grows as 
a native element of a closed community, 
whereas Snowflake can find bare riverside 
patches, and the rritillary sticks to the artificial 
habitat of the water meadow 
At first sight the case looks rather black 
against yet another plant added late to the flora 
of the British Isles—this time a species properly 
at home, it had been thought, only in North 
America. In 1846 the Blue-eyed Grass or Cana- 
Sisvrinchium angustifolium, was 


Sl 


dian Grass | 
exhibited at a meeting of the Botanical Society 
of London as an indigenous Irish plant, col 
lected in a wood near Woodford, Co. Galway.”’ 
It had been found actually in 1845, and now it 
is known as a plant of the wild west, Kerry to 
Donegal, hking gravelly places, old meadows 
and hill-sides 

In Ireland, perhaps, it could have been 
overlooked The flat blue eyes do not open 
unless the sun is shining; and how often it 
is not shining in the soft weather of the west 
of Ireland! When the flowers are closed, 
the plant is indeed too grass-like to be easily 
noticed Yet that gap, the west of Ireland, the 
Atlantic, and North America! And the fact 
that the Blue-eyed Grass had an old garden 
history in Europe before the discovery of it in 
the wild! 

With every such species, the pros and cons 
and probabilities and improbabilities of status 
all make a very complex, very fascinating 
problem. And usually, when everything is said 
and urged, there must remain that element of 
doubt probably native,’’ “ possibly native,”’ 

almost certainly native,’’ and so on. Of course, 
it is not enough for a kind of plant to satisfy 
all the conditions of habitat and plant com- 
mun'ty and plant geography. Some kinds which 
are known to have been introduced have all or 
most of the appearance of not having been 
introduced. I can believe that the New Forest 
Gladiolus, covered so effectively by the bracken 
when its flowers emerge—I can believe that this 
and the Blue-eyed Grass are native. I cannot 
believe in the case for Fritillary or Summer 
Snowflake 


And doesn’t temperament play a part? 


Or period? Some of us see the world through 
English-tinted glasses’ entirely Channel 
Fog Ihe Continent Isolated,’’ in the 


famous headline of 7he Times. Some of us more 
romantically ask, from what strange country, 
by what strange means, did we get this or 
that ? 





GRASS OR CANADIAN GRASS (SISYRINCHIUM ANGUSTIFOLIUM) 
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STRONG WORDS FROM AMERICA - 


S I write these notes it is little over a week 
since I listened to Big Ben ushering out 
1953 and since I formulated a few neces- 
Sary resolutions for the coming year. One of 
these resolutions was that, no matter how 
greatly I might be irritated by something said 
or written by somebody else, I would not allow 
myself to be provoked. At the time, 
this resolution did not seem unduly 
difficult to keep. In fact, I remember 
experiencing a feeling of guilt for 
having set myself so modest a task. 
But then I had not yet unwrapped 
my copy of The Sporting Life of 
December 30, in which was repro- 
duced an article from an American 
newspaper, the Thoroughbred Record, 
written by a certain James B. J. 
Townsend. 

After a somewhat lengthy pre- 
amble that takes in a couple of the 
more memorable utterances. of 
Richard III as attributed to him by 
““W. Shakespeare,’’ Mr. Townsend 
launches a wholehearted attack on 
the British bloodstock industry, 
which he evidently considers to be 
in a poor way. “ Beset with dog 
tracks, small purses, football pool 
betting, high taxation and a dearth 
of good horses, the English in 1953- 
1954 have a winter of discontent 
again at hand,’ he writes, and he 
goes on to say that ‘to the American 
beholder the scene would be one of 
unrelieved sadness, calling for a 
sympathetic gesture such as the sale 
of Native Dancer to the National 
Stud at a nominal price, were it not 
for the memory of long years of enduring the Jer- 
sey Act, plus the further irritation of adetermined 
and often irrational insistence on the part of the 
English turf writers, who are organised in a 
most effective union for the support of the export 
trade, that the racing and the horses of the past 
two years are still so far on the top of the tree, 
in comparison with the rest of the world on the 
distant lower branches or on the ground, that 
there is no need for worry.” 

Now, most people will agree that the 125 
words that make up the foregoing sentence do 
not seem to have been written in an especially 
friendly spirit. Nevertheless, since I have no 
reason to doubt that they represent a considered 
opinion of the state of our bloodstock industry, 
they are deserving of an answer, and a rational 
one at that. First, there is no gainsaying that 
we are going through a difficult time owing to 
taxation and we should be grateful that this 
fact is recognised abroad. But I refuse resolutely 
to believe that Americans, who are renowned 
for their generosity and their willingness to 
forgive and forget, still harbour resentment over 
the ‘‘ Jersey Act,’’ which was repealed as long 
ago as 1948. As for the criticism that turf 
writers in this country have exaggerated the 
prowess of English horses, that, if true, is to be 
regretted, for the fact that in the two years 
referred to horses trained in England have won 
seven out of eight of our classic races and 41 of 
the 48 races run at the Royal Ascot Meeting is 
no excuse for boastfulness, though it does, per- 
haps, excuse a certain amount of jubilation after 
the lean period that we went through in the 
immediate post-war years 

In any case, the fact that, temporarily at 
any rate, we have put a stop to French horses 
monopolising our classic races only partially 


‘alld 


answers Mr. Townsend's charge, for, according 
to him, it is neither the French nor the Irish 
who should take over from us as the leading 
exporters of bloodstock, but the Americans. It 
may be that he is right—one hopes that he is not 


—but at least he is aware that it is up to 
America to destroy ‘“‘the myth”’ that British 
bloodstock is the best in the world ‘‘by an 


effort on the part of the United States stable 
owners to race the products of American breed- 
ing on a global scale.”’ 

So far, American owners and breeders have 
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been content to race at home, where, admitted- 
ly, the prizes offered are considerably larger 
than they are over here. But if America as a 


nation were confident of wresting supremacy in 
the bloodstock world from us it is surprising 
that they have not considered it worth while 
entering any of their horses for the King George 
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** POTENTIAL SPRINTERS ARE OFTEN FOUND AT THE TOP 
OF THE FREE HANDICAP FOR TWO-YEAR-OLDS.” Mr. R. 
Bell’s Windy City, highest-weighted two-year-old of 1951 


VI and Queen Elizabeth stakes at Ascot, a race 
which, in spite of our unhappy financial plight, 
is endowed with £20,000 of added money, and 
which was designed with the prime object of 
attracting the best horses from overseas. After 
all, there is no great difficulty about getting the 
horses over here, for, as Mr. Townsend points 
out, air transport has made it theoretically 
possible for a U.S. horse to run in California, on 
the European continent, in England, in Brazil, 
and in Australia, all in one year. 

We are left, therefore, with no option but 
to consider the record of American-bred horses 
that have raced in this country. There have 
been a number of such animals, notably those 
sent over by the late William Woodward and 
Mr. R. S. Clark. And most of these have 
been some way below classic standard. 
Admittedly, Mr. Woodward won a war-time 
Oaks with his filly Hycilla, but she, though her 
dam was the American-bred Priscilla Carter, 
was by the English sire, Hyperion. Mr. Wood- 
ward also won the St. Leger of 1948, with Black 
Tarquin, but this horse, though he was foaled 
to the American mare Vagrancy, was sired by 
Rhodes Scholar, a horse of the late Lord Astor’s 
breeding. Indeed, I suspect that Prince Simon 
was the best colt of pure American antecedents 
to have raced in this country in recent years, 
and he admittedly was unlucky not to have won 
a classic race. But the fact remains that the 
only pure-bred American horse that has won our 
Derby is Iroquois, who triumphed as long ago 
as 1878. 

However, Mr. Townsend is not concerned 
with the distant past, for his castigation of our 
bloodstock industry is confined to the past two 
years and the future. One of his reasons for pre 
dicting a poor future for this country is that we 
have exported to the U.S. two of our proven 
Stallions, Nasrullah and Royal Charger, and 
to Ireland Tulyar, one of two greatest poten- 
tial stallions—the other, Pinza, being written 
off as being by a French-bred sire, Chanteur 
ii. 

Now, clearly, it would be nonsensical to 
pretend that the loss of Nasrullah and Royal 
Charger means nothing, but, on the other hand, 
it would be ridiculous to suggest that the 
British bloodstock industry could earn the dollars 
it does if owners were prepared to sell only 
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trash to the U.S. Fortunately, they have done 
nothing of the sort; indeed, ever since the end 
of the American War of Independence in 1783 we 
have been exporting good horses, among whom 
were Diomed, winner of the first Derby, and sub- 
sequent winners in Priam, St. Blaise, St. Gatien, 


Ormonde, and, in comparatively _ recent 
years, Blenheim, Bahram and 
Mahmoud. 


Incidentally, I seem to remem 
ber that when Bahram was exported 
to America there was just such an 
outcry as greeted the news that 
Nasrullah had been sold. But our 
bloodstock industry survived the 
shock, and there seems no reason to 
suppose that it will not do so in 
future. After all, in spite of Mr. 
Townsend's forebodings, Americar 
buyers continue to flock to Doncas- 
ter and Newmarket for our sales, 
and it is hard to believe that thev 
would do so if they felt that we were 
no longer capable of breeding worth 
while animals. 

Having referred to the lack of 
good-class_ stallions in England, 
Mr. Townsend applies himself to 
the Free Handicap for two-year- 
olds of 1953, which lists The Pie 
King and Sixpence, both of whom 
have been exported to America, as 
being the best colt and filly respec- 
tively that raced in this country 
last year. ‘It will probably interest 
Americans,”’ he says complacently, 
“to learn the relative rating of what: 
they have gained to what has been 
left behind,’’ and he goes on to 
compare the weights allotted to the new 
acquisitions with those given to the English 
two-year-olds. 

Now I would be the last person to dispute 
the accuracy of any handicap framed by Mr. 
Freer, who is a past-master at the art of assess 
ing the relative merits of race-horses, but I feel 
sure that he would agree that the Free Handicap 
for two-year-olds is no sort of guide to three 
year-old form, especially when it comes to racing 
over a mile or more. As an instance of what I 
mean, it is worth recording that of the five 
English-trained horses that have won the Derby 
since the war, only Pinza, who was placed sixth 
in the Free Handicap, gave an indication that 
he would prove capable of winning a classi 
Of the others, Nimbus, with 8 st. 11 lb., 
was given a_ respectable rating; Airborne 
and Arctic Prince, the Derby winners in 1946 
and 1951 respectively, were not included, the 
one because his performances as a two-year 
old were so moderate that he did not warrant 
being given bottom weight of 7 st., and the other 
because he ran only twice. As for Tulyar, he was 
assessed at 8st. 2 lb., 19 1b. below the American 
owned and Irish-trained sprinter Windy City 

Potential sprinters are, in fact, often found 
at the top of the Free Handicap for two 
year-olds, and one expects to find them there 
since they develop more quickly than animals 
bred on staying lines. Thus, although I am 
not going to say that The Pie King and Six- 
pence will not win vast quantities of dollars 
in America—I hope that they do—I do say 
emphatically that they would have had abso 
lutely no chance of winning a classic race in this 
country, with the possible exception of the Two 
Guineas, and even then The Pie 
he is by The Solicitor, a war 


* 





race. 


Thousand 
King’s breeding 
time handicapper, from the Diligence mare 
Whirling Dun—is not what one expects to find 
in the pedigree of a classic winner. It may well 
be, on the contrary, that, as has happened often 
in the past, last year’s two-year-old handicap 
will be made to look foolish long before the end of 
the next flat-racing season, and that animals 
such as Mr. C. W. Bell’s colt Alpenhorn, who 
is by Alycidon, and Sir Victor Sassoon’s filly 
Key, who is by the National Stud sire Big Game, 
will show that this country is not entirely bereft 
of good stallions. 
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THE UNDERGRADUATES’ TRIUMPH 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


President’s Putter, 1954 will surely be 

remembered as the undergraduates’ year. 
At last they have broken through, and four 
young gentlemen, two from each University, 
who had never plaved in the Putter before 
reached the semi-final. It was a great and 
cheering feat and Gordon Huddy, who beat 
Jeffrey Agate in the final, is a very fine young 
golfer. But we must keep some sense of pro- 
portion and not ‘‘go off the deep end”’ and talk 
about a new era in British golf or any such stuff. 
The undergraduates are thoroughly good golfers 
and this is an encouraging portent, but age is 
not beaten yet, or at least I don’t think so. 

I am writing this account in instalments 
and so begin with the Thursday. Seen out of the 
window with a blue sky and a sun shining, it 
looked the most heavenly of winter days. In 
fact with a bitter wind blowing, some early 
traces of snow and a frosty ground, it was one 
of the most detestable that I ever remember on 
the links. We began with the Croome Shield, 
a foursome score competition for College pairs. 
Magdalen, Oxford, Pennink and Fisher, had a 78 
in the morning, and we all knew it would be hard 
to beat—a good score in the circumstances but 
not invincible. In fact, Trinity, Oxford, with 
four boats on the river, equalled it with their 
second boat, Micklem and Cave. They started 
most brilliantly, collapsed lamentably with sixes 
at the 8th and 9th and then pulled themselves 
together to come home in a very good 39 to 
tie. They had a struggle to do it, and Cave’s 
long approach putt to the home hole appeared 
to one shivering spectator worthy of immense 
praise. 

Then the Putter began and at once we had 
two giant-killing surprises; Pennink went down 
with a crash before C. P. Johnstone, who was 
abominably accurate and now at 58—and he 
had got up at six in the morning—is a much 
better golfer than when he was captain of 
Cambridge centuries ago. Tolley, out of prac- 
tice, is still Tolley, and Michael Stewart, who 
thrives on hard ground to make his ball run and 
can always hole out, deserves much credit for 
winning by 3 and 2. Pitamber played well 
enough to threaten the on-rush of the under- 
graduates. And so to I’riday. 

This was undergraduates’ day. I have 
always wanted the boys to win, but hang it all! 
there are limits, and after a while I began to feel 
a partisan of the elderly. Perhaps the odd con- 
ditions, with the greens as hard as a brick or 
a village billiard-table, had something to do with 
it; but I will make no excuses for crabbed age. 
These young men are this year really good and 
they played most gallantly. At the end of the 
day the field was strewn with international 
corpses, while there survived six undergraduates, 
three from each University team, and two others 
who had only just emerged from the status 
pupillaris. It was a wonderful feat and most 
reviving to the spirits. It was bound to happen 
some day, but I never thought it would happen 
so soon or so completely. 

There were so many young heroes that 
I must skip some of them. Perhaps first place 
should go to Catchpole from Oxford. Lucas and 
Martin are two fine scalps for one day, and 
moreover in each match youth was three down 
and overtook age and beat it in the last 
spurt to the tape. Martin was actually three up 
with seven to play and had the third green 
(they had started on the tenth) waiting smiling 
and open for an approach shot that should make 
him four up. He made the saddest mess of it 
and lost the hole instead of winning it, and after 
that the deluge. It is not every young man 
that is offered such chances, but neither is it 
every young man who can take them, and Catch- 
pole deserves every credit. So does bull, who 
beat Micklem, who had been looking nearly 
invincible, by 2 and 1. Bull had a wonderful 
run of golf from the fourth tee; he was three 
under fours for the next nine holes—irresistible 
stuff. He was five up after eleven and then 
Micklem set about his man. Bull made one bad 
fluff on the 13th, but otherwise he could not be 


. S long as anyone goes to Rye for the 


blamed. One after another the holes came back 
till Micklem was only one down with two to 
play and hit what looked a superb tee shot to 
the one-shot 17th. It was just too good and 
ran over the green. Micklem took four and 
Bull, keeping commendably calm, got his three 
and the match. He had stood up like a man to 
the holes dropping away. 

A third splendid win was that of Huddy, 
of Cambridge, against Duncan. He too was 
once three down, fought back by admirable 
putting and became one up at the 17th. Dun- 
can saved his neck with a perfect four at the 
home hole, but it was Huddy who got the three 
at the 20th—no mean feat with the ball skip- 
ping like a young ram on the frozen green. 
Agate, Alexander and Gardiner-Hill, who beat 
the formidable Beck, were the other youthful 
giants. 


G. HUDDY, THE WINNER OF THE 


PRESIDENT’S PUTTER, IN 


won it in a great three and then began to do 
such desperate deeds of valour that, helped 
a little by his enemy—and these things cannot 
be done without help—he halved the match 
only to lose a scrambling 19th. 

The afternoon saw at once a dress rehearsal 
for this year’s University match and a return 
match from last year. Then Alexander beat 
Bull. This time when they are the two cap- 
tains, Bull had a sweet revenge and won by 
3 and 2 after being two down with eight to 
play. From the 11th onwards he had six holes 
in 22, and in the conditions this was better than 
a fierce par and not to be withstood. 

Now for the last day, Sunday, and a most 
perfect winter golfing day it was, with sun and 
blue sky and a light wind. The semi-final was 
comparatively dull, for Gardiner-Hill could not 
keep up his wonderful putting; the pitcher must 





PLAY IN THE 


FINAL AT RYE AGAINST G. J. AGATE, WHOM HE BEAT BY 4 AND 3 


And so to Saturday. If Friday had been 
admittedly a fluky day as far as the ground was 
concerned, Saturday, though cold and raw, was 
a real golfing day with the frost gone and con- 
ditions normal. Still, however, the tide of 
youthful triumph surged and thundered. There 
were two past winners left, Wethered and 
Greenly. Wethered was swept away by Huddy 
in the morning after a close fight, in which 
some rather erratic driving at a most critical 
part of the match gave Huddy chances which 
he took admirably. Greenly survived to play 
Agate in the afternoon and seemed as certain 
to reach the semi-final as was humanly possible. 
He had saved his neck after being two down 
with four to play and at the 19th (which was 
the tenth) he had a perfect tee shot, whereas 
Agate put his second into a wilderness of 
bushes, an obviously lost ball. At this moment 
of victory he was attacked by a madness of golf 
on the instalment system, took two shots to 
reach the outskirts of the green and then three 
putts. Agate got his heaven-sent half in six 
and won with a three at the 20th. 

Another most dramatic match was between 
Alexander, the Cambridge captain, and Neil 
Fisher. Alexander was four up with five to play 
and had apparently the best of the 14th. Fisher 


go once too often to the well. Ina contest of 
styles Agate was the one player in it, and though 
Oxford fought well and cheerfully, Cambridge 
had to win. Huddy had a great match with 
Bull, who began well by winning the first two 
holes. However, Huddy has all along been 
a slow starter but a great catcher-up. Nobody 
can feel comfortable because he is two up on 
and he gradually wore the gallant Bull 
down. I think one hole largely turned the fate 
of the day, the eighth. Bull hit two gorgeous 
shots to the green and seemed to have a safe 
four, while Huddy had played a poor second. 
Huddy pitched up stone dead. Bull looked as 
if he tried a little too hard for the hole, ran past 
and missed the short one back. That counted 
Huddy won the 9th as well 
and was looked a winner. 
He has tremendous lasting power. In the final 
he got for once a good start and never looked 
back. His golf was as near faultless as can be 
reasonably expected of anyone, young or old. 
His holing out admirable and that was 
where he was undoubtedly the stronger plaver. 
Agate is a very good player indeed, but he tends 


him, 


two on a division 


once he square he 


was 


to be a little ‘“‘jittery’’ on the greens and he 
could not afford it. Huddy, clinging close to 


fours or better still, won at the 15th. 
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CORBY CASTLE, CUMBERLAND—II 
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THE HOME OF LT.-COL. AND MRS. H. LEVIN o 


1954 





By GORDON NARES 


To a medieval Border peel-tower a wing was added early in the \7th century, but it was probably 


rebuilt soon after the Restoration. 


The house was considerably enlarged in the Grecian 


style between 1812 and 1817 by the North-Country architect-author, Peter Nicholson. 


“WORBY CASTLE, like Dalemain, 
Netherby, Muncaster and many other 
Cumberland houses, began its architec 

tural career as a Border peel-tower, placed, in 
this instance, to guard a ford across the River 
Eden some five miles upstream from Carlisle. 
The exact date of its erection is unknown, but 
it was probably during the 13th century. 
hough lost to view, this tower provides the 
core of the existing building, which has 
evolved gradually during its 350-year owner- 
ship by the Howard family 
The first Howard owner was 

William Howard, well-known by his 
briquet of Belted Will, who was the third son 
of the 4th Duke of Norfolk. By right of his 
wife, Elizabeth (Fig. 6), sister and co-heiress 
of George, Lord Dacre, Lord William came 


Lord 


SOou- 


into possession of vast estates in the North 
Country, including Naworth and Hender 
skelfe, where Castle Howard now stands. 
Corby, however, he acquired by purchase in 
two moieties—the first in 1611, the second 
in 1624—from the Salkeld family, who 


had held it since the reign of Edward IIT. Soon 
afterwards he gave the manor to his second 
son, Sir Francis, for whom, according to 
family tradition, the house was considerably 
enlarged here must, doubtless, have been 
some living accommodation built on to the 
peel-tower at this date, but the only repre- 
sentation of the before the recon 
struction which gave it the present appear- 
ance shows a building of late rather than 
early 17th-century character. The evidence 
is provided by an interesting but amateurish 
elevation and plan prepared by one “ A.M.”’ 
in 1793 (Fig. 3). 

[his drawing, in which north is to the 
right, amt L-shaped building with a 
chapel on the east side connected to the main 
building by a curved colonnade. Adjoining 
the colonnade to the west is a room designated 
“Parlour,’’ occupying the base of the old 


house 


shows 


to 


1.—THE SOUTH 
peel-tower, and kevond it is the staircase 
(Fig. 8), which connects the eastern arm of the 
L to a long wing running north and south. 
This wing is three storeys high, but only one 
room thick. The pring ipal room on the 
ground floor is the hall, to the south of which 
is the entrance lobby. Beyond that are a ser 
vice staircase, the kitchen and various offices. 
The main reception rooms must have been on 
the first floor, as some still are to-day, with the 
bedrooms above them. Now, this is not a 
typical early 17th-century arrangement 
note, for example, the lack of emphasis given 
to the hall—and the admittedly diagram- 
matic elevation with its unorthodox perspec- 
tive shows a facade which by its tiers of 
alternately curved and triangular pedimented 





.—LOOKING ACROSS THE PARK FROM THE DORIC PORTICO 





AND EAST FRONTS 


windows could be ascribed to the reign of 
Charles II. This was a time, moreover, when 
one might have expected Sir Francis’s house 
to require attention. 

The Howards of Corby, who had never 
forsaken the Roman Catholic faith, embraced 
also the cause of Charles I, and suffered for 
their loyalty. Sir Francis raised a regiment for 
the King, and his eldest son—whose portrait, 
in the mannerof Dobson, hangs in the drawing- 
room at Corby—was killed leading it at the 
Battle of Atherton Moor in 1643. After the 
Civil War Corby was sequestrated, and does 
not appear to have been restored to the 
family until the Restoration, by which time 
it was probably in a bad state of repair. Sir 
Francis died in 1660 and was succeeded by 
his eldest surviving Francis, 
quently Governor of Carlisle, who, in all 
probability, rebuilt the house soon after his 
father’s death. Little of this period survives, 
however, for Corby considerably 
altered since. 

One of the first of these alterations con 
cerned the staircase, which was apparently 
replaced by the existing one early in the 18th 
century (Fig. 8). Its twisted balusters and 
ramped handrail would be consistent with a 
date of about 1720, and it was undoubtedly 
due to Thomas Howard (Francis Howard's 
nephew), who, as we saw last week, inherited 
Corby in 1708 and formed the superb land- 
scape setting of the house. Thomas died in 
1740, and was succeeded by his only son, 
Philip, who was born in 1730 and whose 
enchanting portrait by Devis can be seen in 
Fig. 15. This was the “ Mr. Howard of Corby”’ 
whom Dr. Robert Graham consulted in laying 
out the landscape garden at Netherby, “ with 
whom he lived on intimate terms and whose 
taste and judgment he appreciated as they 
deserved.’ A number of rooms at Netherby 
were redecorated in the French taste about 
1760, and their ceilings bear a considerable 
similarity to those in the first-floor rooms on 
the west front at Corby. The inference is that 
they were executed at the same time and 
possibly by the same craftsmen. These 
alterations, however, are overshadowed by 


son, subse 


has been 
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3.—ELEVATION AND PLAN MADE 


the transformation which began soon after 
Philip Howard’s death in 1810, whereupon 
Corby devolved upon his elder son, Henry, 
by his wife Ann, daughter of Henry Witham 
of Cliff, whose portrait by Ramsay hangs in 
the drawing-room (Fig. 11). 

Henry Howard’s architect was Peter 
Nicholson (1765-1844), a man of unusual 
versatility. He was the son of an East 
Lothian mason, and graduated from a 
cabinet-maker’s shop to become well known 
as an architect, engineer, mathematician, 
teacher and author. His published works are 
numerous, covering many subjects, and 
among his discoveries was ‘‘a new method of 
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DUKE OF NORFOLK, 


A modern copy, after the original at Castle Howard. 


JANUARY 14, 


~ Sal a 


IN 1793. (Right) 4.—THE 
extracting the cube root.’”’ He probably 
taught and wrote about architecture more than 
he practised it, but among his designs were 
the town of Ardrossan, Ayrshire, additions 
to Glasgow University, Castleton House, 
Cumberland, and Corby Castle. Work began 
at Corby in April, 1812, and was completed 
on September 17, 1817, when, according to 
Mrs. Howard's diary, ‘‘ the workmen consist 
ing of eighty people rejoiced over their work, 
danced and supped.” 

Nicholson's alterations converted Corby 
from an outmoded and rather inconvenient 
Caroline house into a foursquare building in 
the Grecian taste fashionable at the time. It 


OLD PEEL-TOWER 


ENTRANCE 


FORMERLY AT VENICE. 
(Right) 7. 
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HALL ON THE EAST FRONT 
is architecturally unpretentious, but its nice 
proportions and carefully handled detail 
provide pleasing elevations, distinguished 
from others of their kind by the colour of the 
ashlar—a vivid red sandstone quarried on the 
estate—and by the Howards’ lion crest which 
dominates the south and east fronts (Fig. 1). 
lo appreciate Nicholson's work at Corby 
it is necessary to refer again to the plan in 
Fig. 3. The southern range of the west front 
was demolished up to the thick wall on the 
south side of the kitchen. The colonnade and 
chapel wing were also demolished, and the top 
floor of the tower was converted into a new 
chapel (the existing chapel, in the north-west 
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the three-light windows which originally lit the staircase on its south 
wall (Fig. 8). On the opposite side of the hall to the peel-tower are 
three main reception-rooms en suite—formerly drawing-room, dining- 
room and library—which fill the extent of the south front. Unfortun- 
ately, these rooms were being repainted when the CounTRY LIFE 
photographer was at Corby, so that they cannot be illustrated, but 
they have the same style of restrained Classical decoration as the hall 
(Fig. 4). 

Preserved in the hall is the tomb of Thomas Mowbray, Duke of 
Norfolk, the account of the rediscovery of which reads rather 
like a modern detective story (Fig. 5). In 1398 Norfolk was banished, 
and in the following year ‘‘at Venice, gave his body to that pleasant 
country’s earth,”’ as the lines from King Richard II carved on the base 
of the tomb record. He was buried in St. Mark’s, but after his body 
was brought back to England in 1532 the tomb disappeared. It was 
not until almost exactly three centuries later that the antiquary 
Rawdcn Brown, an agent in Venice of the British Museum, identified 
the missing stone with an illustration in a late-17th-century book on 
Venetian heraldry, into which it had evidently been inserted in ignor- 
ance of its true meaning. For years he searched in vain for the stone, 
but eventually he showed the plate in the book to an aged stone-mason 
named Spira or Spiera, who, as it turned out, was the only person alive 
who knew the whereabouts of the tomb. 

Apparently, after the removal of Norfolk’s body the stone was 
inset in the wall of the Ducal Palace, and there it remained until 
Napoleon’s occupation of Venice, when a French officer commanded 
Spiera to hack off the ornament and use the stone as a slab in a 
pavement that was being constructed. Spiera, when the officer’s back 
was turned, inserted the slab upside down, so that the ornament 





8.—THE EARLY 18th-CENTURY MAIN STAIRCASE 


corner of the house, has been used as such only since 1903). Then 
Nicholson filled the angle between these two truncated wings, and the 
surviving exterior walls of the latter were cased in stone to conform 
with the severe Grecian exterior of the new south and east fronts. The 
peel-tower thus disappeared from view, but traces of it remain inside, 
notably its sinister spiral staircase (Fig. 7) and the immensely thick 
walls of the little dining-room on the first floor (Fig. 10). 

lo the south of the peel-tower and the adjoining staircase—-that 
is to say to the left of them on the plan—Nicholson formed a Doric 
portico (Fig. 2) and a long, narrow entrance hall (Fig. 4), above which 
is a room of precisely similar size known as the gallery. Both these 
rooms are reached from the staircase through doors contrived from 





9.—BEDROOM, PAINTED IN 1832 BY 
MR. NUTTER, OF CARLISLE 





remained intact under the pavement. Luckily 
he remembered where it had been laid. It 
then remained for the slab to be extracted 
without annoying the Austrian authorities. 
This was achieved at dead of night in an 
atmosphere of cloaks and daggers, and the 
slab was then smuggled aboard an English 
ship and taken to Corby. 

The stone has recently been re-coloured, 
so that the heraldic decoration stands out 
clearly. Norfolk’s Royal banner, to which he 
was entitled as hereditary Earl Marshal of 
England, extends the length of the stone and 
alongside it is his lion crest on a cap of estate. 
The helmet beneath the crest covers the head 
of the white swan of Norfolk’s mortal enemy, 
Bolingbroke. To the left of the banner is a 
white hart in a pale, the cognizance of 
Richard II, and the SS collar of an order 
founded by John of Gaunt. 

The fascinating story and the heraldic 
significance of the tomb were told at length in 
the Cornhill Magazine for March, 1933, by the 
late Lord Howard of Penrith. The presence 
of the tomb at Corby is explained by the fact 
that Henry Howard was a lifelong corre- 
spondent of Rawdon Brown. 

Henry Howard, whose portrait by 
10.—THE LITTLE DINING-ROOM, ON THE FIRST FLOOR OF THE PEEL-TOWER Hoppner can be seen to the right of the 
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FOXCOTE, 


dining-room chimney-piece (Fig. 10), was 
twice married. His first wife, Maria, daughter 
and co-heiress of Andrew, Lord Archer, died 
in childbirth in 1789, the year after her 
marriage. She is commemorated by Nolle 
kens’s beautiful tomb—Mr. Rupert Gunnis 
calls it “his monumental masterpiece,’’ and 
it inspired a sonnet by Wordsworth—in 
the Howard chapel at Wetheral Church 
(Fig. 14). Nollekens’s receipt for his large fee 
of £1,500 is preserved at Corby. In 1793 
Henry Howard married Catherine, daughter 
of Sir Richard Neave, Bt., and by her had a 
son Philip, who succeeded his father in 1842. 


Philip Howard, who was the second 
Roman Catholic to take his seat in the House 
of Commons after the Catholic Emancipation 
Act, married Eliza Minto Canning, niece of 
Francis Canning, of Foxcote, Warwickshire, 
who had appointed her his heir provided that 


she had a Mrs. Howard’s first three 
children were girls, but eventually, in 1853, 
the necessary boy was born to her. Conse 
quently the Cannings’ Warwickshire estate 
was allied to the Howards’ Cumberland 
acres, and a number of paintings were trans- 
ferred from Foxcote to Corby. Among them 
are an amusing pair depicting two of the 
Foxcote retainers (Figs. 12 and 13), painted 
by Thomas Crawford in 1743, and a delight- 
ful portrait group of Francis Canning and his 


son. 
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THE SHEPHERD AND DAIRYMAID AT 


THOMAS CRAWFORD, 1743 


16 
extraordinary 


mother and father (Fig. Mrs, Canning 
was a needlewoman of skill, 
and some of the exquisite vestments which 
she worked are still used in the chapel at 
Corby on Easter Day and Christmas Day. 
Philip Howard died in 1882 and was 
succeeded by his only son, likewise Philip, 
who married Alice Clare Constable Maxwell, 
niece of the 11th Baron Herries. Mr. Howard 
died in 1934, and Corby now belongs to his 
only child, who married Sir Henry Lawson, 
3rd Bt., in 1899. Sir Henry died in1947, and 
Lady Lawson subsequently married Lt.-Col. 
H. Levin, whose manuscript histery of Corby 
ind its owners has been of great assistance 
to me in the preparation of these articles. 
Corby, like most large country houses, 
has presented its owners with many problems, 
but they have skilfully combated them 
by dividing the house not so much into flats, 
but into what might be called family units, 
where various members of the family live. 
Corby thus has an inhabited atmosphere that 
is so often lacking in houses of similar size, 
and, with its interesting family pictures and 
relics, retains to a remarkable degree its place 
of Cumberland’s foremost houses. 
grounds are open to the public every 
The house 1s also 
admission 2 


one 
The 
Thursday (admission 6d.). 
shown to visitors on Thursdays 
but only on previous written application. 


as 
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TALK OF WATERBIRDS 


Y interest in waterbirds began when I 


found my first waterhen’s t and 
discovered the dishwasher water wag 
tail) on the stream. Ever since | have beet 
fascinated by anything connected with wild 
fowl, the footprints of the curlew, the feathers 


on the “ tideline of a lake, the quarrels of the 
coot, the far up cry of the geese I watch the 
Sandpiper, the dipper and the diving grebe 
I look for duck coming dropping down at the 


conscious of the 
romance in the travels of wild duck, duck that 
may from Siberia or Iceland 

I remember how I once looked up and saw 
geese on their way to the Solway, long arrows of 
them coming out of the north and setting the 
farm cackling It was strange how 
ungainly geese on the turf heard or sensed the 


end of a long flight I am 


have come 


geese 


* TEAL IN FLIGHT ALWAYS FILL ME WITH WONDER.” 


coming of their wild kind long before they were 
in sight. I was touched by something pathetic 
in their calls as the wild flights went over, away 
up there in the grey wiater’s sky. At that time 
the shotgun my third arm and I hurried 
off to rummage the dresser for four shot, the 
largest I could hope to find. With my gun 
loaded I went hopefully to the highest hill and 
took my stand behind a sheltering drystone 
wall. The grey lags went on across the 
country, turning as they sighted landmarks o1 


Was 


frozen 
stood by the wall 
after forma 
extremely 


glimpsed the distant sea. I 
and gazed up at them, formation 
tion, flight after flight. It 
cold winter. Not even the stragglers were 
enough, but by the time the last of the 
had come out of the background of leaden sky 


I was too drunk with all I had seen to put the 
of then 


Was al 
, 
low 


birds 


gun to my shoulder had the least wary 
been in range 

Once when I went to fish a stream I 
a mallard leading her brood of dappled young 
sters upwater. [They were a beautiful 
About ten minutes later I heard a gunshot and 


Saw 


sight 


By IAN NIALL 


in a little while the corpse of one of the ducklings 
tumbling and drifting downwater to me 
I picked it up and went to see if | 
who had murdered the mallard, but all I found 
the ind so 
bouyant in the eddies. The rest of the duck] 

probably hid among the roots and overhangin 
barbarian who 


Came 


Was blo« dd on 





stones 





banks, but it was plain that tl 
had destroyed their mother had left them to 
die of starvation or in the jaws of one of the 
predators of the watersid« 

Although teal in flight always fill me with 
wonder, I have shot a brace or two of teal 
had wigeon in my bag with more than one 


mallard drake. It is useless to pretend that | 
got to know the beauty of the mallard’s feathers 
without having had the bird in my hand after 
a shot. I did not first discover the 





vermiculated 





teal feathers on a Peter Ross or a Teal and 
Green. Like others before me, I studied the 
birds with a gun in my hand. It was a gun that 
enabled me to admire the sheen on the neck of 
a mallard. No one could give me its image and 


no amount of skulking in the reeds could let 
me study it as I wanted to, in the clear light of 
day for as long as I could admire the white 


band, the curled tail, the blue, the white. the 


black, the green feathers of the drak« 1 the 
shade of meal on the duck No artist could 
sketch it for me in the dimensions of turn 
of the drake’s body in my hands. No one 
could paint and show me. the inderwing 


feathers so wonderfully designed to 
f holding the 
bird on the glassy wet shoulder of idbank. 
One other fact encouraged me to take my 
gun—lI liked a succulent bird, a fat littl. 
or a mallard; it helped my consci 
I was providing food as well as gai 
ledge. Later, when I got my hand 
capable of bringing the duck to my ey: 
the sheldrake, the artist’s model that nx 


so white, 
shed the water, feet so capable 


wigeon 
to think 
ng know 
n glasses 
[ studied 
sts in the 


rabbit-hole and seems without camouflage, I 
put away my gun and devoted myself to the rod 
and found the dipper my companion, Oh the 
days I have idled watching the colley bird, to 
give the dipper one of its local names, bobbing 
and nodding on the boulders, searching the 
gravel and then darting up or down stream at 
what would seem a reckless speed. The king- 
fisher too, with his peacock splendour, has taken 
my idle hours. Somehow he is the starling of the 
river, untidy, unhygienic, with a nest-hole full 
and fish odour He has that same 
metallic brilliance that the starling has and the 
same hustle to feed the family 

For a while after I began to watch water- 
birds I walked the tideline of the 
getting to know better the old sea-pie, 
oyster-catcher who used to nest on 


of bones 


estuary, 
the 
the same 





An illustration by Peter Scott from Wild Chorus (Country LiFe) 


ploughed field as the plover when I was a child. 
Dunlins and knots sped past me or sprang from 
among the boulders, and, out on the swell, rafts 
of small duck rose and fell like moored craft, 
snoring the day away. Eventually, when I had 
discovered a pike lake away in the hills, I found 
a place where the mallard sailed in at dusk, 
splashing down to disturb the water and feed 
among the reeds and weeds. Mallard came in 
crested grebes and odd 
ones and twos of goldeneyes, shovelers, pintails, 
pochard, wigeon to quarrel and make strife, teal 
to show those who were about at twilight that 
all the magic of aerobatic flight does not belong 
to snipe or swift, or to the noctule lately gone 
to hibernate in a hole. 

At the end of the winter day, when the pike 
are sulking or lying contemplating the darken 
ing sky, I often stand on the shore of my lake 
with the eroded bank behind me and consider 
the duck as they come, how they wheel and turn, 
how they stretch forward their necks and make 
a brake of their tails, how they drop their feet 
and make a miniature wave as they alight. I 


scores and there came 
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hear their talk and watch the drakes drive off 
their rivals. The talk is of tall reeds and tepid 
water in places nearer the sun, talk of the 
tundra and the ice desert, and a blizzard driven 
east or west. It grows stronger as the day 
fades and all the newcomers seem as black as 
cormorants, and then it dies as night settles 
completely. It begins again with the new day, 
for 1 have been there when the frost is crusted on 
the round rushes and the lake is still and heavy 
as though congealed. The talk in the eastern 
light is small talk while one upends and another 
strains food through its bill. The awakening 
birds beat their wings and flap along the water 
and little curled feathers are left to drift before 
the breeze to the water’s side. The reeds sway, 
the dead stalks rustle and rub and the duck 
gather far out on the lake, away from danger 
and reach of a gun that might pepper the water 
and leave a broken-winged mallard flapping and 
threshing in its death agony. 

Sometimes a lone Canada goose or a swan 
comes over. Sometimes two or three snipe drop 
into the bog ground above the water. It isa 
quiet, lonely place and in the winter no one 
disturbs the waterbirds save perhaps a man 
fishing for pike or perch and he, like the straying 
bullock or lost sheep, is ignored. The incoming 
flight see him there, close by the reeds, and 
change direction to make sure they are out of 
range should he have a gun. When they alight 
they twitch their tails and preen themselves, 
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turning round and round in the water, as 
watchful as a salmon poacher The snipe 
walking slowly, shyly out of the rushes, begin 
to feed at the water's edge and two venturesome 
coot set out across the great lake, one behind the 
other, paddling steadily as the wind presses 
the lake into that slap the 
boulders and undersides of the 
banks 

This particular place has come to know me 
well. I have been there when snow came over 
the bleak eastern shoulder, when hail came 
singing through the reeds and spearing the lake 
until it looked like a field of sprouting round 
rush and my hands grew so cold that I could 
no longer hold a rod. What happens to the water- 
birds in a winter blizzard? They know the wind 
They know the blizzard before it comes and they 
find the lee shore. They gather on the least 
troubled water in the side of the reeds or rushes, 
or among the rushes themselves. Let anything 
disturb them and they will rise from a score of 
places, calling and circling before beating their 
way over the skyline to some other stretch of 
water where there is shelter. When conditions 
are at their worst there is not a bird to be seen. 
Perhaps a mallard weathers the storm some- 
where in the gale-combed reeds, but if he does 
he sits close and waits for the fingers of the wind 


sea-like waves 


suck at the 


to stop feeling through the stalks, freezing 
the leaves and the beads of moisture upon 
them. 
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In midsummer the lake warms. The duck 
are absent and only the heron comes to wade 
the shore for small perch, leaving his tracks on 
the bays and inlets. Sometimes the dishwasher 
is there and sometimes the grey wagtail too, 
but the waterhen is off in the bog-holes of the 
moor and the coot has migrated to some pond 
in more congenial surroundings The sandpiper 
flutters and twists above the little island where 
Phe pike are hungry aiter 
spawning. What a meal they would have if 
the mallard remained to nest and bring her 
young on to the water, but the mallard is away 
the pike must chase perch or his own 


his nesting mate sits 


and 
kind 

I have come to enjoy the lake as much as 
any place I know, although half the time the 
weather prevents my visiting it. Sometimes I go 
there when a gentle mist of rain is creeping over 
the heather and everything is hushed. The 
water has a strange calmness on such occasions 
and I like to see the glassy areas of water in the 
lee of mounds and banks where there is no 
ripple and no breeze. The birds are out there 
on the water, quiet and motionless, each one at 
anchor. There is magic in it, just as there is 
magic in the summer shower when the grebe is 
diving and the curlew calling above the territory 
of the grouse and the hunting-ground of the 
kestrel. Such is the stuff of half my daydreams 
about the cry of the sandpiper and the rapid 
turns of the flighting teal. 


MUSHROOMS AND BACON 


T may be that we are lucky mushroom 
growers, or it may be that the growing of 
mushrooms is not really quite as difficult as 

the voluminous literature on the subject would 
have us believe. Anyway, with 
the assistance of our pigs we seem 
to have arrived at a thoroughly 
reliable formula which demands no 


special apparatus and very little 
cash outlay. 

The pigs provide not only 
the basis of the compost, but 
also the heat required to keep 


the beds at a favourable tempera- 
ture in the winter months for 
growing the mushrooms. The same 
temperature can, of 
produced by means of lamps of 
various kinds, but we have heard 
of persistent failures with lamps, 
and it may well be that mush- 
rooms prefer the rich damp smell 
of pig. 

Here is the recipe. Take a small 
barrow-load of manure from the 
heap outside the pigsty and empty 
it on the floor of a shed. Spread it 
out to a depth of a few inches. 
On top of this put a covering of 
dry straw; sprinkle this straw with 
a patent activator. Then get an- 
other barrow-load of manure and 
spread it on the straw. Cover this 
again with straw and activate it. 
Repeat the operation till you have 


course, be 


a flat pile about 2 ft. high. This 
completes the first stage. If you 


keep chickens, one or two of the 
layers can well be of chicken man- 
ure. I must confess that all our 
mushroom compost has contained 
a modicum of chicken manure, but 
I do not believe it has any magical 
pro} erties. 

Let your mind dwell on other 
matters for four or five days, then 
return to the heap with a thermo- 
meter and plunge it well down in 
the middle. It should register 
between 120 and 140 degrees. If 
it does not, wait another day or two 


till it does. 

Then turn the heap on to 
a similar area next to it. This 
new heap will heat up in a 


shorter time to a somewhat lower 
temperature. Turn it over again 
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three days until it has 
a compost of a uniform dark brown 
with no smell. Now take two of the wooden 
trays made for apple storage and pack the 


every two or become 


colour 
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MUSHROOMS IN COMPOST 
CHICKEN MANURE 


compost firmly into them, about 6 ins. deep. 
lake the temperature every day; when it is 


evidently on the down grade, and not more 

than 80 degrees, the trays are ready 
to spawn. 

a» Now comes the crux of the 
matter. For the spawn to “run” 


successfully a temperature of be- 
tween 60 and 80 degrees is required. 
In some months of the year the shed 
itself is in this range, but then, 
of course, mushrooms are plenti- 
ful. 

In others the pigsty will fill 
the bill, but in really cold weather 
you will need something more. 
The best way is to make another 
heap in the shed as before des- 
cribed, and put the spawned trays 
on top of the heap during its 
heating period. The temperature 
is just about right and the new 
heap afterwards makes the compost 
for a future pair of trays. The 
spawn will run in about a fort- 
night. 

The knowledgeable mushroom 
man will scratch in the compost to 
make sure that the spawn has run, 


but I would not advise this. You 
usually think it hasn’t and get 
depressed without cause. Now 


put a layer of sieved soil about 
4 to 1 inch thick over the com- 
post, and it only remains to leave 
the mushrooms to grow. 

The temperature required for 
this is about 60 degrees, and this 


is the average in the _ pigsty 
during the winter. My pigsties 
have horizontal rafters under 
the pitched asbestos roof and a 


few inches above the back of a 
bacon-size pig. The mushroom 
trays slide in on these rafters and 
a wooden flap door is closed behind 
them. 


A man I showed the idea to 
said “You can’t have the trays 
as low as that; the pigs will 


destroy them in no time.”’ But he 
wrong. Flop-eared pigs such 
find it an_ intolerable 


was 


aS ours 


strain to view things even on 

their own level. Things above 

PIG AND their heads hold no interest for 
them. 
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CHURCHES IN ISOLATION 


“AR ago in these pages one of us 
described how we had hit upon a lost 
borough in the course of an exploratory 

tour of southern England. Last summer the 

same party set out to spend a week investigating 

a curious aspect of East Anglia, though to an 

East Anglian what we were seeking might not 

seem at all curious, for we determined to see as 

many isolated churches as possible. 

To a Midlander, and to most southerners 
and northerners, the normal place to find a 
church is in its village, and the normal number 
of churches for a village to have is one. In East 
Anglia, as a glance at the Ordnance map shows, 
these rules are broken right, left and centre. 
The easiest breaches of the rules to explain are 
the double churches, such as one finds at 
Willingale, in Essex, where the churches of 
Willingale Doe and Willingale Spain stand in the 
same churchyard (Fig. 1). The two suffixes, 
Doe and Spain, indicate two distinct manors, 
and at some distant point in the past the lord 
of each manor decided to provide a church for 
his manorial tenants. It was quite common in 
the Midlands, of course, to have more than one 
manor within the bounds of one village, but the 
rarity of the double church away from East 
Anglia suggests that the provision of churches 
in the Midlands and the south came before the 
sub-division of villages into multiple manors. 
Another possible explanation is that in the 
crucial period when new churches were being 
founded all over England the force of lordship 


was more strongly felt in East Anglia, so that 
more than one lord in each village felt the 
need and duty of providing a church for his 


tenantry 

It was the isolated, rather than the double, 
triple or quadruple church which prircipally 
attracted our attention. We had already dis 
covered that the isolated Midlands church is 
often a pointer either to a migration of a village 
to a new site or to a complete depopulation. We 
were whether either of these 
causes had operated to produce the much more 
numerous isolated churches of East Anglia. 

Additional interest was provided by the 
fact that so many other churches in Norfolk and 
north Suffolk were marked on the map in Gothic 
type, the type which the Ordnance Survey 
reserves for ruins. If a church has been founded 
and then afterwards allowed to decay, there is a 
presumption that major economi 
occurred locally These ruined 
churches are most common in western Norfolk 
and north-eastern Suffolk, although we saw a 
few ruined churches farther south and east : we 
came upon Little and Birch churches 
a few miles from Colchester, in Essex. 
these churches had had parish 

Black Death. The 


to see 


anxious 


strong 


changes have 
Stanway 


Some of 


ioners who were killed by the 





Lynn. Norfolk, seen across the corn. 
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1—THE DOUBLE CHURCH. 
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The churches of Willingale Doe and Willingale Spain, in 


Essex, stand side by side, with the manorial boundary running between them 


lost Alteinestuna near Trimley, Suffolk, was 
amalgamated with Trimley in 1362, a decade 
after the Black Death. The ruined parcchial 


chapel of Little Ringstead, which can be seen on 
the sky-line from the main road south of 
Hunstanton, in Norfolk, is surrounded by corn- 


fields where the village once stood. In 1352-5 
within a few years of the first arrival of the 
Plague, it received considerable relief from 
taxation, and may never have been settled 


But only a few villages which have been 
reduced to nothing assigned to this 
category the evidence of lay and clerical 
taxation suggests that churches and villages of 
East Anglia were decaying slowly over the 15th 
century rather than falling sudden victims to a 
visitation of the pestilence. When we found so 
many of the ruins among the | 
sreckland it looked like a retreat from. the 
margin of cultivation 

It may be that the soil in the fields of these 
villages was being exhausted, or it may be that 
it no longer paid to produce corn on such soils 
the demand for bread had fallen in the 


after the great plagues in any 


again. 
can be 


poor soils of 


when 
generations 


2.—THE RUINED CHURCH IN A SEA OF CORN. The ruins of Bawsey, near King’s 


A deeply cut hollow-way passes across the foreground 


event the Breckland villages shrank and the 
churches fell to decay. The former fields 
reverted to the rough heaths which can still be 
seen among the new reclamations of the 
Forestry Commission’s plantations. 

In the Midlands (and in other parts of 
England) the decay of villages can be largely 
attributed to the replacement of arable by 


pasture and the ambition of graziers and 
enclosing landlords, but in Fast Anglia there 
seem to be important differences. The de- 


population which resulted in the ruined 
churches occurred half a century earlier than in 
the Midlands : hardly anything was reported to 
Wolsey’s Commission of Enquiry which toured 
the country in 1517, looking for depopulations 
which had taken place since 1488. What we 
know of East Anglian farming in the 15th and 
16th centuries supports the view that we must 
absolve the enc losing landlord from most of the 
charges of depopulation here: the sheep was 
the ally and not the enemy of the cornfields of 
this part of England. Nowadays the 
stranger to Norfolk, but once it 

was the means by which the heart was put 
back into the tields 

If the ruined church is the sign of a retreat 
of agriculture from poor lands it is not surprising 
to find so many in Breckland. Such 
ton, Roudham, Harling Thorpe, Buckenham 
lofts and Santon, all in the Norfolk Breckland 
north of Thetford. It is perhaps a little surpris- 
ing at first sight to see a ruined church like 
Bawsey, east of King’s Lynn, with corn growing 
to within a few feet of the ruined Norman 
arches (Fig. 2), but the 20th century is not the 
15th, must allow for the farming 
improvements of the last two centuries. 
Driving along the sandy track to the near-by, 
nettle-bound ruins of Mintlyn Church, we could 
see still uncultivable heath on side and 
waving barley on the other; such has been the 
of modern methods of cultivation. 


sheep 1S 


becoming a 


arable 


are Colves 


and we 


one 


success 

The subsequent ploughing of these light 
soils has destroyed most of the remains of the 
village houses which once stood near the ruined 
churches. It is a curious paradox that Midland 
depopulations produced so few ruined churches 
earthworks of houses and streets 
preserved in the grass, while in the eastern 
counties we have the much more substantial 
monuments of the ruined churches with so little 
to show of other earthworks. Only in central 
Norfolk sites (like Pudding Norton, Testerton or 
Egmere) are there the deep-cut streets surviving 
in the grass in the Midland fashion. The site 


and so many 
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3.—AN EAST ANGLIAN GREEN. At South Elmham All Saints, Suffolk, the village 
is scattered around a great green, but the church of All Saints stands on a moated site, 
partnered by one farm, a mile away, outside the limits of the photograph 


of Pudding Norton, a grassy island in a sea of 
corn, is a symbol of the return of the plough to 
the old cornfields. This return with the expan- 
sion of Norfolk arable farming in the last two 
centuries has not involved the return of houses 
to these village streets. 

We turned eastwards. Although there were 
many isolated churches, the number in ruins 
now fell off rapidly, and of these many stand in 
villages which once had two, three, or even four 
churches, but the services have been con 
centrated in one building while the others have 
decayed. At Shotesham, south of Norwich, 
there were once four churches, two of which are 
now in ruins. 

The isolated churches of east Norfolk, 
Suffolk and Essex fall into three categories, 
which we must describe separately. The first 
class is paralleled elsewhere in England. We 
found it first at Felbrigg, Norfolk, where the 
church is completely isolated in the park, even 
the Hall being a quarter of a mile away. In 
Suffolk we found the medieval church of 
Ickworth, south-west of the house; and again 
at Sotterley Hall These isolated churches are 
prima facie connected with the making of a park. 
Like the classical cases of Harewood, Wimpole 
and Milton Abbas, the villages stood once near 
the church and were removed when they were 
found too near the great house for the taste of 
the occupant. In such cases there is usually 
a village, great or small, outside the park pale 
to replace the older settlement. 

The second class of isolated church in East 
Anglia is also paralleled in other parts. In 
the border counties of the west the face of the 
map loses the characteristic appearance of the 
Midland and northern plains where the villages 
tend to be made up of houses all gathered 
together in a tight cluster, the type of village 
that we think of as typically English : the 
church seen across the green, around which the 
houses stand; the market square with its 
continuous facade; the cluster of houses around 
the pond. It is, in fact, typical of only one 
England. In many parts of England, as on the 
Welsh border, there are parishes whose houses 
are widely scattered, where the church may 
stand aloof from any of them or be partnered 
only by the rectory and a single farmstead. 

Such a landscape is usually associated with 
rather late and piecemeal settlement, and it 
bears the imprint of an agriculture not centred 
on cornfields; it has half an eye on the products 
of the wood and hedge, the fruit-tree, the hop, 
the meadow. It has the imprint of a slow 
reclamation of wood or heath by small groups 
of settlers rather than a mass assault by a sub 
stantial community hungry for corn-ground, the 


colonising force which produced the nucleated 
village and the great open, common fields of the 
plains. 

If we examine the modern Ordnance map 
we still see enough green to notice how much of 
southern Suffolk and Essex is still wooded or 
emparked. If ®¥® go back to a late-18th-century 
map of these areas we see how much heathland 
and woods there were then, with the isolated 
squatter’s houses strung out across them. With 
this in mind, the isolated churches such as 
Aspall near Debenham or bbeston near 
Framlingham appear, not as the remnant of a 
village, but the parish church of a scatter of 
farms and houses. In both Aspall and Ubbeston 
there are in fact greens, well away from the 
church, and the best set of isolated churches 
associated with settlement strung loosely round 
a great green are the seven South Elmhams 


near Bungay) each with the addition of the 
distinctive name of the patron saint of the 
church 

It is only when the local settlement pattern 
is firmly set in the nucleated direction that we 


can suggest a third class of isolated church in 
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Essex and Suffolk : the church from which the 
village may have migrated elsewhere. The 
ruined church of Linstead Magna, Suffolk, 
although not marked as ruin by the Ordnance 
Survey, strongly suggests a migration elsewhere. 
Chilton Church stands in nucleated village 
country near Sudbury, a quarter of a mile 
from the 16th-century Hall, and is approached 
only by footpaths. Aldham Church near Had- 
leigh in the same countryside is accompanied 
only by the Hall, and we thought that we 
detected signs of former houses on the valley 
side. 

The compulsive force in this type of migra- 
tion can only be suggested. There are some 
times clear cases of migration to a more advan- 
tageous site where customers and_ trading 
opportunities might be expected. Sometimes, 
as at New Buckenham, this meant a move to 
the gates of a new castle or to the market-place 
set out by the lord in his newly founded borough. 
In other cases the magnet has been simply the 
main road. We came upon signs of such a 
migration at Bildeston, a few miles north of 
Aldham. 

The migrated village is an aspect of the 
English countryside which has received little 
attention. It cannot be detected, as can a 
complete depopulation, by examining mediaeval 
tax lists and looking for absentees. If a village 
moves, the same name will continue to appear 
in the tax lists. Unless manorial records chance 
to survive from the critical years of the migra- 
tion they will not help. Even the earliest maps 
come too late to detect anything earlier than the 
more recent cases of emparking and removal. 

The strongest evidence will come from 
local tradition, where facts may be concealed 
in a protective covering of myth The devil 
has moved a church by night to harass its 
builders; churches are buried; stones walk by 
night ; there are underground bells at 
Hallow’een : revengeful neighbours burned the 
village: a sinful village, a second Sodom and 
Gomorrah, has been swallowed up. These 
stories are true myths, for they preserve the 
historical fact in a form in which successive 
generations could understand the meaning. 
History as such meant very little to them, but 
buildings and fields needed explanation in 
simple and credible terms 

Local legends of this type do not come 
easily to those who work in archives in London 


or who live far away from the isclated churches 
and we would be grateful to correspondents 
vho can report such traditions of migration as 
well as for reports of signs of former buildings 
alongside the isolated or ruined churches of the 


nglish lands« ape 





4.—THE ISOLATED CHURCH. At Chellington, Bedfordshire, six miles south of Rush- 
den, the isolated church stands in the fields above the Ouse. Hill Farm is in the foreground. 
Chellington village has probably migrated to its present site adjoining Carlton village 
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NEED FOR MORE THOROUGH TESTING 


HAVE already from time to time drawn 
attention to the bad condition in which 
many British cars are delivered to their 


owners, whether in this country or abroad, and 
have expressed the opinion that this is almost 
invariably due to lack of care in inspection and 
testing At times I have been criticised for 
praising those foreign manufacturers who appre 
ciate that inspection and testing of a high order 
are required lla product is to give satisfaction 
I have even been accused of lack of patriotism, 
so that I want to make it clear that | always 
approach this subject with regret and a deep 
sense of responsibility. However, I am now 
confirmed in my opinions by the representations 
that the Motor Agents’ Association have 
recently made to the Society of Motor Manu- 
facturers and Traders about the thousands of 
cars they receive each year which are delivered 
in a faulty condition 

Motor dealers throughout the country, and 
abroad as well, have found that they have to do 
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ONE OF THE TEST TRACKS AT 


a considerable amount of work on some new 
cars before they can in conscience deliver them 
to buyers. Apart from such relatively minor, 
but infuriating, troubles as door handles that do 
not work and fuel gauges that are more or less 
useless, they have experienced many instances 
of vital nuts being either loose or missing. Bad 
as the situation is in this country, it is even 
more disturbing in overseas markets, where our 
industry is faced with serious competition from 
both American cars and cars from the very go 
ahead factories of Germany Chere is no doubt 
that a proportion of the credit for the recent 
steady progress of German cars in several 
important overseas markets should be given to 
the rigid inspection and_ testing which 
insisted on in their factories 

Throughout the year | receive many letters 
from readers abroad, and the other day one 
arrived from a motorist in Australia which more 
than confirmed the complaints of the Motor 
Agents’ Association. I cannot do better than 
quote certain parts of this letter 

My correspondent states that ‘“‘the shock 
absorbers (hydraulic dampers), which are far 
too light for the work they get, are frequently 
so placed as to need complete removal for filling 
up In a recent car trial in Australia, he adds, 
it was found that, on average, the tyres lasted 
twice as long as the hydraulic dampers. From 
the Continent, I am 


are 


my own experience on 
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certain that there are only a few British cars on 
which I could not ruin the hydraulic dampers 
in about 600 miles, provided I drove at the 
speed habitually used by local drivers. I have 
no doubt, therefore, that the complaints of 
motorists abroad are fully justified 

The second point this particular reader 
criticises is what he describes as “‘trash”’ in the 
way of accessories, even on relatively expensive 
cars—speedometers and oil gauges which are 
wildly inaccurate. He reminds me that there are 
British cars on which the grease gun will not 
reach certain vital lubrication points, and that 
on one, at least, the nozzle of the gun is so wide 
that it cannot be engaged with the universal 
joint nipple. Even if new cars are greased by 
high pressure before leaving the factory, one 
might reasonably expect that an occasional car 
would have its empty grease gun filled and 
that a simple test would be carried out to make 
sure that all nipples can in fact be reached 

My correspondent ends his letter by saying: 





‘I could go on indefinitely | feel that the 
British cars, which have had a chance to prove 
themselves after 30 years of American domina- 
tion, will lose, not because their performance is 
not equal or superior, but simply because they 
will not continue to give this performance 
through poor assembly. Above everything else 
the British maker must be made to realise that 
lack of inspection of the finished product will 
eventually be his downfall.” 

It is sometimes argued that modern produc- 
tion methods make inspection unnecessary and 
uneconomic, but the views of both the Motor 
Agents’ Association and of this, perhaps typical, 
overseas motorist suggest that the motor indus- 
try cannot atford to ignore much longer those 
who urge them, for the sake of both themselves 
and motorists everywhere, to institute rigid 
testing and inspection. The constant effort in 
some sections of the industry to increase output 
at almost any cost to help the export drive may 
be partially responsible for a proportion of 
finished cars reaching the public in a faulty 
condition, but many of us believe that it would, 
in the long run, be better to sacrifice a pro- 
portion of the present output figures. If this 
resulted in a marked and consistent improve- 
ment in quality, there is no doubt that it would 
be to the ultimate benefit of both the industry 
and its customers. 

Having said all this I must in fairness add 


Attempts by testers to 
avoid the worst of the bumps for the sake of comfort could reduce the value of testing considerably 


that many leaders of the industry, to my own 
knowledge, are deeply concerned by the short- 
comings I have mentioned, but say they are 
powerless to remedy them because of the 
attitude of certain elements among the factory 
hands. I have even heard it suggested that in 
some cases bad workmanship is deliberate, 
but, of course, I have no proof of that. I think 
there are good grounds for saying, however, that 
some workers in the industry do not take kindly 
to the idea of their own work being inspected 
and tested. This attitude seems to me inde- 
fensible, and, if it really does exist, is one that 
should be corrected by the appropriate trade 
unions before it adds to the difficulties our 
industry is already experiencing abroad in 
competition with manufacturers from other 
countries. 

Those who consider that the great expense 
of running a properly controlled inspection and 
testing department is not justified point out in 
support of their belief that output and profits in 
their factories are higher than 
those of the leading Continental 
ones, where it is believed that one 
cannot afford not to spend large 
sums on such a department if one’s 
reputation is to be maintained. It 
is commonly said that those who 
attempt to achieve very high pro- 
duction figures are, after all, only 
doing what has been so success- 
fully done in the U.S.A., but it is 
often forgotten that the leading 
transatlantic manufacturers are 
among the greatest believers in 
research and ruthless testing. It 
was a high executive of the 
General Motors Corporation who 
once said that the only factory in 
Britain ready to start mass pro- 
duction on American lines was 
Rolls-Royce. His reason for this 
seemingly surprising statement 
was that the standards insisted 
on by that firm in proving, 
inspecting and testing were essen- 
tial before one would be justified 
in embarking on large-scale pro- 
duction. 

There is no doubt in my own 
mind that many British factories 
are not doing all that they should 
in this matter, though the blame 
cannot always be apportioned to 
any one section. Admittedly, 
considerable testing of prototypes 
and new models is done at the motor industry’s 
proving ground at Lyndley, Northamptonshire, 
but this is a rather different matter from 
checking the finished mass product after it has 
left the normal production line. 


NEW REGULATIONS 

On New Year’s Day certain new motoring 
regulations came into force. Two of the most 
interesting are those affecting the parking of 
cars after dark and the type of traffic indicator 
used. All cars parked on the highway at night 
must in future be on their nearside of the road. 
This is a rule which was long overdue, and will 
prevent the danger created in the past by 
motorists who, by parking their cars facing in 
the wrong direction, tended to mislead oncom- 
ing drivers. Flashing direction indicators are 
now allowed, in addition to the more usual 
semaphore arm, and these include not only the 
type normally fitted on Continental cars in 
a similar position to the semaphore, but also the 
type fitted low down on transatlantic cars and 
usually incorporated with the tail and side 
lights. These low lights seem to me to have 
a drawback, namely, that if one is following 
another car closely they may be below one’s 
range of vision. It might be said that one should 
never be so close toa car in front, but when one 
is driving in busy city streets it is almost im- 
possible for this to be avoided. 














A SUBSTITUTE FOR 
THE GIN TRAP 


IR,—I have read with interest Mr. 
R. K. Erskine’s article A Substi- 
tute for the Gin Trap (December 24, 
1953). But what I cannot understand 
is why only the rabbit is apparently 
picked out for humane destruction. 
What about foxes, stoats, hedgehogs 
and rats. Are they supposed to have 
no feelings when trapped? Yet they 
will all shriek like rabbits, when first 
caught in a gin trap. So far as I know 
the really effective and humane trap 
has yet to appear, but one day this is 
bound to be invented, and then I feel 
sure nobody will shed a tear at the 
passing of the gin trap. Surely when 
this trap does come along it must 
be effective and humane for all 
types of vermin and not just for the 
rabbit—H. W. Bunsury (Capt.), 
Croft Lodge, Barton Mills, Bury 
St. Edmunds, Suffolk. 


THE LADY UNVEILED 
Sir,—A correspondent from Bath 
writes to tell you (November 26, 1953) 
of a bust of a veiled lady which he has 
acquired. I suspect that this bust 
once stood in my school. One of my 
first acts as headmaster some three 
years ago (just after your original 
correspondence about the veiled lady, 
which rather tantalised me) was to 
remove this delicate but to my mind 
dreadful Victorian effort. The auc- 
tioneers got no bid until after the sale, 
when your correspondent—I presume 

offered £3, which went straight into 
roses for my garden: the lady lingered 
no longer. 

In my young days as an assistant 
master this wretched bust frequently 
found her way into masters’ beds 
and what a weight she was ! I dread 
to think what the original owner or my 
predecessor would have said. I only 
hope she was not as valuable as the 
Elgin Marbles. The trouble was that 
she didn’t mix with my Queen Anne 
furniture (in the singular), and I 
refused her entrée into my study or the 
school library. And I could not see her 
exposed in the garden HEADMASTER, 
Somerset 

LONGEVITY 
Srr,— Your correspondent, Major A. G 
Wade, asks, in your issue of Decem- 
ber 24, 1953, whether the family of 
five sisters and one brother whose total 


ages were 420 years was a record at 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


WORK-TABLE FORMERLY AT 
HOUSE AND NOW AT 
MUSEUM, YORK 
Work-tat 


See letter: A Queen's 


the present time. This is far from the 


case, 
The combined ages of the six eld- 


est living members of my family—four 
sisters and two brothers—are 493, 
which, with the additional ages of 
“young’’ twins (my brother and 


myself) makes a grand total of 647 for 
8, not out. 
We were once a family of twelve 
six brothers and six sisters.—Guy 
HicKLEY, The Bury, Manuden 
Bishop's Stortford, Hertfordshire. 


A QUEEN’S WORK-TABLE 
Sir,—I enclose a photograph of a 
beautiful early 19th-century work- 
table, recently bequeathed to the 
Castle Museum, York, where it now 
enjoys a prominent position in the 
Georgian period room 

The table formerly belonged to 
Queen Victoria at Osborne House. 
Most of the fittings are of exquisitely 
carved ivory and include pin-cushion 





THE 


lé. 


OSBORNE 


14, 1954 


clamps, knitting-needles 
in a carved case, needle 
case in the shape of a 
bean-pod, pin boxes, 
tatting shuttles and 
spool holders. A tasselled 
work-bag from 
underneath the table. 
NORTHERNER, Leeds 


THE BELLICOSE 


slides 


WREN 
SIR During the last 
month every morning a 
wren has entered our 
bedroom through = an 
open window and has 


flown down to the base 
of a tall cheval glass to 
attack his own reflection 
With upraised wings he 
first of all challenges his 
imaginary rival with a 
loud outburst of song and 
then, seeing that this has 


no effect, he flies at his 
own reflection with such 
force that one can dis- 
tinctly hear the click of 
his bill against the glass. 
Ignoring these self- 
inflicted blows, with 


determina- 
continue 


undaunted 
tion he will 
to attack his own re- 
flection over and over 
again COLLINGWOOD 
INGRAM, Benenden, 
Kent 


WHO WINS AT SHOBDON ? 


SIR, As a footnote to Mr. Grigson’s 
interesting article on the much dis- 
puted church at Shobdon, Hereford- 
shire (December 17, 1953), I send you 
two photographs of the eye-catcher 
in the park. They were taken a few 
years ago before the grove ot beeches 
that forms their background had been 
cut down. 


CASTLE 


What no one yet is able to say is 
who was the architect of Shobdon 
Church. That there was one, to be 
found in London, is evident from refer- 
ences in the Hanbury papers now in 
Hereford City Library. It seems prob- 
able that the new church was built by 
local labour, partly perhaps by estate 
men, as shown by the following 
instruction from a letter written by 
Lord Bateman in London to the stew- 


ard at Shobdon 1749. Jan. 18. Tell 
Gethin not to begin upon the side 
windows till he hears again.’’ Then in 
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March, 1751, he writes: ‘‘ The plans of 
the church have gone to-day.”’ A year 
later he writes: “ The church advances 
as fast as I could wish it. I shall send 
down very soon a peice of one of the 
church windows so that the Glazier 
can do such a peice in order to see how 
he does it, he says he can do it for 1 

the peice. Inquire about tiles for the 


floor, that were to be done before we 
left.’ A note sent the previous day 
shows that the old bells were to be 
sold. ‘‘Ruddle (Rudhall?) at Glouces- 


ter will give but 8d lb; break off a bit 
of bell and send it to him to value 
the metal.’’—M. W., Hereford. 


IRISH ROUND TOWERS 

rhe recent letters in COUNTRY 
LiFE on the subject of Irish round 
towers are of much interest to me, as 
I have spent some considerable time 
in the study of Irish archxology of the 
early Christian period. In the course 
of these researches I saw many of the 
towers and photographed not a few. 
Not many of them—perhaps only half 
a dozen—are now complete, and the 
others are in various stages of ruin. 

The theories for their date which 
are put forward in O’Brien’s book, 
cited by Mr. Hancock (November 19, 
1953), are now obsolete. At the time 
it was written, many of the early 
Christian monuments in Ireland were 
considered to be of pre-Christian 
origin, and were frequently, on very 
insubstantial evicence, traced back to 
Indian origini ls. Another book 
characteristic of this early outlook is 
Keane's Towers and Temples of Ancient 
Ireland (1867) 

The best published work on the 
towers is the third Earl of Dunraven’s 
Notes on Ivish Architecture (2 vols., 
1877), in which an interesting map is 
included showing the situation of the 
existing remains of towers—over a 
hundred in all. \ more succinct 
account is in A. C. Champneys’s Irish 
Ecclesiastical Architecture (1910). An 
attempt has been made to divide the 
towers into categories, for the purpose 
of establishing their dates more 
accurately by a comparison of the 
forms of the doorways; but in general 
they may be safely described as circa 
10th century 

The Irish round towers are certainly 
‘ecclesiastical in origin.’’ They are 
always found at monastic sites, usually 
with sculptured monu- 
ments, such as the early high crosses, 
and with the remains of churches or 
other ecclesiastical buildings. This 


SIR, 


associated 


~) 


¥ 
¥ 
-% 


ago 


- 


MID-18th-CENTURY EYE-CATCHER AT SHOBDON, HEREFORDSHIRE, INCORPORATING FEATURES FROM THE MEDI“®VAL CHURCH 


See letter: 


Who Wins at Shobdon ? 
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PLASTER COPY OF A BUST 


BY LAWRENCE GAHAGAN 


r: Bust Eyror 


ciose association 1s sufficlent proot of 
their 
been 


and of 
There have 


Christian ust 


date 


their 
appr ximate 


manv theories as to the purposes for 
which these remarkable monuments 
were built They presumably had 


which the following 


thought to be the 


uses, of 


multiple 
are now most 
probable 


First, as places of refuge in times 
of invasion by the Danes or whenever 
danger threatened It noted 


that the doorway is always a consider 


is to be 


able distance above the ground \ 
ladder could easily be drawn into the 
tower. so as to make the refuge of the 


monks secure 


lighthouses, showing 


Second, as 
sites 


monastic In those 
complete or nearly 


to the 
which are 


the way 
towers 
complete there are several windows at 
the top \ hght 
ould be 


these 
from great 


shining from 


windows seen 
has been 
along the 


distances by wavlfarers It 
stated that the 
directions of the 


else 


windows face 
principal routes of 
approach or that they 
cardinal pints of the compass, neither 
statements I 


face the 


of which have sub 
stantiated 

Phird 
warning to the 
of hostile forces 
as storehouses, since the 
with 


S look out posts, to give 
appre 


monks of the vach 


Fourth 


towers were furnished wood 


floors at several levels; the places ot 
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support for the joists are 
still readily discernible 


Fifth, as Jdanternes 
les morts, because of their 
situation in the ceme 
teries which surrounded 
the churches and other 
monastic buildings. This 
concept of lanternes des 


found in 
cemeteries, 


morts is also 
early French 
though the 


not nearly so 


towers are 
lofty as 


their Irish counterparts 

Sixth, as bell towers 
his use is unlikely to 
have been the original 


purpose of the towers 
asa large bell could have 
been accommodated only 
by having the tower built 
around it, the doorways 
being too narrow for the 
admission of any but 
comparatively small 


bells. Furthermore, there 
would not be room for a 
large bell to swing and it 
would have to be struck 
by an external hammer 
[The remains of a_ bell 
were found in the ruined 
tower on Tory Island 


but it must be assumed 
that it was a late instal 
lation 
It is not unlikely 
OF BYRON that the towers origi 
nally served all of the 
first five of the fore 
going purposes These 


monuments are very strongly built, as 


was proved when one at Maghera 
Donegal, thought to be unsafe, was 
brought down by explosives. It had 
become practically monolithic in 


texture and did not break when it 
reached the ground, but retained its 
cylindrical form to the amazement, 


and I trust the consternation, of its 
destroyers. —Eric H. L. SExtTon, P.O 


Box 147, Camden, Maine, U.S.A 


BUSTS OF BYRON 
SIR In vour issue of October 29, 1953, 
you published a photograph ofa bust of 
Byron with the query as to who the 


artist might be Your comment was 
that you had consulted Mr. Rupert 
Gunnis, who suggested that it was 


probably the work of Lawrence 

Gahagan, who made a small bronze 

bust of Byron about 1815.’’ 
I have looked up 


Gahagan in Mr 


Lawrence 


Gunnis's Dictionary 


British Sculptors, and there he 
states that at the sale at Chandos 
House, Bath, in 1840, there were 
busts attributed to Gahagan—“ some 


apparently small bronze busts or 


the terra-cotta models for them’”’ 

including one of Lord Byron. | 
believe that I must have the terra- 
cotta model. for the bust of Byron 


referred to. It is 21 inches high and 
on the back it is signed “ L. GAHAGAN 
fecit 1814 & pub’d as the Act directs 





ONE OF A SET 


See fetter 





OF CHOIR-STALL 
NORWICH CATHEDRAL ABOUT 1650 


Flemish Weaving 





CUSHIONS PRESENTED TO 


“JANUARY 


14, 1954 
3ath March Ist 1831 As 
see from the photograph enclosed it is 
not like bust in the British 
Legation at Berne. Can you tell me 
what is meant by the inscription and 


you can 


the 


whether the bust is made of terra- 
cotta Davip VEREY, Barnsley 
House, Cirencester, Gi ucestershive 


Our correspondent’s bust appears 
to be not the terra-cotta model, but a 
plaster copy of the bust of Byron. The 
earliest statutory against 
piracy of their given to 
sculptors by the Sculpture Copyright 
Act, 1814 rhis gave a ovright of 
14 years, with an additi il 14 
while the sculptor In order that 
the proprieto! might take advantage of 
the Act it 
and the date of issue to be 
the sculpture Che Sculpture Copy 
right Act—and other Acts 
such as the Engraving Copyright Acts 
of 1734 and 1736, the Prints Copyright 
Act, 1777, and the greater part of the 
Fine Arts Copyright Act, 1862—were 
repealed and replaced by the Copyright 


Act, 191] Ep 
MURAL CLOCKS 


interested to read the 
Marriott (Collectors 


1953) in whiel 


protection 


works was 
years 
lived 


was necessary for his name 
marked on 


similar 


SIR I was 
letter from G. ¢ 


Ouestions. December 3 





THE IMITATION RUIN OF 


he describes a coaching-inn ¢ low k made 
by Justin Vulliamy I have in my 
exactly 
varnished 

decoration 


similar clock, 
japanned case and 
made by 


possession an 
with a 
similar also 
Justin Vulliamy, which came origin 
ally from Louth Castle. I ften 
been surprised that Justin Vulliamy, 
great reputation and wonder 
ful craftsmanship, should have conde 
scended to make an ordinary Act of 
Parliainent time-piect GERALD $ 
HuGHES, 4, \Winster-vard, York 
TOURIST ATTRACTION 

SIR, rhe interesting article on ruin- 
building (December 10, 1953) brings to 
mind the imitation ruin of Ross Castle 
at Cleethorpes, in Lincolnshir This 
was ordered to be built by the 
Directors of the old Manchester 
Sheffield and Lincolnshire Railway 
In mid-Victorian days a ruined castle 
was an indispensable draw for excur- 
sion traffic, and the far-seeing directors 
of the company built the castle, which 
was named after the then secretary of 
the railway company, Mr. R. Ross 

Is it possible that similar 
hoaxes have been perpetrated on the 
innocence of the British public? 


have « 


with his 


any 


GERALD LEEDAM, Fairfield House, 
Framlingham, Suff 

We reproduce a photograph of 
Ross Castle, which was opened on 


July 2, 1885 Ep 


FLEMISH WEAVING 
SIR [ enclose a photograph of one 
of the beautiful set of cushions in 
Norwich Cathedral which were worked 
by Flemish weavers who settled in the 
city over 300 years ago. The design of 
each is the city coat-of-arms 


ROSS CASTLE, AT 
LINCOLNSHIRE 


e letter 1 





Thev are to be seen in the old 
choir stalls in good condition and 
were cleaned fairly recently. It seems 


that 26 cushions were made altogether 
one is in the Norwich Museum, one at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, a 
third in the University Norwich 


Connecticut, and the remainder were 
presented to Norwich Cathedral by 
Thomas Baret, Mayor of Norwich 


1650-51 G B Woop Rawdoi 
Leeds 


THE SLEEPING BIRD 


Sir,—I have just read the articl 
Where Birds Sleep (December 31 
1953), by John Warham and thought 
that your readers might like to hear ot 
a curious incident which happened in 
this house 

\ week el d 
bed drew the curtains 
small house-martin to 
ground \ 
picked the bird up and placed it on 
the windowsii! Next morning, on 
being called for an early departure, he 
told our housekeeper about this and 
window to see the bird 


going to 


visitor on 
which caused a 
fall on to the 


seemingly fast asleep He 


she went to the 
still asleep 


When she woke me a little later 
and told me this, I got up immedi 
ately, and I must admit I was slightly 


CLEETHORPES, 


purist Attraction 


incredulous, but found the young 
house-martin = still there its head 
tucked under its wing. I stroked it 
gently with my finger for a moment 
it raised its head, seemed slightly 


dazed for a second, gave a small 
shiver and then flew oft INA AGAR 
Mrs.), Hartley Mauditt House, Alto 


Hampshire 


FOX BOLTED BY FERRET 
SIR There was a typical Boxing Day 
ferreting party near here in north 
Dorset The ferret was underground 
and there was the usual 
watched the holes. Sud 
denly, a fox bolted from one of the 
rabbit holes, but fortunately h« 
his exit through a hole 


tense excite 


ment as we 


made 
without a net 
in it, as unravelling a fox from a rab 
bit net might have been too exciting 
even for Boxing Day Noca, Childe 
Okefovd, Dorset 


LEGEND OF CHESTER 
ROODEE 


reference to. the 
about the 
legend « 


With 
correspondence 
at Chester the 


SIR recent 
Roodee 


mcerning 


the cross is mentioned in Willet’s 
History of the Parish of Hawarden, as 
follows: “ This extensive tract of land 
on which the Chester Races are now 
run was for many centuries marsh 
and was more or less covered with 
water at the various stages of the 
tide, and was the haunt of robbers 
and other breakers of the law. There 


was a slight elevation near the centre 
called an eye or islet 

The vear 946 had a very hot and 
dry summer and great difficulty 
experienced in providing provender 
for the cattle In Hawarden this 
resulted in the inhabitants repairing 


Was 
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EVEN in January there is much to make a day’s drive into the country worth- 
while, much to bring home for the tall vase on the mante Ipiece or the table. 

The stalks and stems are still abundant. They offer you exciting shapes and 
exciting shades, of brown, yellow, red, gre) and black, even if they are no more 
than the skeletons of the old vear. Stiff teasels (1). sprays of bramble, their dead 
le aves turned lo claret aie dr) stems of Nipplec ort 3 4 the lu inkling slars of dead Hlog- 
weed (4 , the dark rust of docks Als oak leaves and oak apples 6), the brilliant crinkly 
leaves vu é hich stall cling to the beech tree (7 the contrasting scarlet and green of holt) G), 
and everyi chere the deco ratit é tre als and th ‘black t fruit o} the wy (9, 10), contrasting rai ith 
the vermilion rose hips (11). If there is snow, it heightens every colour. But look deep 
in the hedges, and you find the first green leaves ofanew spring daring touncurl. 





You CaN be SaTE of THE KEY TO THE 
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to the church and beseeching the aid still stand One, well down river 
of the Virgin Mary. At the time there s still called Powder Stump, because 
was a very large wooden image of her vessels carry explosives were r 
on the rood loft and in her hand quired to anchor there and not pro 
there was a great crucifix Among the ceed farther uprivel [The Look-Out 
petitioners was Lady Trawst, wife of the small house from which watch was 
the governor of Hawarden Castle, and kept for the first sign on the horizon 
during her long prayers at the spot of incoming West Indian ships, still 
the image, doubtless rotten with age tands 
fell on the lady and killed het Sunderland's fate as a port was 
This caused a great uproar ind ealed when Glasson Dox k, on the 
it was decided to try the image for pposite bank, was opened in 1787 
murder and also for ignoring the many nd the Custom House moved there 
prayers for rain that had been made Its shipping declined so rapidly that 
In view of the necessity for rain it was the sailors gave it the name Cape 
considered that hanging would not be famine, by which it is still known. 
suitable sentence and that drowning rhe fishing net seen against the 
was better suited to the cass Phe ll in the picture’s foreground wii!l 
mage wi therefore laid on. the be recognised as a salmon net, or 
ands of the Dee from whence it was haaf’’ net as it is called there, 18 ft 
carried by the tides to Chester and ong by 3 ft. deep, with two cross bars 
stranded on what is now the Roodee. nd two side bars. It has a strong 
The inhabitants of Chester or Cae1 entre pole which the fisherman holds 
Leon found the holy relic, buried it at while standing up to his middle in the 
the pl ice on which it was found and water rhe salmon swim into the net 
erected monument of stone with vith the current and are killed with A PAIR OF MAHOGANY FORMS OVER WHICH SPOON BOWLS 
this inscription on the spot club WERE BEATEN TO SHAPE 
The Jews theiy God did crucif) The road to Sunderland is tidal See letter : Pewter Spoons 
The Hardeners theirs did drow nd the old port can be reached only 
Cause with theiy wants she'd not vhen the tide is low P. MARSDEN, large citv which began with keep would, even to a crow, be some 40 
mply Docke lykholme, Lancashire to the right’’ and changed to keep to miles apart Cicero, though he 
1a lies undér t) ld stoi : : ; the left because of coach-drivers possessed six houses outside Rome, 
The stone now marking the spot THE PAINSWICK YEWS whips. The streets were very narrow was not a rich man, and it is incon- 
is all that remains of the original From Col. Sir James Sleemas the pavements crowded, and _ the ceivable that his house at Formia 
monument and, of course, the in SIR During 1953 there was corre jehus fond of lashing their emaciated could have been a much grander 
scription has long since disappeared spondence in CountRY LiFe about the steeds Pedestrians had either to establishment’’ than Thomas Wynne’s 
J. H. E. Bennett, Hillside, Circu number of vew trees in St. Mary’s odge the whips, or else be liable to imitation Roman villa \. L. IRVIN1 
lay-d) Heswall, Wirral, Cheshire Churchvard, Painswick, Gloucester- an occasional lash—leading 7 alter- Chiddingfold, Surre 
. a 2 - shire No better an authority could cations police intervention and traffic Nala toa ‘ = 
AN OLD LANCASHIRE possibly be obtained than its Sacristan pas “3 PEWTER SPOONS 
PORT Brother Michael, who tells me that the Che rule has returned to “keep to Srp Mr. Bernard Hughes, in_ his 
Si \t the tip of the Heysha1 exact number is 103 scsi ie 88 agre of the American  jnteresting article on old pewter 
peninsula is the lovely salmon fisher With regard to snakes eating motor-car, and the extra cost entailed spoons (November 26, 1953), refers 
men’s village of Sunderland-on-Lune goldfish, about which you have pub- when these had to have right-hand — to the hardwood forms over which the 
On its waterfront are little houses lished several letters recently, it has drive installed If England had not spoon bowls were beaten to shape 
once the homes of sea captains and been my unhappy experience to have lost the lead in the motor-car trade, the rhe enc! .2d photograph shows a pait 
traders, and cottages built out of old a pool containing some forty small rule would have continued wy be of these old beating forms, which were 
shipping warehouses. In the 17th cen coarse fish completely cleared out by Keep to the left E. G Row E, also used for re-shaping and removing 
tury Sunderland was the port for a grass snake There can be no Waverley House Stanley, Falkland dents from damaged spoons Each 
Lancaster, with a considerable West question of doubt concerning this, for Islands form is carved from a single block of 
Indian trade. It was flourishing long I caught it in the act, and with areas San. ae . straight-grained mahogany. Although 
before Liverpool, and was said to have visibly distended tummy CICERO’S VILLAS intended for beating the inside and 
been second only to Bristol.as a West \s both fish and snake have been SIR Mi Hugh Honour’s rticl outside of the same spoon, the blocks 
Coast port he first consignment of known to me for fully six years it December 1), 1953) on the first Lord do not form complementary profiles, 
cotton wool to reach England from would seem that there was something Holland’s freak buildings in Thanet is as in the halves of a mould 
America was landed at Sunderland lacking in the climate of 1953 to cause of outstanding interest, and for most EDWARD H Pinto, Oxhey Woods 
imported by a Mr. Robert Lawson the snake to turn its attention to a of us will give a meaning to Grav’s House, Northwood, Middlesex 
i shipper, who built not only the war« form of diet which it had not adopted _ vigorous Impromptu that it never had 
houses there but ships as well. In my before.— JAMES L. SLEEMAN, Vevlands before. But when he comes to Cicero’s LETTERS IN BRIEF 
yhotograph can be seen the “cotton Painswick, Stroud, Gloucestershive country houses he should, I think, have - 
a0 ahich local tradition affirms was : es used a map and an authority more Bridge ge a YOUr MARE OF 
brought to Sunderland as a sapling by THE RULE OF THE ROAD authoritative than Mr. Eustace in December 10, Pe i. y yo Bridge 
Vest Indies merchant Sir,— Your correspondents who have 1802—presumably “the classical tour- on. pe Mr. M. Harrison-Gray 
Ships were unloaded attached to written about the rule of the road mav Se ae por a Teme riots modestly omits to mention that he was 
tall mooring posts, some of which like to hear that I know of at least one Formian Villa”’ and the Bay of Baiae the winner of last year’s Masters Indi- 
vidual Championship, which was the 


subject of the article. It may also 
interest your readers to know that 
this is the third occasion on which Mr 
Harrison-Gray has won this particular 
competition—surely a most notable 
achievement.—E. G. LAWwForpb, Elm 
Cottage, Kingsclere, Hampshin 


The Brass Dove.—Concerning the 
brass dove referred to by Mr. R 
Haynes in your issue of December 
24, 1953, is there not a possibility that 
this bird was the counterweight of 
a font cover? The dove with its 
wings would weigh considerably more 
than 24 lb. and, if hollow, may have 
been weighted further with lead 
In this case one pair of the suspension 
chains would have passed through the 
body and one pair behind the wings 
outside. Then again, since the bird 
looks early, might it not have been the 
counterweight of a hanging pyx, with 
the chains arranged in a similar man- 
ner?—A. HARDINGE PAPILLON, Acrise 
Place, Folke stone, Kent 


William Etty.—I am _ collecting 
material for a thesis on the painter 
William Etty, R.A. (1747-1849), and 
shall be grateful if any reader of 
CoUNTRY LIFE who possesses any 
diaries, MSS., letters and paintings 
referred to by Etty’s biographer 
Gilchrist will get into touch with me 
All such material sent to me would 
be carefully handled, — gratefully 
acknowledged and returned to its 
owner immediately after I had 
; finished studying it.—D. L. Farr, 
THE WATERFRONT OF THE OLD PORT OF SUNDERLAND-ON-LUNE, LANCASHIRE Assistant Witt Librarian, Courtauld 


See letter : An Old Lancashire Port Institute of Art, Portman-square, W.1 | 
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If you put VtY — 
F 4 


MORRIS STYLING and PERFORMANCE will make you a proud 






owner and driving enthusiast. MORRIS RIDING EASE 
will make every journey remembered for 
its lounge-easy travel. MORRIS BODY FINISH 
keeps its showroom brilliance even after 
years of hard service. *“* Quality First” 

is evident in every feature of these fine 


cars. They continue to uphold a 





reputation for lasting reliability that has 
come to be regarded as a Morris tradition 
If, as you should, you put quality 


first, a Morris is the car for you. 


you ll be glad 


you bought a MORRIS 


FITTED WITH SAFETY GLASS THROUGHOUT 


MORRIS MOTORS LIMITED, COWLEY, OXFORD 
London Distributors: Morris House, Berkeley Square, W.1. Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Limited, Oxford, & 41 Piccadilly, London, W.1 




















C.170A(§3) 
5 
By Appointment By Appointment By Appointment By Appointment 
Purveyor of Cherry Heering Purveyor of Cherry Heering Purveyor of Cherry Heering Purveyor of Cherry Heering 
to to H. M. to H. M. to H. M. 
The late King George VI King Frederik 1X King Gustaf VI Adolf The Queen of the Netherlands 


Precious moments 


Through four generations 
CHERRY HEERING has 
witnessed as well as created many 
precious moments. Unchanged 
since 1818, this old Danish delight 


will grace your day whenever 






and wherever you meet with it. 


ever ay 





CHERRY HEERING 


° cena 
World famous ligueur since 1818 
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SPECIAL CAR-CARRIER SERVICE between Dover and Boulogne (s.s.“‘Lord Warden” and 
) “Dinard”) and Dover — Dunkerque (Ferry Service). Drive yourself on - drive yourself off! 


For full information apply principal Travel Agencies or the Continental Enquiry Office 


BRITISH RAILWAYS, VICTORIA STATION, LONDON, S.W.1 or BRITISH RAILWAYS’ TRAVEL CENTRE, LOWER REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


JANUARY 14. 
SOMONE 
C1 1) QQ QQ DDD OKO 
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Crossing to 
FRANCE? 


whether your holiday 
} destination this year is Paris, 
Normandy, Brittany, the 
Riviera or even further afield 

BRITISH RAILWAYS’ 
DAY AND NIGHT SERVICES 

to FRANCE offer you comfort- 
able and reliable travel by rail 


and sea—with a choice of routes. 


LONDON — PARIS 
EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR 
by “GOLDEN ARROW” = 


(Pullman Comfort) 


or ‘NIGHT FERRY”’ 


Through Sleeping Cars) 





+ RE he 


S) BRITISH RAILWAYS re) 
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= **La Ville des Fleurs et 
des Sports Elegants” 

















The best climate of the French Riviera 
Beautiful walks through the sweet-scented Mimosa hills 


ENJOY GOLFING in beautiful surroundings at Mougins 
and Mandelieu 


CASINO MUNICIPAL 


Classical Concerts. Comedies 


International Music Weeks. 
February 9 to March 14—Grand Ballet of Marquis de Cuevas 
GALAS AT THE 


March 25 to April 9 


AMBASSADEURS 
7th International Film Festival 
April 12 to 16—7th Motor Rally Towards the Sun 
100 Hotels of all Categories 


TOURISM AIRPORT 





THE MEDITERRANEAN GATEWAY 


For information apply to 


Syndicat d'Initiative, Cannes, or 
French Government Tourist Office, 
179, Piceadilly, London, W.1 


Phone 





Regent 7177 


See you in Australia! 


A LITTLE 
KOOKABURRA BIRD 
tells us 

that you may 


now travel 


First Class 


From £180 for 






The Return Journey 


First Sailings by ‘Strathmore "’ Feb. (Ith 


and subsequent departures up to May 3Ist 


Homewards from Australia to U.K. 


from Ist September to 31st December, 1954 


Ercursion Tickets to Australia and back 


P.O 


14-16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.! 
Telephone : WHitehall 4444 
OR YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT 
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FOR LOVERS OF RUINS 


O be fascinated by ruins has 
always been a human tendency, 
Miss Rose Macaulay believes, in 
her new and definitive work on the sub- 
ject, Pleasure of Ruins (Weidenfeld 
and Nicolson, 25s.) “Humane” 
would, perhaps, have been the more 
precise word, since the vast literature 
of the cult, ranging from the writing 
of names to that of poems, jeremiads, 
or treatises on ruins, shows that a 
degree of sophistication is required in 
order to recognise that a ruin is more 
than a heap of stones, and is capable 
of sounding an echo whether of spiri- 
tual warning, intellectual curiosity, or 
aesthetic delight, or merely of register- 
ing dumb appreciation. The book, 
really a compilation of recorded reac- 
tions to ruins through 2,000 years, has 
many of the qualities of the most 
admired ruins. It is magnificent and 
labyrinthine, evocative, richly tex- 
tured, in fact, fascinating. 
The range of Miss Macaulay's 
literary sources is extraordinarily wide 
from an Anglo-Saxon poet’s impres- 
sion of Roman Bath, and the Emperor 
Majorian’s edict to stop pilfering 
Rome, to contemporary pictures 
(among the 70 reproduced) of our own 
age’s version of the picturesque in 
ruins. On the way the discoverers and 
amateurs give us their feelings on the 
lost cities of the Mediterranean, Asia 
Minor, India, Central America. 


Six Lines of Approach 


The  book’s quality, 
which will make it ideal bedtime read- 
ing, lies in Miss Macaulay’s refusal to 
over-clarify or analyse further than to 
divide the material in the broadest 
way into six sections. That on Art, 
Fantasy and Affectation serves as an 
overture, establishing that her quest 
is the pleasure in ruins as such. The 
next, The Stupendous Past, fills 200 


essential 


enthusiastic and scholarly pages with , 


the epics of ruin-discovery in four 
continents through five centuries 
Ghostly Streets, The Haunting Gods, 
Pleasure and Palaces and Fantasy of 
Castles give an idea of the following 
shorter sections. Along with the great 
contemplaters, searchers and portray- 
ers of ruins, such as Bishop Pococke 
and Piranesi, the makers of them 
also find a place, among whom I am 
proud to notice my _ grandfather 
singled out for appreciation as the 
maker of an exquisite ruin, One curi- 
ous omission from this captivating and 
comprehensive anthology of derelic- 
tion is that of the de-ruiners who, 
notably between the wars, loved ruins 
so much that they rebuilt them to live 
in. But that, Miss Macaulay would 
consider a yet worse offence against 
true ruin-love than official restoration 
CHRISTOPHER HusSSEY. 


PRINCIPLES OF 
DESIGN 
RUCE ALLSOPP, the author of 
Decoration and Furniture, Princi- 
ples of Modern Design, the second large 
volume of which has now been pub- 
lished by Pitman and Sons (70s. a 
volume), writes with confidence and 
clarity; but he hes still not made up 
his mind whether the work is intended 
to entertain or to instruct. Witty 
essays on subjects like fashion and 
taste are interspersed with technical 
chapters in which snippets of super- 
ficial knowledge are scattered in stac- 
cato sentences, like unstrung artificial 
pearls. The essays are stimulating and 
provocative, but the practical advice 
is dispensed in a form which is neither 
easy to read nor arranged for quick 
reference. The author scratches about 
on the surface of his subjects, digging 
a few trial holes here and there but 
never getting deep enough to disclose 
anything of value 
The uncertainty of aim is even 
more apparent in the choice of black- 
and-white illustrations than in the 


MODERN 


text. There are one or two technical 
diagrams, showing timber construction 
and mouldings, and a great number of 
supposedly humorous drawings. There 
are some good photographs, but the 
best of them bear no relation to the 
text 

Mr. Allsopp, whose approach to 
design is admirably broadminded and 
unbiassed, addresses the book to stu- 
dents ofarchitecture and interior design; 
but I fear he has got the wrong address. 
For one thing the price, though it 
fairly reflects the extravagance of the 
production, is not exactly tailored to 
fit a student’s pocket. But there are 
passages in this book which every 
student should read, and it is worth a 
place in the library of every art school 

H. DALTON CLIFFORD. 


THE EVEREST BOOK 
O much has appeared since May 29 
W 1953, recounting the story of the 
final assault on Mount Everest that 
Brigadier Sir John Hunt's The A scent of 


Everest (Hodder and Stoughton, 25s.) 


chief alternative ways by which things 
get done in the world of affairs 
“Influence’’ to Lord Beveridge means 
appeal to reason or to emotions other 
than fear or and his record 
amply proves that seldom since he 
came to manhood has he been without 
such influence. The story told in these 
pages shows just as clearly that quite 
as seldom has he been allowed the 
power of government, the power to 
mould events merely by an exercise of 
will, and the contrast between the 
two methods is inherent in every turn 
of the story. But thwarted as he may 
have been on many 
occasions, his influence has _ been 
potent enough in getting “things 
done”’ to make him recognised by 
those behind the scenes as the chief 
architect of the modern welfare state 
If he found his abroad, he 
alone had the ability to persuade those 


greed 


perhaps too 


models 


with power to translate them into 
prac tice 
There are many readers no doubt 


who will not find this aspect of Lord 





PALMYRA, AN ENGRAVING BY I. P. BORRA, 1753, TAKEN FROM 
PLEASURE OF RUINS, reviewed on this page 


has little novelty of narrative to re 
commend it. The facts are well known 
and indeed Sir John has made them 
public himself. This does not, how- 
ever, detract from the interest and 
value of the amazingly attractive book 
whose production has been such a re- 
markable technical achievement on 
the part of both authors and pub 
lishers It is necessary to. say 
“authors,” for though the story of the 
ascent and its preparation 1S presente d 
in a most lucid and detailed form by 
Sir John Hunt himself, other members 
of the expedition have contributed 
chapters dealing with their special 
subjects to the Appendix, and the 
photographers can hardly be excluded 
from any roll of honour 

Together authors 
and publishers have produced a most 
beautiful and 
apart from its 


photographers 


fascinating book which, 
scientific value as a 
record of human endeavour and 
achievement, is a delight to handle 
and to look at. The colour-plates are 
astonishing in their clarity 
brilliance and the other illustrations 
have been so well chosen as almost to 
tell the storv themselves Nobody 
who examines this delightful volume 
is likely to resist its manifold appeal 


and 


x 

LORD BEVERIDGE 
VEN those who have little svm- 
pathy with Lord  Beveridge’'s 
political outlook or find it outmoded 


must confess that his account of his 
political adventures in the realm of 


bureaucracy makes fascinating read- 


ing. Power and Influence (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 30s.), he tells us in his 


prologue, is autobiography less for its 
own sake than as an illustration of the 


Beveridge’s activities particularly at 
tractive, but they will, if they have 


} 


interest at all in the last half 


any 
century of British history, be amply 
repaid by much information as to how 
the bureaucracy works, how the really 


important things get done, and who 
are the people who do then Those 
less interested in present-day politics 
will find a most entertaining account 
of how fifty vears Liberal 
journalist named Beveridge wrote 


without let or hindrance on the part 
of his editor, the leading articles of the 
Tory Morning Post 
to advocate the systems o 
insurance and control of employment 
which he has since persuaded White 
hall and Westminster to adopt Too 
few people to-day remember Sir Fabian 
Ware's administration of the Morning 
Post E.B 


WILD-FOWLING JOYS 
HE ability of ‘‘B.B.”’ tocapture the 
moods and mystery of the marsh- 
lands and mudflats is well known. In 
Dark Estuary (Hollis and Carter, 30s 
a collection of 20-odd essays on wild- 
fowling in Norfolk, on the Solway and 
in the Highlands of land, on 
stalking geese in the winter 
and, by way of contrast, watching 
purple emperor butterflies and fishing 
for carp in summer, are as readab 


and was allowed 
industrial 


Scot an 


snows ol 


as written ti 
illustrations in colour by the author’s 
second self, D. J. Watkir 
though notable for « ubt 
pastel shades, have not all re 


as anything else he I 





produced 


well, and are in some instances less 
effective than the black 
illustrations that form head-pieces to 
the several chapters 


Dark Estuary is full of the joys 


and-white 
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of wild-fowling. The Shoreshooter, by 
Richard Arnold (Seeley Service, 
12s. 6d.), tells one how to go about it. 
Besides giving advice on the shooting 
of wild geese, ducks and waders, the 


author discusses the choice of guns 
and cartridges, clothing and equip- 


ment, and outlines the present state 
of the law in relation to wild-fowling 
T. J 
THE LIFE OF THE LAPWING 
EW birds are better known in the 
countryside than the lapwing, pee- 
wit, or grecn plover, but The Lapwing 
in Britain, by K. G. Spencer (A. Brown 
and Sons, 16s.), is likely to show even 
who think they know a good 
deal about the bird's habits how 
much they have to learn. To his own 
observations of lapwings in the coun- 
try to the south of Burnley, in Lanca 
shire, for over four years the author 
has added a thorough search of the 
literature of the bird The result is 
a book which, if it reads rather dully, 
brings together most of what is 
known about this charming and useful 
plover. Mr. Spencer goes systematic 
ally through the various facets of the 
bird's life, discussing its use of various 
calls, its defence of a territory, its 
spring ceremonies, its flocking and 
roosting habits and so on, and 
describing its present status, distribu 


those 


tion and habitat in this country, its 
nesting habits and its migrations 
Even those who have no interest in 


the biology of birds can hardly fail to 
be captivated by the chapter on the 
lapwing in British folklore. From this 
one learns that, like the small birds in 
Chaucer, the lapwing is believed to 
sleep with one eye open and that there 
is said to have been a Scottish law of 
Edward I’s time ordering the destruc- 
tion of all lapwings that 
may not go south and 
delicious repast to our 
enemies, the English” 


eggs, so 
peesweeps 

become a 

unnatural 


clear evidence for knowledge of its 
migration as early as the 13th century 
J.K.A 
THE STRUCTURE OF BRITAIN 
ATHER than reduce geology to 


the words-of-one-syllable level, 
I have prete rred to hope that the rocks 
will talk for themselves, helped by a 
few sketch-maps and diagrams and by 
the photographs Thus Mr. T. G 
Miller, Fellow of Jesus College, Cam 
bridge, in the preface to his Geology 
and Scenery tn Britain (Batsford, 18s.) 
One fears it is a vain hope, for the 
value of numerous diagrams and apt 
and well-printed photographs in help 
ing one to appreciate the significance of 
various kinds of scenery is offset by a 
text that includes no glossary of tech 
nical terms and in general makes few 
concessions to human frailty. The book 
in short, though it presents an excellent 
outline of the fabric and structure of 
thiscountry and theireffect on our land 
for those already versed in 
the terminology of the The 
layman who lacks that knowledge and 
has to start iv find it 
rather heavy going a 





scape, Is one 


subje ct 


from scratch mi 


SPORTING MEMORIES 

HE veteran soldier-artist Snaffles 

has produced another of his 
sketch-books I’ve Heard the Revell, 
Polden, 21s takes its 
Room Ballads 
Snaffles’s well- 


and 
title from the Barrack 
which have stimulate 
furnished memory His pencil ranges 
from old Indian days, when guns were 

elephants, to parachute 
Plain 


Gale 


drawn by 
practice on Salisbury 


Another sporting painter, Lionel 
Edwards, has produced Sportsman's 
Sketchbook (Putnam, 12s. 6d.), which 


has many coloured plates and pencil 
sketches of horses and hound 

\ book for every horse-lover's 
library is A Treasury of Horse Storte 
edited by Margaret Cabell Self 


21s Although the 
dust-c over 
in fact, an anthology 


Hutchinson 
title 
are ill-chosen, it is 
of the prose and poetry on the subject 
of the horse, drawn from such diverse 
sources as Swift, Cowper, Dickens, 
Washington Irving and Steinbeck 


and, still more, the 
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FOUNDED 1820 wo mat sre nme calles v0 
18 & 20 GARRICK ST., LONDON, W.C.2. 

Temple Bar 2612/3 
Fine hand wrought reproductions 


suitable for Presentations 
Contemporary Silver of approved design. Free of Purchase Tax 
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AN UNUSUAL REGENCY DWARF CUPBOARD 
of high quality, with gallery top and gilded pilasters. Width 4 ft. 1 in. 
23 GRAFTON STREET 
LONDON W.1. 


HARROGATE SHOWROOMS NEW YORK SHOWROOMS 














Ls -_ 12 MONTPELLIER PARADE 20 EAST SSth STREET 
tha unr ‘ 
BE a+ loeb 4 : sé of Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 
Silver 2 Handled cup & cover 101/2 ins. high. 47 ozs. 
wn YOUNG EREMY 
; LTD. 
BELMONT STREET, ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 
and 515, LAWNMARKET, EDINBURGH ANTIQUES 





A small size mahogany Sheraton dressing or 
writing table of lovely mellow colour. 43}” long, 
214” deep and 304” high £68 


An attractive and comfortable 18th century wing 
chair with fluted back. Extreme height 4° 34”, : 
Seat depth 20” £48 4 ie 

ANTIQUES and FINE ART 


ESTABLISHED 1887 





Member of British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. (32 years) 
Tel. Aberdeen 20739. Cables: ‘‘ DECORE, ABERDEEN.” 

















255, KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA, S.W.3 
FLAxman 0644 


Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


AN ELEGANT PAIR OF HEPPLEWHITE ELBOW CHAIRS 
IN CARVED MAHOGANY 


Circa 1790 
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BOUNCED, BEFOGGED AND BEWILDERED 


HE deal below, apart from its connection 

with the subject introduced last week, 

contains many features of general interest. 

The occasion was a pre-war match between a 

team representing The British Bridge World and 

a team captained by the late Richard Lederer. 
&@ 8642 


&AJ532 


@ O75 wae N ‘as! : @ AKJ103 
9 : ‘ : AO 

X ATES) Wei x ar 

#1076 (uw: & KQ98 


a : 
OY KJ 107543 
&KQJ10 
* 


4 
Neither side 


Dealer, West. vulnerable. 
Bidding, Room 1: 
West North East South 
No bid No bid 1 Spade 4 Hearts 
No bid No bid Double No bid 


No bid No bid 
Bidding, Room 2: 


No bid No bid 2Spades 4 Hearts 

4 Spades 5 Hearts 5 Spades 6 Hearts 

Double No bid No bid No bid 
Lederer’s players were North-South in 


Room 1, where Four Hearts doubled was made, 
and East-West in Room 2, where Six Hearts 
doubled went two down. The turnover in their 
favour, under the old scoring, was 840. 

The hand was published in The British 
Bridge World, with remarks as below by the 
joint editors, Hubert Phillips and Terence Reese, 
who sat East and West respectively in Room 1. 

Comment by Phillips: ‘Four Hearts is a 
lay-down. So—alas !—is Four Spades. Hence 
the ‘optimum’ contract—Five Hearts by South 
—was not reached in either room. In Room 1, 
I doubled Four Hearts on the probabilities of the 
situation—it looks as though North may well have 
no card of entry (the italics are mine—M. H-G.) 
while in Room 2, South is pushed by East’s 
Five Spade bid into a perfectly reasonable slam 
sacrifice. The opening Two Spade bid (which, 
on general principles, I dislike), emerges trium- 
phantly from this particular test.”’ 

Comment by Reese: ‘The hand is a dis- 
tinct triumph for the Two Club system as 
against Approach bidding. In Room 2, East’s 
Two Spade opening makes it possible for West 
to assist. Five Spades cannot be made, and 
should, I think, have been passed by South, 
who has shown the character of his hand and 
is not hopeless in defence.”’ 

Both writers acknowledge the effect of the 
“old-fashioned’”’ intermediate Two-bid—the 
modern tendency is to insist on a minimum of 
eight sure winners, with less emphasis on 
honour strength—and it is worth dwelling on 
some other features of the auction in Room 2. 

The eight players taking part in the match 
were all of international status, yet there were 
some bad errors of judgment on this hand, of 
the type that is so prevalent in competitive 
situations. The first is East’s bid of Five 
Spades. He described his hand almost to a pip 
when he opened with a Two-bid, whereas his 
partner’s raise, over South’s pre-empt, might 
have been made on a wide range of hands. The 
final decision should really be left to West; he 
must take some action if, over North’s playful 
Five Hearts, East should elect to make a pass 
which is clearly forcing. Alternatively, a double 
by East cannot be misread by a good partner; 
on the bidding, he cannot have much in Hearts, 
so the double merely gives West the option of 
passing for penalties or proceeding to Five 
Spades. The latter course would be marked if 
West, for instance, had another small Spade 
and a singleton Heart—in this event, Five 





Spades could only be beaten by a Club ruff or 
other remote contingency. 

With the actual cards, the “optimum”’ for 
East-West is to double South in Five Hearts. 
Even the modest reward of 100 points is better 


By M. HARRISON-GRAY 


than allowing themselves to be jockeyed out 
of their depth when they hold the whip hand. 
East’s last call is not criticised in The British 
Bridge World commentary, and different views 
are expressed on the merits of South’s bid of 
Six Hearts. According to Phillips, it was a 
‘perfectly reasonable slam sacrifice’’—a re 
markable statement, for the diagram shows 
that Five Spades cannot possibly be made 
against normal defence; even Four Spades, far 
from being a “‘lay-down,”’ is an uncomfortable 
contract. 

The comment by Reese, although unusually 
mild, is more to the point. Once again, if an 
effort to outbid the enemy is called tor, it 
should be left to the partner whose hand is a 
comparatively unknown quantity. North, of 
course, would have nothing further to say, and 
350 points would be saved. 

South’s actual bid of Six Hearts exposes 
a common human failing in situations where 
the auction is rapidly crowded and both sides 
are reduced to a certain amount of guesswork. 
His full-blooded pre-empt succeeded in goading 
the enemy into trying for an unmakable Five 
Spades; at his next turn, however, he spoils 
the whole effect by condoning East’s error of 
judgment. He was infected, no doubt, by the 
general excitability created by himself, carried 
away by his own momentum. I recall East’s 
smug comment at the time: “I know South; 
you can always rely on him to bid one more !”’ 

As for Room 1, the most intriguing feature 
of the auction seems to have escaped notice. 
The passage that I have stressed in “Comment 
by Phillips”’ can be compared with the extract, 
quoted last week, from an article which 
appeared at about the same period in the same 
magazine, The British Bridge World. East has 
the ideal hand for an optional or ‘“‘informatory 
business double” in Room 1 when South’s bid 
of Four Hearts comes round. If West works 
out the implications, he cannot fail to bid Four 


Spades. He can view his Ace with complacency, 
a sure trick in defence being all that East can 
bargain for, but his hand has become even more 
valuable in support of Spades. Had West bid 
Four Spades, I doubt whether North-South 
would have reached the optimum Five Hearts 
after being doubled in Four. The internal evi- 
dence suggests that Hubert Phillips, as East, 
made the right call for the wrong reason ! 

Before experimenting with this type of 
double, it is just as well to make sure that 
certain factors are present. In the case under 
review, they can be listed as foilows: 

(a) The opposition bidding sounds strong, 
or at least confident, so that a double by East 
cannot be expected to show much profit. 

(b) The bidding is such that a double is 
unlikely to be partly based on that highly 
desirable feature, a good holding in trumps. 

(c) East has enough in the way of quick 
tricks to minimise the risk of overtricks if West 
has to leave in the double with a featureless 
hand. 

(d) East’s suit is long and strong enough 
to stand a Four-Spade rescue bid by West on 
rather than ‘“‘normal’’ trump support; 
Q 7 5 is inadequate support at the Four level 
for asuit that has been bid only once; rebiddable 
Spades, however, can be inferred from the 
double. To quote Dr. Whitby once more: 
“East is trying to convey that he has a good 
hand, both in quick tricks and Spades, but has 
not had a chance to show it.” 

Had The British Bridge World team made 
the most of their opportunities, they might 
have gained 500 odd on the deal instead of 
losing 840. True, this was many years ago, but 
I wonder how many of our present-day Masters 
have given thought to these close competitive 
situations, where partnership technique and 
individual judgment are put to such a severe 
test? How many of us fail to quake inwardly 
as soon as the bidding is ‘‘ bounced’”’? 


less 





CROSSWORD No. 1249 


Country Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the 
first correct solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach 
Tavistock-street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C.2,” not later than the first post on the morning of 


“Crossword No. 1249, Country Lire, 2-10, 


Wednesday, January 20, 1954 


ACROSS 


1. Novel antithesis to easy money (4, 4) 
5. Far from rich with half 1 across to put up 
with (6) 
9. Was it open for Sir Roger? /8) 
10. ‘‘ Her eyes are homes of silent 
Tennyson (6) 


” 





1 2 3 4 5 |6 7 


19 20 
22 23 


24 25 


26 27 








Name... ieee aaa thas 
(MR., MRS., ETC.) 
Address 


. ‘In three —— free, 
‘“To run, to ride, to swim” 
H. C. Beeching (8) 
12. Allot by way of mark (6) 
14, Lanfranc was a Norman one (10) 
18. Using a rest to make them (10) 
22. His rash come-back takes us in (6) 
23. Next (8) 
24. Professor Piccard’s motto? (6) 
25. A.K.’s yacht (anagr.) (8 
26. ‘‘——— that fester smell far worse than weeds” 
Shakespeare (6 
27. Man’s man (8) 


DOWN 


1. Sticks are needed for it, though not permitted 
(6) 
. Colour of the country set (6) 
. Sands from which there are two slopes? (6) 
A Roman suit (anagr.) (10 
. Another kind of puzzle (8) 
From dawn to dusk (8) 
. Vegetables that have small pieces taken out 
with equality (8) 
13. Looking as poor as a 
beads (10) 
. Lads hope for something immortal (8) 
5. To be boiled may be the particular kind of 
inferno for it (8 
17. There would still be a tree for this tribesman 
deprived of his mat (8 
19. Extortionate price of manors (6) 
20. Region that has let the advance guard in (6 
21. Fireman from the Potteries? (6) 


NOTE 


21 


Dm wre 


on») 


necklace without its 


This Competition does not apply to the United 


States 





SOLUTION TO No. 1248. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 
which appeared in the issue of January 7, will be announced next week 
ACROSS.—1, Round the bend; 9, Ambulance; 10, Gloss; The winner of Crossword No. 1247 is 


11, Horace; 12, Charissa; 13, Gallon; 
19, Abated; 21, Coracles; 23, Ashore; 
28, Predominated. DOWN.—1, Road-hog; 2, Umber; 


26, Rouse; 


14, Lustrous ; 16, Sebastian ; 17, Reversed; 18, 
20, Dressed ; 22, Clear; 24, Overt; 25, Germ. 


15, Minstrel; 18, Disaster; 
27, Specimens; 
3, Deli- 
cious; 4, Hunt; 5, Blenheim; 6, Niger; 7, Wassail; 8, Bowsprit; 
Decorum ; 


Dr. J. Lloyd, 
Tooting Bec Hospital, 
Tooting, S.W.17. 
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Mature partners! eac h ot an age to contribute to good living 
o and to bring out each other’s qualities. Every Cheese has its day LY 
1 
and every day calls for Port. Saccone & Speed, Ltd. will gladly 
iP, send you details of the fine range of Vintage Port held in their 
i I}ar ] } ] x » - 1] > ] ° 
cellars, and the following Wood Ports are of specially tine quality. 
i! r ~ 

® Rex. Very fine Tawny 19/- per bottle ¢ 
4 Brigade. Very Superior Ruby 19- ,, ” 

'e Old Vintage Character. Full-bodied 20/- 55 = a 
H Ill orders delivered carriage paid to any addre-s in | 
° U.K. Our full price list will gladly be sent on request “ 
i 


SEED. LID | 


LONDON, W.1. 


te SACCONE & 


. 32 SACKVILLE ST. 





EST. 1839 











A CAREER AT SEA 


The Merchant Navy offers good prospects. 


The large Shipping Companies recruit future Executive Officers for their Ocean-going Ships 
from H.M.S. Worcester, a Nautical College founded in 1862 by London Shipowners. Nearly 
7,000 Cadets have passed through the College and received specialized training in addition to 
a sound general education 

The College is officially recognized by the Ministry of Education and the Ministry of 
‘l-ansport, the latter accepting the training provided on board the Worcester as being the 
equivalent of one year’s Sea Service 

Cadets are admitted after reaching the age of 134 and before reaching the age of 16. They 
leave the College when they are 17 and the period of training depends on the age at entry, with 
a minimum period of two years. Candidates are required to take the Common Entrance 
Examination or the Worcester Entrance Examination, according to age. ‘hey must be medically 


fit with perfect eyesight. 
Fees are £210 per annum including uniform. Several Scholarships in reduction of fees are 


available. ‘The Worcester offers an excellent opportunity for boys of good education and 
character wishing to become Executive Officers in the Merchant Navy—a career providing 
world travel, good remuneration, and an interesting life 

Illustrated Prospectus, containing full information, will be forwarded on application to the 


secretary, 


INCORPORATED THAMES NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
H.M.S. WORCESTER 
Ingress Abbey . Greenhithe ; 


Alan MA 


BESPOKE SHOEMAKERS 
38 DOVER S$T., LONDON, W.1. TEL: HYDE PARK I7714 


Kent 








LIMITED 











Brown Ankle-height Chukka Boots, 
cut from reversed Buck Calf, 
with crepe rubber soles. 
Available for immediate use 
in good average sizes and 


widths. 
Price £7 . 15 . 0 per pair. 






Every attention given to orders 
by post from home or overseas. 


The MAfee 
STYLE 25 
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FARM RENTS TOO LOW 


ITH the exception of the 
Opposition, the severest crit- 

ics of the new Housing Repairs 

and Rents Bill have been organisations 
representing country landowners. Up 
to a point, their criticism is easy to 
follow. For instance, so far as individ- 
ual farm cottages are concerned, there 
is no doubt that the maximum increase 
of rent permitted by the Bill, that is, 
twice the statutory deduction, pro- 
vided that it does not amount to more 
than double the value of the 
property, is not over-generous. Take, 
for example, a cottage with a gross 
value of £6 and a rateable value of £4 
the statutory deduction for which is 
£2 In theory the increase in rent 
could be as much as £4, but if the 
current rent is, say, £9 2s. 4d. a year 
the increase is limited to £2 17s. 8d 
‘‘ And this increase,’ say the Country 
Landowners’ Association, who quote 
the above example in the December 
issue of their Journal, ‘‘ with the aver- 
age repair bill running at about £15 
is not very much help to 


2TOsSS 


per annum 
the owner 
SYMPATHY FORFEITED 
OWEVER leaving aside individ 
ual cottages let at low, restricted 
rents, and turning to farm land in 
general one is driven to the conclusion 
that the remedy for the negligible 
return that many owners receive from 
their property lies in their own hands 
Indeed, Lieut.-Col. W. R. Burrell, last 
year’s president of the Country Land 
owners’ Association, admitted as much 
at a recent conference in Yorkshire 
when, after giving figures to show how 
net returns on private estates had 
declined between 19385 and 1951, he 
said that he believed that landlords 
were forfeiting much sympathy from 
the Ministry of Agriculture and the 
Treasury by allowing rents to remain 
so low at a time when they were seek- 
ing financial concessions I think,”’ 
he said, that the method of fixing 
rent—per acre—is out-dated, and that 
far more consideration should be given 
to the value to a tenant of a house, 
cottages, buildings and other fixed 
equipment 


RENT AND FERTILISERS 
ke seems to me that one way of 

interpreting Col. Burrell’s _ re- 
marks is that landlords are 
operating at a loss they should harden 


their hearts and put up the overall 
rents of their farms until they are 


able to maintain their I 


where 


land in such a 
way that it can be farmed efficiently 
and economically, as they are bound 
to do by virtue of Part II, Section 10 
of the Agriculture Act, 1947, and at the 
same time to allow themselves a 
modest return on their invested cap- 
ital. If landlords were to act in 
unison along these lines, it would be 
for the Government to decide whether 
such action was in the interests of 
farming in general, and in view of Col 
Burrell’s statement that rent repre 
sents no more than five per cent of 
the average farmer’s total outgoings 

a sum roughly equal to the amount 
spent on artific ial fertilisers—one can- 
not help thinking that the Govern- 
ment would find it hard to dispute the 
fairness of the move 


REALISTIC APPROACH 

F there should be a fear that a 

wholesale raising of farm rents on 
a limited scale would have a crippling 
effect on agriculture, it is largely dis- 
counted by the pronounced and stead- 
ily increasing tendency of owner- 
occupier farmers to sell their land 
when a suitable opportunity presents 
itself with a view to staying on as 
tenants under a good landlord Their 
attitude, as described by Mr. Norman 


J. Hodgkinson (Messrs. Bidwell and 
Sons), is that if they cannot make 


better use of their capital by farming 
than leaving it tied up in the freehold 


of a farm, then they ought not to be 
farming, a realistic approach that is 
borne out by a subsequent letter from 
Mr. Hodgkinson which states that of a 
number of agricultural properties that 
he has bought for clients, nearly all 
were acquired from owner-occupiers 
who will be staying on as tenants 
Included among the purchases, which 
involved a total of approximately 
3,000 acres and a sum of £250,000, 
were the Beaumonticote estate of just 
over 1,000 acres in Lincolnshire, the 
Boulge Hall estate of 850 acres, near 
Woodbridge, Suffolk, two farms total 
ling 384 near Peterborough 
Northamptonshire, and the Home 
Farm of 260 acres at Thornton Curtis 
near Lindsey, Lincolnshire 


PRICES DOWN IN SCOTLAND 
I RECENTLY quoted from a review 

of property market conditions 
Messrs. Lofts and Warner 
to the effect that the price of 
farms had probably dropped, on 
average, some 30 per cent., and far 
more in some cases. Whether or not 
the value of farm land in Scotland has 
deteriorated to the extent it has in 
England and Wales, I do not profess to 
know, but a letter from Messrs. C. W 
Ingram and Sons, of Edinburgh, that 
reached me the other day refers to 
“a steady downward tendency since 
July of this year.’’ The letter adds 
however, that there is still a consider- 
able demand for all types of farms, 
provided that they are accessible to a 
town, and it attributes the sudden fall 
in values to increased rates of interest 
and the uncertainty about the future 
of guaranteed prices. Among a num- 
ber of farms sold recently by Messrs 
C. W. Ingram and Sons are Leehouses, 
an arable holding of 340 acres, near 
Haddington, East Lothian, and two 
farms at Gifford, in the same district 

SECLUSION WANTED 

b accessibility to a 

considerable bearing on the prices 


of farms in Scotland, seclusion is an 
equaily important consideration when 


it comes to selling other types of 
For instance, Messrs. C. W 


acres, 


issued by 
sale 


town has a 


property 
Ingram and Sons report that there is a 


stealy demand for large sporting 
estates from south of the Border, a 
demand that ‘“ may well be due to the 


increasing lack of seclusion in the 
English countryside.’ Among the 
properties of this description that they 
have disposed of recently are Braeroy, 
Bridge of Roy, Inverness-shire, a sport- 
ing estate of 21,000 acres, the new 
owner of which intends to make it his 
home; and two estates, at Bonar 
Bridge, Sutherland, one of which, Lang- 
well, includes a sheep farm of approxi- 
mately 2,000 acres with sporting rights 
over an additional 12,000 acres, and 
the other, Duchally, 
sporting rights with a sheep farm, in 
this case one of 4,000 acres 


FORDHAM ABBEY ESTATE 
, ge JUGH there is no doubt that 
1953 saw a substantial drop in the 
selling price of almost all classes of 
real estate, there was at least one 
exception to the general rule, and that 
was the continued and ever increasing 
popularity of the compact country 
estate with an attractive, easily-run 
period house. Such a property is the 
Fordham Abbey estate of 245 acres, 
which adjoins the Newmarket-Ely 
road, a few miles outside the tradition- 
al headquarters of the British blood- 
stock industry, Fordham Abbey, 
which has been sold by Messrs. Jackson- 
Stops and Staff’s Newmarket office, 
includes a medium-sized Queen Anne 
house, six cottages and useful shooting, 
and it would have been interesting to 
know what price it fetched. Unfortu- 
nately, the sale was by private treaty 
and, as is usually the way in such trans- 

actions, the price was not divulged. 

PROCURATOR, 


also combines 
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EGG PROSPECTS 


ARLY January is the time when 
we have to make up our minds 
_4 how many pullet chicks are to 
be reared this season, and it seems 
that farmers have widely differing 
views about the prospects for commer- 
cial egg production. One neighbour 
has decided to increase his laying flock 
and extend his poultry-yard. He tells 
me that egg production has_ been 
exceptionally good lately and he gives 
the credit more to his son and himself 
than to the mild weather through 
October, November and December 
His birds have ample living-space in- 
doors and can run in a strawyard 
when they feel like taking the air. 
They have a regular 14-hour day of 
light, the natural daylight being sup- 
plemented by electric light in the 
house for the required period in the 
evening. This farmer keeps only 
pullets, and through the last three 
months they have averaged fully 60 
per cent. egg production. Accounts 
are kept and there is a balance on the 
right side. Another farmer who gives 
his birds free range, moving the houses 
over the stubbles in the autumn and 
then across a dry grass ley in the 
winter, is not so satisfied with results 
He spends less on his birds, but he 
gets fewer eggs. Average production 
in his flock has been little better than 
30 per cent. over the last three 
months He has not made up his 
mind yet whether to carry on the 
business or abandon poultry keeping 
He may find a lead in an article which 
Mr. K. E. Hunt and Mr. A. R. Clark 
have written in the 1954 Year Book 
of the Poultry Association of Great 
Britain and Modern Poultry Keeping 
Mr. Hunt and Mr. Clark belong to the 
Institute of Research in Agricultural 
Economics at Oxford, and they sug 
gest that if the poultry industry is 
now 10-15 per cent. more efficient than 
before the war because of better 
breeding and better equipment, the 
cost/price relationship in egg pro 
duction is not unlike that in the 
late 1930s In those days I found 
poultry a useful unit on a general 
farm, making a consistent contribution 
to the totai income. I think the same 
is true to-day where the standard of 
management is good. We should not 
be scared out of business by fear of 
very cheap eggs from the Continent 
Farmers there have to live too 


Sheep Fencing 

O encourage a return to the prac 

tice of folding sheep, the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England is 
arranging a competition in sheep fen¢ 
ing at this vear’s Royal Show at 
Windsor. The society considers that 
modern materials and methods should 
otter temporary fencing as effective as 
the traditional hurdles, but at less cost 
and with the advantage of being more 
readily portable and requiring less 
time and skill for erection \ first 
prize of £20 and a second prize of £10 
are being offered for sheep fencing to be 
erected at Windsor. Entries are to be 
made to the secretary of the R.A.S.E., 
16, Bedford-square, London, W.C.1 
not later than May 8 rhe prize 
winners will be invited to erect a se 
tion of their fencing inside the show 
ground and with this public demon 
stration they will be required to put up 
one 25-yard length with one square 
corner and a second side of only a few 
feet in length Many farmers who 
would occasionally like to keep sheep 
in folds will look forward to finding 
the answer to their fencing problem at 
the Royal Show 


Power Farming 


.% the Town Hall, Cheltenhan 
from February 9 to 11, farmers 
and agricultural engineers will debate 
their mutual problems at the fourth 
National Power Farming Conference 
organised by Power Farmer rhe 
subjects will include production of 


protein from grass land by barn hay- 
drying, silage-making and hay-making 
on tripods; research in electricity on 
the farm; agricultural engineering 
practices in Germany; grain handling 
and storage; hill farming machinery; 
land drainage and harvesting ma- 
chines for grain, beet and potatoes. 
In all these matters the needs of the 
smaller-to-average-sized farm require 
more attention to-day than those of 
the big arable farms where mechanisa- 
tion is already at a high pitch. Details 
of this conference may be obtained 
from Mr. D. M. McHardy, Dorset 
House Stamford-street London 
a oe 


French Wheats 

PEAKING from the millers’ point 

of view at the Crop Conference, 
held by the National Institute of 
Agricultural Botany last month, Mr. 
Sebert Humphries had some harsh 
words to say about the wheat varieties 
of French type which many farmers 
now grow for the sake of heavy yields 
These wheats are completely different 
in milling quality from the Yeoman, 
which is the miller’s ideal From 
French wheats the bran comes away 
reluctantly, the subsequent milling 
behaviour is very poor, and the result- 
ant flour tends to be muddled with 
fine partic les of wheat skin, thus giving 
a grey flour. The powdered skin in the 
flour confuses the yeast in the subse 
quent dough, so that it is in effect 
poisoned, resulting in a dead and 
putty-like dough, and in consequence 
a grey and leathery loaf of bread 
Such bread can be seen everywhere in 
rural France. 
N.F.U. Annual Dinner 


HE Archbishop of Canterbury 

Dr. Geoffrey Fisher, has accepted 
the invitation of the National Far- 
mers’ Union to be the principal guest 
at their annual meeting on January 
26. He will propose the toast of agri- 
culture. Dr. Fisher has always had a 
kindly understanding of the ways and 
problems ot the farming community 
and, politics apart, he realises that the 
, Established Church and the land have 
close bonds. Incidentally, I note that 
by far the largest contributions to the 
funds of the Royal Agricultural Bene 
volent Institution come from church 
collections In my parish church we 
make a custom of giving half the 
harvest festival collection to the 
R.A.B.] With the Archbishop of 
Canterbury as chief guest this year 
and the Prime Minister as chief guest 
last vear, the N.F.U. is indeed flying 


high 


Antibiotics 
A NEW idea can catch on too vio- 
lently and in the matter of anti- 
biotic supplements to feeding-stuffs 
we shall do well to advance cautiously 
It has now been made legal to include 
these supplements, which are the 
products of the growth of moulds 
already familiar in the form of penicil 
lin and aureomycin that are used for 
treating some livestock diseases. For 
several years the Americans have been 
using these antibiotics in rations for 
pigs and table poultry, and in modera 
tion they undoubtedly stimulate the 


growth of pigs and table birds No 


more than half an ounce to each ton 
of feeding-stuff (15 parts to a million 
is necessary for pizs and rather less 
for poultry here is no evidence to 
support the use of antibiotics in the 
food of ordinary commercial layer 








rhe birds do not come into production 
iny earlier, nor do the I 
Antibiotics should not b Se P 
food of ruminant anin sucl is 
cattle and sheep. For those wl re 
interested, the Ministry of Agriculture 
has published an advisor eaflet, N« 


418, which costs 2d. from the Sta 


tionery Office 
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Mig : 
: as : Rs. Scotch Whisky Distillers 
“S1TH, scortanD ob ie tas Oana Santen 


VW¥rm. Sanderson 


WHISKY 


SCOTCH 


Scotch Whisky 1s the ideal drink for all OCCASIONS 


WM. SANDERSON & SON LTD. QUALITY ST, LEITH = London Office: BATH HOUSE, PICCADILLY, WJ 
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NEW EDITION READY 


TREASURE : 


from Two Outstanding 


SCOTL AND Guides 






9s. 6d. 
(10s. 8d. by 
post) 





TRUE 
CONNOISSEUR 


7s. 6d. 
(8s. 2d. by 
post) 





Matthew CloagiSeal 
Perth Scotleet 








Increased supplies of the 
celebrated “*Grouse” 
Scotch Whisky are again available—to 
the delight of connoisseurs. This truly 
superlative Scotch has been well-known 
and esteemed for over 150 years. To 
make sure of your personal supplies, 
please order without delay. A cheque for 
£21 brings a case of one dozen bottles, 
carriage paid, direct to your home. 


GROUSE~WHISKY 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON LTD., Perth, Scotland 





Indespensable for 
The Traveller, The Settler, 
The Business Man, etc., etc. 


From any Office or Agent of 


UNION-CASTLE 
LINE 


Head Office : 


3, FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
or from any Bookseller 


Blenders of the Famous ‘‘ Grouse” Scotch 
Whisky since 1800. 


Importers of the popular“ Pintail”’ Sherry. 























Fly ‘SPRINGBOK’ 










In addition to four 






services weekly by ‘‘ COMET” 
(two operated by S.A.A and two by 
B.O.A.C.), @ LOW FARE TOURIST SERVICE 
is available between London and 
Johannesburg. Three flights per week 
by 4-engined pressurised ‘* Constella- 
tion” aircraft. 











Consult your Travel Agent, B.O.A.C., 
or South African Airways, South 











Africa House, Trafalgar Square, 
London, W.C.2. 


Telephone: Whitehall 4488 





SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS 


(IN ASSOCIATION WITH B.O.A.C.) 
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NEW BOOKS 





THE ENGLISH 
CASANOVA 


| Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


him. He is Pope's “‘Sporus,”’ 


ERVEY’S Memoirs have long 

been known, and so _ have 

Pope’s brilliant waspish stings 
upon 


Each 


When he died he left three sens 

in turn became Ear! of Bristol. The 
eldest, George, does not cut much of 
a figure in history or gossip, but 
he was not lacking in the 18th- 
century sense of how office should be 
used to bring advantage to one’s 
family He was for a time Lord- 


Lieutenant of Ireland Although he 


crossed St. George’s Channel, 


never 
and resigned his office within § six 
months, he found time, after the 


Concerning this side of the matter, 
Mr. Erskine deleted 
nothing on the grounds of indecency, 
only a little on the grounds of dull- 
ness.’’ Undoubtedly, this is a subject 
on which Hervey became dul]—a bore 
Princesses and publicans’ daughters 


says: “I have 


have a lot in common, when all is said 
and done; and, so far as this aspect of 
the book is concerned, I haven’t been 
so bored since I tried, unsuccessfully 
to read Forever Amber. 

However, Mr. Erskine is right to 
remind us that ‘‘an uninhibited and 
dissolute private life was not irrecon- 


cilable with distinguished service to his 


PAPAAAAAAAAAAMAAAAMAAAAA21 
AUGUSTUS HERVEY’S JOURNAL. Edited by David Erskine 
(Kimber, 25s.) 


THE SHAME OF NEW YORK. By Ed. Reid 
(Gollancz, 13s. 6d.) 


THE MERRY MONTH. By Winston Clewes 
(Collins, 10s. 6d.) 


BYBADPAPAAAAAAAAANAAAAAAAAAM1 


custom of the age, to appoint Brother 
\ugustus to be his chief secretary (at 
£4,000 per annum), procure for 
Brother Frederick the Bishopric of 
Cloyne, and advise the creation of his 
brother-in-law Constantine Phipps as 
Ireland.’’ Pretty 
going, even for days 

Brother Frederick’’ became in time 
the celebrated Earl-Bishop “He 
lived mostly on the Continent, travel- 
there as his 

string of 


3aron Mulgrave in 


good those 


ling about, and leaving 


permanent me morial a 
Hotels Bristol.’ 


The quotations are from the in 


troduction to a book written by 
\ugustus, the middle brother, and 
now published for the first time 
fugustus Hey Journal (Kimber 
25s The editor, Mr. David Erskine 
writes The reader will readily 
understand from the contents of the 
memoirs why family feeling has not 
previously allowed this document to 
be ex] 1 to tl ib ey But 
now an interva f tw indred years 
has ela 1 sir t nts described 
the pub re indebted to my grand 
ther rt lor Marchioness of 
Bristol, the pres wwner of the 
manuscript, who has allowed it to be 
published at a time when it can cause 
embarrassment to no one 
PRINCESSES AND NUNS 
This hint at the nature of one 
side of the journal’s contents is 


enlarged by Mr. Erskine when he calls 


\ugustus Hervey the English Casa 
nova, and adds, with family pride 
Hervey scores over his rival by 


virtue of the fact that his stories are 
certainly true On the other hand, 
Casanova is an unmasked liar.” 
himself as so 
women that one 


to have him kid- 


Hervey here 
attractive to 
lady 
napped in order that she might enjoy 
Erskine says of the 


presents 
great 


went so tar as 


his favours. Mr 
women: “I have made no attempt to 
suthce 1t to say 


from every 


sunt their number 
that 


stratum of 


they were drawn 


society princesses, 
duchesses, marchesas, countesses, the 


wife of a Doge, artists’ models, 


publicans’ daughters, nuns, actresses, 


singers, dancers.”’ 





country.’’ Hervey was a naval officer ; 
and I do not know a better account 
than he gives of the system by which 
naval officers, from the admirals 
down, made their fortunes, or tried 
to make them, out of “prizes” and 
other perquisites. Hervey speaks of 
visiting Admiral Byng “‘ who was very 
busy building.’’ A footnote says that 
Byng was building a country house 
and had written to the Duke of 
Bedford: ‘The little fortune I 
been able to pick having 
command of His Majesty’s Fleet in 
these shall gratefully 
attribute to your Grace 


have 


up since 


seas | ever 
BYNG’S APOLOGIST 
\s Byng 
so Yervey was grateful to Byng 


was grateful to Bedford 
under 
to it 
put in the 


whom he served, for Byng saw 
that Hervey’s ships were 
way of good business, whether in the 


taking of prizes or in the carrying of 


bullion, out of which the captain got 
a cut.” Mr Erskine speaks of 
lush commands and lush com 


mands were what every admiral and 


captain wanted \ politician could 
help an admiral; an admiral could 
help a captain; and the consequent 
bickering, intrigue and jealousy may 
be imagined \s for Hervey’s per- 


sonal case, “ whereas in 1747 he could 
not raise a hundred pounds to fit out 
his new command, by the end of 1748 
his friend Byng had put him in the 
way of £9,000." The temptation to 
merchantmen 
irresistible “The Admiralty 
forced to bribe its servants to attack 
the less valuable men-of-war.”’ 

There doubt that 
Hervey was fond of Byng, apart from 
the fortune Byng could put in his way 
and it is to his credit that disaster 
strengthened the friendship. Byng’s 
failure to overcome the French at the 
Battle of Mahon, which resulted in his 
being court-martialled, condemned, 
and _ shot, attributable in the 
opinion of Hervey, who was present 
and gives a first-hand account of the 
battle, to the Government's 
understanding of the situation and to 
the wretched ships that were sent to 
Byng 


chase fat was almost 


was 


seems no 


was 


mis- 


“I must say I never saw so 














little activity among any set of officers. 


These were, indeed, in general, the 
very scum of the fleet.’’ He was at 
home when the court-martial took 


place, and in the journal vents his 
Anson, Fox and the Duke of 
Newcastle 


anger at 
infamous 
Byng 


“those most 
delinquents.”’ When 

imprisoned in Portsmouth, after the 
death sentence had been passed 
Hervey ordered relays of to 
stand by to carry him to London, and 
a Dutch fishing-boat to get him out of 
the country He then went down to 
Portsmouth to spy out the chances of 
but found Byng too 
guarded aboard a ship 

now 


was 


horses 


rescue, closely 


heard after 
silence, has 


Hervey’'s voice 
two hundred 
much to say that is worth listening to 
As with that other great servant of the 
Navy, Samuel find his 
professional _ life private 
sessions intertwined to make a 
human whole. 


MODERN PATRON 


It is odd to link Mr. Ed. Reid’s 
The Shame of New York (Gollancz, 
13s. 6d.) with the book I have just 
been reviewing, but the link is there. 
Take this—a ‘tapped telephone con- 
versation”’ of 1943 Thomas A. 
Aurelio had been nominated as Justice 
of the New York Supreme Court. Mr. 
Reid which 
opens like this 

Aurelio: Good morning, Francesco 
How are you ? And thanks for 
everything. 

Costello: Congratulations. It went 
over perfect. When I tell you 
something is in the bag, you can 
rest assured 
Is it very different from Byng’s 

polite note to Lord Bedford ? Bedford 
could influence appointments, and 
Byng got the appointment. Costello 
could make a man Justice of the 
Supreme Court, and Aurelio became a 
Justice of the Supreme Court. The 
style is different. The situations are 
the same. racketeer 
Some time after this, he was behind 
bars. The point made by Mr. Reid, a 
New York journalist, is that racketeers 


years of 


Pepys, we 


and ob- 


most 


gives the conversation, 


Costello was a 


run New York, that they have their 
fingers in every pie : business, the law 
the police administration, and all the 
rest of it Chey have the money, and 
they call the tune Chey constitute an 
enormous” crim¢ svndicate which 
stops at nothing to maintain its 
supremacy, not even at murder 

IN THE VERNACULAR 

It is a book worth reading, but 
English readers, | am sure, would 
enjoy it more if it were translated into 
English. When I read this, I don’t 
know what it means Hogan also 
assailed Dio’s practice of peddling 


‘influence’ 
out-of-town garment plants’”’ 
I know what “a ringleader of a salary 
kick-back racket” is. We read that 
“Frankie has pieces of two prosperous 
night clubs. A close relation is cut-in 
on the trucking racket in the garment 
area,’ and that “they split again and 
backed their when 
the mercurial O’Dwyer quit his job 
during the heat of the bookie-cop 
probe.”’ I was pleased by the account 
of one of the has a 
daughter at Vassar, a son with a com- 


to keep out the unions in 
nor do 


prev 10us ¢ hoices 


racketeers who 


mission in the Air Force, and ‘a 
living-room twenty by forty feet 
square.’ I suppose this is because 


a racketeer has his own odd notions of 
what being on the square means. All 
the way through one hear the 
tinny clatter of Mr. Reid’s typewriter 
He deplores the habit of re-writing the 
“hand-outs”’ of from official 


can 


news 


COUNTRY LIFE 
sources, and, a Pulitzer prizeman him- 
self, says \ re-write of a hand-cut 
has never won a Pulitzer Prize 


I don’t know what the Pulitzer Prizes 
are given for, but Mr. Reid's can never 
been given for the 
If the fearless assembling of 


have writing of 
English 
terrifying and disturbing 


then he has won his prize hands down 


facts counts 


MUCH ADO 


Mr. Winston Clewes, whose first 
novel, The Violent Fries was, in 
my opinion, his best, and who, in 
Ven at Work, produced an excellent 


’ has changed his tack 
The Merry Month 
6d.) an light- 
hearted mix-up of ancient and modern 
in which the day-to-day happenings 
everything and the 
mere vehicles to whom the happenings 


“ documentary 
again to give 
10s 


us 1n 


Collins amusing 


are characters 
are pinned 

If the 
entertainment for an idle hour, it is, at 
any rate, good within that limitation 
\ hard-up architect called in to advise 
on the “ restoration”’ of a ruined castle 
owned by an equally hard-up young 
early 


book is no more than 


woman who lives on growing 
potatoes provides a good enough mise 
en scéne. Inspectors of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, diggers for ancient treas- 
ure, ruined keeps and a sea-search by 
radar 
rows, a plague of Colorado beetles and 
a centuries-old well upon a 
secret cave: all these odd ingredients 
are jumbled into a pudding to which 
I should hesitate to give a name, unless 


there is such a thing as M-G-M Pud- 


helicopters and stone-age_ bar- 


Living 





ding. Served up on a silver screen, 
The Merry Month would be voted 
excellent fare 

Sd 





BIRDS AROUND AND IN 
LONDON 
WO booklets published recently 
The London Bird Report, 1952 
(The London Natural History Society, 
2s. 6d.) and Bird Life in the Royal 
Parks, 1951-1952 (H.M. Stationery 
Office, 2s. 6d.), carry a stage farther 


the remarkable story of the birds of 
the London district. During 1952 no 
fewer than 190 different species of 
birds were seen within twenty miles 
of St. Paul’s. These include such rare 


sandpiper seen 


jvisitors as a pectora 
ich frequented 


at Epsom, an avocet w 


a power station near Dartford and 
four hoopoes, two in Surrey yne in 
Middlesex and one in Kent. The wood 
lark, the hawfinch and the red-backed 
shrike maintained their breeding 
strength in the area, and a pair of 
woodcock were found nesting in 
Surrey and a pair of marsh warblers 
in marshes by the Thames estuary 

One of the mest striking records 
for Inner London is of the nesting 
of a pair of grey wagtails in a 
bombed basement in Cripplegate 
Jays showed commendable enterprise 
in the choice of nesting sites: in 
Kensington Garders they took to 
nesting in holes in trees ind two 
different pairs (or was it the same 


pair?) attempted to nest in successive 
years respectively on the Foreign 
Office and on Lancaster House. The 


most unusual visitor to Regent's Park 


and Primrose Hill, where 77 different 
species were recorded in both 1951 and 
1952, was a black-eared wheatear, a 
bird recorded fewer than 30 times in 
Britain \ gannet frequented the 
Round Pond in Kensington Gardens 
for a while in the autumn of 1952, and 
in the previous spring three garganey 
the first recorded for Inner London 
were seen on the Serpentine. It is to 


be hoped that, as is suggested in Bird 
Life in the Roval Parks, nesting boxes 
will be put up in Kensington Gardens 
to compensate the jackdaws there for 
the loss of nesting sites in the elms 
that have been felled, for this small 
colony is the only one remaining in 
Central London C.D 
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NCE MID-VICTORIAN TIMES 





Higson (at last winging a Pheasant, after missing right 


and left all day). “* Au, HA! KNOCKED HIM OVER THAT 
TIME, JENKINS ! 


Keeper. “* Yes, SiR, THEY WILL FLY INTO IT SOME- 


TIMES ! ”’ 

[The bucolic 
participating in the Exuberant Jubilation which so obviously 
possessed his Master. But when offered one of the Sporting 
‘THREE CASTLES’ 
constrained to admit that although the Squire's prowess in the 
Field left much to be desired, his choice of a Good Tobacco 


Jenkins may be forgiven for not wholly 


Gentleman's Cigarettes, he was 





was Impeccable. 


20 for 3/11d. 


Al It’s always been 
THE “THREE CASTLES” 
THE “THREE CASTLES” 


for The Quality 


W. D. & H.O. W Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd T1272) 









Life has ‘ Continental’ 
charm at the Imperial, 
Torquay. Tropical palms, 
blue skies, your own sunny 
beach, tennis, squash or 
just relax in the luxury of 
Europe’s finest seashore hotel 
Write for Brochure fF 


J 
The a 


TORQUAY 


Tel. 


4301 


The ENGLISH HOTEL in the MEDITERRANEAN MANNER 
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JOAT wo JACKET § 
C howto 


7 J NHE line for spring, as defined in the wholesale collec- 
| tions of branded clothes now in the making, is largely 
a modification of the winter favourites, though a few 
houses are indulging in kite flying This brings excitement 
to the shows, but usually has no immediate effect. The 
dominating factor is the passion for bouclé tweeds and pile 
woollens, which has changed the look of the fabric collec- 
tions completely and altered the shape of coats through the 
softness of their texture. Everything now simulates a 
tweed, even the silks, rayons, cottons and linens now being 
pre pared for summer suits and coatfrocks, while the 
authentic woollen tweeds penetrate every swatch 
he extreme lightness of these tweeds, even the really 
thick ones, is remarkable. Nothing like them has been 


shown by the couture for a decade Handwoven highland 
shawls, perhaps, approach them nearest in texture, light- 
ness and general appearance. Their effect on the silhouette 


has been emphatic, as their very nature and texture have 
imposed a much more casual construction, while folds and 
gathers, unheard of before among tweeds, bring great 
femininity. Coats in these thick knobbled or bouclé tweeds 
hang with gentle gores or taper to the hemline, forming the 
cocoon silhouette Seams are few and far between, 
shoulders slim and sloping and armholes deep and easy; 







The sheepskin jacket features a straighter cut and is a fraction shorter, though 
long enough to act as the warmest of windbreakers. It is a dark bracken brown 
with the curly fur, reverse side, showing on the collar. (Harvey Nichols) 
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collars are minute or spread out like shawls Pockets, though huge, are 





generally undecorated so that they recede into the thick roughcast surface 
of the tweed or the pile woollen 

It is the three-dimensional woollens that are the high spot of the 
spring collections and almost everything has been subordinated to them. 
Skirts are plain and straight, or, at the most, inconspicuously flared; the 
fabric is usually too fluffy and thick for any other treatment. Jackets are 
straight and hiplength, generally with seams running over the tops of the 
arms, and either collarless or with a neat neckband or turndown collar, often 
in plain coloured velvet or felt. Featherweight tweeds with the same 
family characteristics are included for the slim tailored beltless dresses with 
fitted midriff and folds placed above that make them so feminine and so 
different from the tweed coatfrocks we have become accustomed to. Even 
woollens that have no true pretensions to be called tweed often resemble a 
tweed 

Che woollen collections are full of interest and novelties. Jacqmar 
include ranges of co-related tweeds, one a coatweight and another, for a dress 
or a suit, the former group with all kinds of surface treatments. White 
knop loops are woven in all over a mixture of grey, tan and sky blue that is 
so Closely mixed that very little of either of the three shows as an actual 
colour This tweed has a rough look and an intensely soft ‘‘handle,’’ while 
the dress mate possesses the smooth surface of a Saxony Subtle mixing 
of smooth and rough surfaces in an ensemble is one of the highlights of the 
new mode. A simple topcoat, with deep armholes, almost no collar and 
cut to show off the shawl-like surface to the best advantage, will open to 
reveal a sleek fitted dress in the same colours mixed and woven into a tiny 
neat pattern, while the colours in the coating are blurred. On another 
coating tweed the colour formed the background and white and dark grey 
flecks of thick bouclé were worked in pretty well all over in a loose-looking 
design without any set pattern [he reverse side of this tweed was smooth 


with everything massed on the front side making quite a noticeable 


A mid-brown cashmere coat cut with complete simplicity, Seams run over depth Che dress mate of this tweed was again in the same colours in a 
the sloping, unpadded shoulders and continue to the narrow turnback cuffs. miniature check pattern and also smoothish, though a slub was introduced 
Flares are restrained. (Jaeger) at intervals, breaking the surface Another in the same group was flashed 
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the name of authority in furs 


Baten 


2 WELBECK 


Three-quarter coat of seal musquash 
designed and made by 


STREET, W.1 








PURS(CHEPETOW PLACKDLTD 
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. YW AD as re ~ 
MARTYN FISHER 
Fully Fashioned 
Wool and Nylon 

Lastex Top 

Three-quarter 


Hose 


GO 
PLACES! 


Obtainable at 


all leading 
Stores 














Ht’s such 
a help 


How grateful are mothers for 
Chilprufe’s protection! It keeps 
the children wonderfully 





free from colds and 
chills right through 
the winter. Chilprufe 
is finest pure wool, 
close-knit, soft, 
smooth and very 
durable. Because of 
its fine quality and 
workmanship it keeps 
its shapeliness 

ope and beautiful 
finish to the 
very last. That’s why 
you should insist on 


Chilprufe. 


hilprute 


for§f§ CHILDREN 


{ drep Outerwear, Tail vats, Shoes, Toys, 
Ladie and Men Pur ne pth daa Ask your 
Chilprufe Agent, or write for ‘Catalogue 





CHILPRUFE 
is 
PURE WOOL 
MADE 
PERFECT 





CHILPRUFE LiIiMITED Rercagestées 








































with particles of a brilliant colour—sky blue, 
lime green, canary yellow, orcarmine—darned in 
against the black and white that formed, in 
equal parts, the actual fabri This had its 
own zigzag patterned suiting, again ‘ flecked 
with colour Many of the black and white 
tweed mixtures are dazzling, with loud zig 
zag or ladder designs prominent 
Featherweight tweeds for dresses, either 
daytime or cocktail, are shown by Jacqmar 
with an attractive all-over pattern like a Fair 
Isle, or in linked patterns like the fashionable 
gold metal costume jewellery. Mixtures of 
neutrals seem popular; also dim terquoise 
blue allied to several greys The ‘tweed 
look is very marked on almost all the fine 
woollens, which manage, however, to look 
dressy at the same time. So far the country 
suits and coats reinain faithful to tweed and 
have not yet adopted the suiting and velours 
we associate with town. Many flecked tweeds 
like a Donegal in appearance and excep 
tionally soft to handle have been produced for 
the dresses which were so fashionable in the 
autumn and are to be continued for spring 


ACOMAR silks include a silk surah in 
wJ tobacco brown with a white pattern all 
over it that looks like a fireworks display. It 
is intended for summer suits and dresses A 


bridal satin, designed for Dior, is tinted like a 
magnolia petal and embossed with sprays of 
flowers. Every other spray is outlined with 
narrow braid of the same shade carrying on the 
depth in surface treatment through to the 
formal silks. These braided embroidered 
fabrics will be seen everywhere next summer 
replacing the flock and velvet patterns of the 
winter. Cottons are newest when the surface 
is entirely covered with exotic sunflowers and 
green leaves Jacqmar report that less 
expensive cottons and silks have been managed 
for next summer, in spite of the tax 

In the Jaeger collection the fashionable 


The cocoon silhouette is illustrated in the checked 
tweed collarless coat on the right. Channel seams 
are released about the waist and stitched down to 
the tapered hem. Deep armholes and padding 
beneath the shoulder-line bring width to the top. 
(Dior design for C.D. Models) 
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fleck and speckled tweeds with their suppleness and bulk without weight are worke 







out in a practical manner on the suits Che short jackets are construc ted so that 
they look as though they have been cut from a single piece of tweed; seams, being 


embedded in the thick surface of the tweed, are hardly perceptible Shoulders 


kept neat and sloping, while sleeves are cuffed or caught up in quite a new way 


One particular suit in a grey and white darned tweed is without cuffs, but tl 


sleeve is caught up on the underside, where it is held by a button, and folds are 
subtly introduced in front either side of the armholes to repeat this theme. A dark 
glove can be worn so that it fills in the triangle left by this caught up movement 
while the sleeve can be let down and worn straight round the wrists when preferred 
Other jackets have a mandarin braided neckband and another touch of braid on the 
pockets, which are either almost on the hemline of the jacket or right up at the top 
on the chest Buttons and fastenings are either hidden away or non-existent \ 
scarf knotted through under the collar or a link fastening at the top sometimes holds 


the straight jackets in place, while the slender skirts have a pleat hidden away 


+ 


the back to make them comfortable for walking 

The fitted type of suit, of course, also appears in this collection, as many people 
will undoubtedly prefer it and certainly the thick fluffy-looking tweeds are not for the 
larger woman Even the conventional fitted jac kets conform to the softened outline 


The coat with tapered hemline is 
shown on the left. The material 
is a_ fleecy-looking mixture of 
mohair and wool, very light, thick 
and warm, and the colours in 
which it is obtainable are vivid 

pimento, or lemon yellow. The 
raglan sleeves are cut in one with 

the back. (Bon Marché) 


The white jacket on the right in a 
fur fabric is beautifully light and 
warm. It has been designed for 
wearing by either day cr night and 
has deep armholes and a collar that 


folds across or back, tuxedo fashior. 


(Harrods) 





that is the special characteristic of the first spring clothes. 


A whole series in a pale 

































mushroom brown Shetland tweed come in the 


new range of Jaeger and they have the same 
sloping shoulders, neat or negligible collars 
and general feminine appearance of the more 
dramatically styled suits. They are waisted 
in the traditional suit fashion and have 
skirts that are either straight or with a panel 
of pleats back or front or in both positions. 

Milliners are making pull-on hats in 
pliable crochet straw that looks almost like 
the tweeds The lack of decoration of these 
hats links them up with the simple tweed 
dresses and suits, which also rely on their 
texture and shape for their appeal \age 
Phaarup includes a charming speckled one in 
his spring wholesale collection, a hat that 
can be worn !n many ways to suit each 


personality Another shape, definite and 
clear-cut of outline, is the sailor, which he 
revives to take the place of the beret A 


burnt straw oval-shaped sailor is bound and 
trimmed with a loosely plaited black straw 
that looks like candy floss 
he princess silhouette with its revealing 
and clinging lines has produced a special 
crop of worries for those who are not so slim 
and the corsetiéves have grappled anew and 
constructively with this. A solution to the. 
problem of the foundation belt that rides up, 
a solution so simple that one wonders it has 
not been done before, is offered by Berlei 
Their sarong belt has a criss-cross, folded 
front that gives complete freedom of move 
ment, as it possesses the utmost flexibility 
and “‘give’’; it keeps down even when worn 
without stockings This belt is without 
bones except for two minute ones which are 
inserted into the top at an angle 
P. Joyce REYNOLDs 

















Introducin g the 


Y noting how perfectly this com- 

pletely new, semi-circular gas fire 
blends with the handsome Bratt 
Colbran fireplace, it is easy to visualise 
how equally well it will grace any 
interior scheme. The very first of its 
kind to be produced, this fire with its 
unique convection system is 33 per cent. 
more efficient than ordinary gas fires, 
thus effecting a considerable saving in 
gas consumption. Convection means 
that cold air is drawn in, warmed round 
the back and sides of the fire and 
expelled through the top louvres. The 
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NEW 
PORT ROYAL 


CONVECTOR 
RADIANT GAS FIRE 


curved shape of the radiating surface 
emits heat over a wide angle, and the 
combination of warm air and radiant 
heat ensures that everyone in the room, 
and not merely those seated directly in 
front of the fire, enjoys comfortable 
warmth. Immediate ignition is pro- 
vided at a turn of the automatic tap 
handily placed at the top to avoid 
bending down to operate. 





See the PORT ROYAL at your local gas showrooms 


If BRATT COLBRAN 
Dake a fone tit of We Poreside 


BRATI COLBRAN LIMITED 1G MORTIMER ST, LONDON, W.! TELEPHONE: MUS 9411 
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HUPPERT,LTD - 64 REGENT STREET: W.1. 
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by Huppere 


64 of 
REGENT STREET, w.3 


The 
Sayest of 
Sports Jumpers 
5 gns, 


SEE this and other gay sports jumpers together with our new 
collection of Continental knitwear and Scottish twinsets. 


Tel. REGENT 0195 











OLVE OIL 


GUARANTEED PURE 


; in bottles from 2/- 
| S*sf0 | or tins 4 
Cookery Book 
free on application 
GUY, LEONARD 
& CO. LTD 


8/9 Carlisle Street, London, W.|1 
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11/3 per yard 18” wide 
22/6 per yard 36” wide 


VINEYS 


A corner of our showrooms fitted with Needleloom Carpeting 
showing part of our delightful range of antique furniture 


A PRACTICAL SOLUTION FOR CLOSE CARPETING 


ABINGDON NEEDLELOOM 


era 





Quiet and soft to the tread 
Simple to lay and hard wearing 
Extra heavy quality only 

Needs no binding or matching 
More than halves carpeting costs 


12 attractive colours and 4 mist shades 


16/11 per yard 27” wide 
33/6 per yard 54” wide 


Send 1/- for complete selection of samples (returnable), or better still a 
visit to our showrooms 
OPEN ALL DAY SATURDAY 


Tel. 198” ABINGDON on THAMES 


ey. 
atl oe eed 
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WEDDING 
STATIONERY 


FOR BIRTHDAY. ANNIVERSARY 


OCCASION CARDS AND 


BRIEFLINE PERSONAL NOTES 


TOKENS OF GOOD TASTE 


W.N. SHARPE LTD BRADFORD 
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BREAST SUPPORTER 
SPECIALIST 


Trade Mark Regd. Design 
Copyright reserved. 


(Established 1917) 


BREAST SUPPORTER, which 
GIVES UPLIFT, COMFORT, 
and IMMEDIATELY RELIEVES 
PAIN and INFLAMMATION. 
IT prevents SORENESS, 
CHAFE and STOOPING. 
Recommended for SPORTS, 
RIDING, GOLF, MOTORING, 
TRAVELLING, etc. ALSO for 
MATERNITY and DURING 
NURSING 
Wonderful Gift 
Also exclusively-designed 
JOuUJOU reast 
CS Supporter with pad; 
overcomes amputation, restores balance and 
evenness 
SHOULD BE worn DAY and NIGHT 
For smail figures, white fine material From 59 6 
White materia! for heavy figures From 63 - 
Pink Silk or low hack model From £5.19.6 
JOUJOU is made to individual measurements 
Various prices for one's requirements and tastes 
Personai fittings when calling or send your particulars 
Joujou made in al! sizes. large and small 
Describe your case and send stamped addressed envelope. 
Orders guaranteed immediately executed by return post 
"Phone Welbeck 12 y 
Obtainable only from ; Dept. CL400 
*JOUJOU” 32 Baker Street, London, W.1 
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no more cares about stairs! 


Specially designed for private residence, 
working from an ordinary power point, the 
safe, easily operated SHEPARD HOME LIFT 


brings the freedom of the house 
to elderly people and the infirm. 


Negligible builders’ work 





required for installation. 
SHEPARD 


ome LIFT 


Write for illustrated leaflet 






HAMMOND & CHAMPNESS LTD., Gnome House, Blackhorse Lane, London, E.17. Tel ; LARkswood 107] 

















TENNIS COURTS 


‘THE ‘Hart’ Hard Court is 

particularly suitable for con- 
struction in private grounds. 
Grey-green gritty surface, suit- 
able for all year round play. 

Also semi-loose type need- 
ing minimum of maintenance, 
and grass courts. 


Please write for folders 
MAXWELL M. HART 
(LONDON) LTD. 


WINNERSH, WOKINGHAM, BERKS. 
Telephone: Wokingham 1121/3 


ACCREDITED 
‘ CHICKS - 


NEW SEASONS 
PRICE LIST 





Of Wall Halchety 
ORTON LONGUEVILLE, 
Ne PETERBOROUGH 


Pine Peterborough 3 








AUCTIONS 
H'c# PRICES 
are being paid in our London Auction Rooms 
for silver é i jewellery, de rat hir é € 
furn 1all colourful oil painting 8 
and sample catalogues on request we can 
arrange Nection 


SON & NEALE 
inded 1796 
Blenstock House, 7, Blenheim Street, 
New Bond Street ndon, W.1 


MAYtfair 2424 
W & ¥. C. 
* Auctior 


PHILLIPS 
F 


BONHAM & SONS hol 
















1 1 every Tuesday 
Modern Furniture, Porcelain, Ct 1°Ar 
et Every Thursday of Househ e ar 
Effect xt Sale of English, and Orien 
tal Carpets on Wednesday, January 20. Next Sale 


of Pictures and Drawings on Tuesday, January 19 












A special two-day Sale of Antique, Modern and 
Ce inental Furniture, Curtains, Carpets, Objets 
d'Art. etc., will be held on Tuesday, J lary 26 
and Wednesday, January 27, being the yperty of 
Sir William Alexander of Soames House, Kingst 





and other private properties. 








GUNS 
PORTING GUNS RIFLES 
“ FISHING TACKLE GOLF CLUBS 
BINOCULARS nd antique weapons and armour 
A Special Sale, by Auction, of the above will be 
held Wednesday, February 24, by W. & F. C 





Bonham & Sons Ltd. (E£ b. 1793 
GUNS, ETC., should be sent or brought in now for 
cataloguing. For further details or for catalogues 








when available, write: W. & F.C. BONHAM AND 
SONS, LTD., 213-217 Knightsbridge, S.W.7. 
Telephone KEN 2902 and 4887/8. 
PERSONAL 


GOOD IDEA.—Own Toilet Brushes rebristled 
and renovated in any materials.—TORTOISE- 
SHELL & IVORY HOUSE, LTD., 15, Soho Square, 
W.1 GERrard 4488 
CE Silver Peak” and ‘White Peak’’—Britain’s 
+ best Number Plates for your new or old car 
For nearest assemblers or direct supply, write or 
phone CORNERCROFT, LTD., Ace Works, Coven- 
try (Phone: Coventry 64123), or 32, Clarges Street, 
London, W.1. (Phone: GROsvenor 1646) 
CTIVE IN PFACE—as in War 


The British 
+ Red Cross Society earnestly appeals fi ] 


or he 















by legacy. Write for informative leafiet ital 
Peacetime Activities.”"—14, Grosvenor Crescent, 
S.W.1 

ANTIQUE SILVER 500 useful pieces All 
- makers. Hester Bateman or Paul St from 
£5. Carriage paid, including U.S.A., Canada, et 


Write for list. Box 7614 


A STIsTs. IF YOU PAINT FLOWERS make 
. money home yu 





at he without ¢ 8 experience, 

ma!cing designs for ma ne-printed Cretonne and 

Dress Goods, et Our RAPID, INTENSIVE 

POSTAL TUITION, backed up by ir SALES 
] 4 \ C 






i thous 


ld s of poun 





SERVICE, has 
beginners’ wor 
with illustrations ¢ 
THE TEXTILESTUDIO 








352a.S 


ERESFORD PUMPS for the h« 

industry. Illustrated list AXP67 
Beresford & Son, Ltd. (makers o 
pump). 
Clarges St., L« 








submersible electric 
Birmingham, and 
AVALRY TWILL TROUSERS, 65 
Tailored from heavy quality breeches 
brown or fawn. Self-supporting t-grig 





i 















Also stocked in Ladies’. Send que 

C.O.D., st ist and inside ne 

to Dept PHILLIPS 

Brighton 24979). Est. ov 

faction guaranteed or money refunded 

CoLLnoror wishes to acquire a water 
drawing by the late E. F. Wells, preferably his 

early Dorset, or middle-life periods Box 76 


(onsets made for ladies an 
Medegq. 60°10, Duke St., W.1 


1 








NDS ewels, Gold, Stones 
ique Silver and Plate 1 
i pr Ca or send ita 
tive sent if des l rhe S ar 
BENTLEY & CO., 65, New P W.l 
MAYfair 0651 
XHIBITOR, R.A paints fe-like Portraits 
4 from photos. Reasonable.—Box 7642 


Classified announcements 





The charge for classified announcements, which must be pre-paid, 
is 5/- per line. Personal Column, 6/- per line. Minimum 2 lines. 
Series discount: 2}°/, for 6 and 5°, for 13 insertions. 


Box fee 1/6. A line averages six words. 











@ All cheques and Postal Orders should be payable to Country Life Ltd. and crossed 


“‘Lloyds Bank Ltd.”’ 


Treasury notes should always be sent registered post. Address 


announcements, with remittance, to the Classified Advertisement Manager, Country 


Life, Tower House, Southampton St., London, W.C.2 (Tel. 


Temple Bar 4363). 





PERSONAL—contd. 
C' T THIS OUT! It’s good advice and may be 
worth pounds to you. Most jewellers are 














afra irchase Tax will again be reduced which 
will 1 » the value of your JEWELLERY and 
SILV »wer. DON’T BE FOOLISH and hold 
yn to the articles which you contemplate selling 
they car become worth less—not more 

nt 1at happened to Motor Car prices 







* enormous connection they have 
, THE FAMOUS HATTON GAR 
1LLERS, are still in the happy position 
f being able to pay the following RECORD 
PRICES: £10-£1,000 for Diamond Rings, Bracelets, 

Watches and Earrings; £5 to £150 Cul 
ure Pearl Necklaces, Gold Cigarette Cases 
Pocket Watches and Chains; £5 to £100 for Solid 
Silver Sports Cups, Tea-sets and Trays, Cake and 
Nothing is toc small and 





Fruit Baskets, etc 
nothing too large and we are ready to pay SPOT 
ip to any amount. If you cannot call per 


CAS4 
sonally send your parcel by REGISTERED POST, 
it will be absolutely safe and you wiil receive an 
immediate cash offer without obligation to sell. 
M. HAYES & SONS, LTD., 106, Hatton Garden 
London, E.C.1. HOL. 8177. 

AVIES'S have long experience and a world- 

wide reputation as successful Tutors ivr all 
examinations. Five branches in London.—Apply 
Personal Secretary, 54, Hyde Park Gate, S.W.7 
WEStern 6564 


I ISCARDED 





CLOTHING WANTED. Ladies 
and Gentlemen's. Best offer for parcels by 
return. Clients waited on locally. Est. 1860. 
MRS. SHACKLETON, 122, Richmond Road, Kings 
ton-on-Thames. KIN. 0707. 
RY ROT AND WOODWORM. Visit the Rento- 
kil Woodworm and Dry Rot Centre. 23, 
Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. Telephone 
LANgham 5455/6. Interesting Exhibits illustra- 
ting the damage caused to wood by Woodboring 
Beetles and Dry and Wet Rots. RENTOKIL 
FLUIDS ARE SOLD BY STOCKISTS EVERY 
WHERE 
F' R COATS URGENTLY WANTED. Bring or 
send them for fair offers; inquiries invited. 
—D. CURWEN, Dept. C.L., 7a, Melcombe Street, 
Baker Street, N.W.1. (Est. over 30 years.) 


ANDBAG REPAIRS. 


Your handbag relined 
and renovated, as new. Broken frames re- 
paired, new frames fitted, new zips fitted. Expert 
work. Moderate fees. Post bag for free estimate. 
EXPRESS HANDBAG REPAIRS, 18, Stamford 
Hill, N.16. Tel.: STA. 5486. 
ie your Hair is really difficult to permanently 
wave, we would appreciate the opportunity of 


demonstrating our skill. White hair is our speci 

ality.—QUINTON, LTD., 19, Conduit St., W.1l 
MAYfair 443 

Ou PAINTINGS wanted of all periods. Single 
pictures or collections.—COULTER GAL 

LERIES Ainsty Avenue, York. Phone 6537. 
ARTIES? The ‘Perfect Party’’ Cookery 
lessons with practical 


School combines 
advice in y r own home 
from 65, South Audley Street, W.1. 


Detailed brochure 
GRO. 3710. 





ETER JONES are interested in buying Antique 
yn Furniture. Please write or 





and Reproducti 








phone the BUYER, Peter Jones, Sloane Square, 

S.W.1. Tel.: SLOane 3434 

SALE of Furs. Fine quality silky lightweight 
Beaver Lamb Coats. Usually 35 gns., now at 

17 gens. Ba is in other types of coats and cape 

stoles.—Call, FUR SALON, Remarka Fur Co., 34, 


Mortimer Street, Oxford Circus, London, W.1 


LANgham 6001. 


PERSONAL—contd. 


"T EMPSFORD HALL CLINIC—Nature ure, 
th Diet and Coloni treatment For 














Broch apply Secretary, Sandy, Bedfordshire. 
Telephore: Blunham 25¢ 
TH BLIND, ala an never see our lovely 

countryside, but some of its beauties may be 
onveye ) sigt s readers by means of de- 
scriptive BOOKS IN BRAILLE. Please help the 
Blind to realise their great heritage by sending 
LEGACIES, SUBSCRIPTIONS & DONATIONS 
to NATIONAL LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND 
35, Great S h Street, London, S.W.1. (Reg. 
Acc. Nat. Ass. Act, 1948 

ISITING LONDON? Hire a comfortable 

chauffeur-driven limousine Airports, shop- 
ping, stations, theatres.—GOLLY’S GARAGE 
LTD., Earls Court Road, S.W.5. Tel.: FRE. 6373. 


HOTEL Weston-on-the- 

Green, Oxfordshire’s lovely Tudor Manor. 
Good centre for Cotswolds Archery, squash 
rackets, swimming, hard tennis courts. Licensed. 
Oxford 8 miles, Bicester 4 miles. Ill. Bro. 


ENTERTAINERS 


(CHILDREN S PARTIES Punch and Judy. 
Magic to suit all ages. Pantomime uppets.— 
For brochure, LEONARD CARVER, 
135, Harvist Road, N.W.6. LAD. 2915-4303. 


: EXHIBITIONS 
AGIC EYE. Problem Children’s Art at Cooling 
Galleries, 92, New Bond Street, Feb. 22 to 
March 5. By pupils of Red Hill School, near Maid- 
stone, Kent. Exciting and striking. 


ESTON MANOR 











CONNOISSEURS AND COLLECTORS 


NTIQUES. We hold one of the largest stocks, 
original, restored and reproduction. Also 
Garden Ornaments. Reasonable prices, trade 


invited, deferred terms.—WESTON GALLERIES, 
Hook 119. 


Hook, Basingstoke, Hants 
EFORE SELLING your Antique and Second- 
hand Silver, Gold or Jewellery, consult Lon- 
don’t oldest dealers. Single pieces or collections 
bought for cash at highest prices.—Write or call, 
SPINK & SON, LTD., (Est. 1772), 5, 6, and 7, King 
Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. Tel.: WHI. 5275. 


HARLES PACKER & CO., LTD., 76, Regent 
Street, W.1, principal agents for ROLEX and 
ROLEX TUDOR watches give with each watch 
sold free insurance for one year and free repair 
service for two years. These great personal ser- 
vices, together with the large selection of ROLEX 
watches from which to choose, make it a pleasure 
shop at 76, Regent Street. A beautifully illus- 


trated catalogue sent upon request. 

“& )LLECTOR will purchase old letters and enve- 
Ay vith old-time postmarks and stamps 

Ci STAFF, West Bay, Bridport, Dorset. 

RESTORATIONS 

Cun A RESTORATIONS AND RIVETING. Wine 
4 glass stems fused.—VALENTINE PIRIE, 144a 

5828. 

If preferred at 
GORDON G 

rden, Surrey 












Brompton Road, Lond 
ESTORATION 
own residence. 

LAMBERT, 95, Lon 

Tel.: MITcham 3606 


f Oil Paintings 
Testimonials 


jon Road, M« 





“COUNTRY LIFE” COPIES _ 
FOR SALE 


LL issues from June 1950 to December 1953. 
New condition.—Box 7636. 


EDUCATIONAL 

AVIES, LAING & DICK, 7, Holland Park, W.11. 

Individual] tuition for examination. Services, 
College Entrance, Scholarships, Ist M.B., General 
Certificate at all levels.—Tel.: PAR. 7437. 

~ HORT STORY WRITING. Send 24d. for “Stories 

that Sell To-day’’ (a special bulletin) and 
prospectus of world-famous course.—REGENT 
INSTITUTE (195)a, Palace Gate, W.8. 

HE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC 

ECONOMY, LTD. The Spring Term com- 
mences January 20, 1954. All subjects of Domestic 
Economy taught. Day and resident pupils. Cer- 
tificate granted.—PRINCIPAL: MISS RANDALL, 
lst Class Diploma, Edinburgh College of Domestic 
Science, 

HE LAURELS SCHOOL, Wroxali Abbey, War- 

wick, Independent Boarding School for Girls 
(recognised). 80 boarders, 12 day girls. Pupils 
prepared for General Certificats examinations and 
for the universities.—Prospectus from the HEAD- 
MISTRESS or Secretary. 


TRAVEL 
CCOMMODATION available to Australia, New 
Zealand, United States, 8S. & E. Africa.— 
Apply, W. A. SPARROW & CO., LTD., 4/7, Chis- 
well Street, E.C.1. 
CONTINENTAL HOLIDAYS not mass produced 
but arranged as you wish. Special two- and 
three-centre tours from £29/14/-. Also 20 days 
North African Cruise from £68.—BUSINESS AND 
HOLIDAY TRAVEL, LTD., 111, Grand Buildings, 
Trafalgar Square, W.1. WHItehall 4114/5. 
VOR BEST-EVER VALUE in Continental 
Holidays book HOTEL-PLAN this year! 
Write for our free 128-page programme containing 
such wonderful offers as BELGIUM: 8 days from 
£12/12/6; HOLLAND: 8 days from £14/19/6; BRIT- 
TANY: 10 days from £19/13/6. Also cruises, yacht 
holidays and coach tours.—HOTEL-PLAN TRA- 
VEL BUREAU, 245, Regent St., W.1. GRO. 8921. 
Gr YUGOSLAVIA, LTD. 
be The Experts in Tours and Travel to Yugo- 
slavia. Escorted parties fortnightly. From MAY 
to OCTOBER. 
APPLY FOR 1954 BOOKLET TO: 
78, New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1. Tel.: 
MUSeum 9351/2; or 
50/51, High Holborn, London, W.C.1. Tel. 
cery 4627/8. 
UNLIT HOLIDAYS await you in gay Nassau. 
Swim, fish, sail year round on crystal seas in 
the Bahamas; dance and dine ‘neath tropic palms, 
Capture sunshine for yourself in this sterling 
British Colony.—Write: BAHAMAS GOVERN- 
MENT INFORMATION BUREAU, 29, New Bend 
Street, W.1. MAY. 0040. 


WO of the finest Tours of Italy (1) Florenc e, 








CHAn- 


Assisi, Rome, Venice, Lake Garda, Milan. 
Train and luxury coach 16 days, 59 gns. (2) Nice, 
Genoa, Pisa, Florence, Assisi, Rome, Naples, 
Capri. Air and luxury coach 14 days, 79 gns. 


Many others to tempt you in our free booklet.— 
ALLWAYS TRAVEL SERVICE, 17, Sicilian 
Avenue, London, W.C.1. CHA, 6436/7 


_DRESSMAKERS AND TAILORS 
LTERATIONS cheerfully undertaken, own 
materials made up. Country orders speciality. 

SHELDON DRESSMAKERS, LTD., 54, Sloane 
Square, S.W.1, SLOane 7546, 
ATY & HELENA ZUGHAFT, Dressmakers, 
invite you to bring your materials. We know 
we are good—are not madiy expensive—and won't 
fuss if you are not so easy to fit. Post orders 
welcomed. 12a, Lowndes St., S.W.1. SLOane 2015. 
ADE TO MEASURE Dressmaking Service. 
and Evening Gowns, Blouses, Skirts, etc., 
perfectly made from your own materials. 
Reasonable prices. Send for price list and measure- 
ment form ‘CAMILLE,” 11, Old Bond Street, 
W.1. GROsvenor 2805-6. 
IGBY AND PELLER, Corsetieres, have moved 











to 12, South Molton Street, W.1. Their new 
beach collection is ready for those who go abroad 
in search of the sun 
FURS 
INEST FURS, lowest charges, exchanges, 


complete re-styling by highly skilled crafts- 
men speciality Export.—JACQUES FRERES, 
} am Gate. S.W.1. Tate 8484, 
S bought. £1-£500 or part exchange 
for modern styled fur; as new.—L. & D 
GOODKIND, Dept. D, 64, Gt. Titchfield St., W.1. 
LAN. 1110, 2 mins. Oxford Circus. 











CONDITIONS UF SALE AND SUPPLY: 


re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 2 ’ t, ] t 2 OF 
or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 


This periodical is sold subject to che following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be lent, 
/- and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated condition 
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RESTAURANTS 


RUSA’S “FIFTY” RESPAURANT, 50, St. Mar- 
tin’s Lane, W.C.2. 


TEM. Bar 1913. Pizza Napo 
letana and real Continental cuisine, atmosphere 
and service. Open noon to 11.30 p.m. Theatre din 
ners from 5 p.m. Closed on Sunday. Fully lic pense d. 

O YOU LIKE AVOC ADO PEARS? Avoc ado 

Pears are quite a delicacy. Stuffed with 
prawns and seasoned with a sauce piquant, they 
make an excellent hors d’oeuvres. 
AVOCADO PEAR is one of the specialities of the 
White Tower, Percy Street, W.1. MUS. 8141.— 
where it can be enjoyed in pleasant surroundings, 
and without the distraction of music, etc. 


HOTELS, GUESTS AND 
SPORTING QUARTERS 
ENGLAND - 
Bat. SOUTHBOURNE HOTEL. A.A. AND 

R.A.C. Centrally situated, 3 minutes Mineral 
Water Baths, Pump Room, Abbey, etc. Enjoy the 
treatment on your vacation amid delightful sur- 
roundings in perfect comfort and with excellent 
service. South aspect Excellent cuisine; lift; 
central heating; cellar chosen with care. 




















E HER, London 15 miles. Beautiful grounds, 2 
~ acres of golf course, law eg and farm. Cows por 
Bedrooms have gas fircs, hot/cold water, 
Special terms fi amilies. Box 4619, 





poultry. 
luxury beds. 


XMOOR. DUNKERY BEACON HOTEL, Woot- 
ton Courtenay, nr. Minehead. 4 miles sea, 
Timbers- 


Riding (own stables); golf, Licensed. 
combe 241. Ashley Courtenay recommended 
ARM HOLIDAYS. 1954 Farm Holiday Guide 


Holiday Farms. 
FARM GUIDE, 


Britain's Best 
Pages of pictures. 2/2 post free 
49, Broomiands Street, Paisley. 
FOvEY. S. CORNWALL. The Fowey Hotel offers 

really good fare and cooking, comfortable 
rooms and lounges, and quiet, willing 
amidst perfect surroundings of sea, harbour and 


describing 


service 


countryside. Lift. Write for terms 
GUIDE to Britain’s recommended 
Inns, Hotels, Farms, Guesthouses 





postage 3d., from 
Torquay. Devon. 


While Book, 3/6, 


Fleet Street, 


the 1954 Bide- 
C. L. HILTON 








AA ANOR HOUSE HOTEL, MORETONHAMP- 
= STEAD, DEVON. A first-class hotel] with 18- 
hole golf course adjoining, set amidst scenic 
splendour of Glorious Devon and enjoying its 


coveted winter sunshine. The Resident Manager 
will be happy to give details. 
XFORD. 
try house, 


large coun- 
bus route. 


Paying guests welcome, 
8 miles from Oxford; 





Bea sige gardens, own farm.—BELL, The Manor 
House, . Milton, Oxford. 
REGENNA CASTLE HOTEL, ST. IVES 
CORNWALL. For winter warmth and sun 
shine. Gracious country house hotel standing 


above the fine old Cornish harbour with Medi 
terranean climate. The Resident Manager will be 
happy to give details. 
V ELCOMBE HOTEL, STRATFORD-UPON 
AVON. An elegant hotel with 40 acres of 
grounds which once belonged to Shakespeare 
Open during winter. Welcombe exudes the peace 
ful air of an older England. " t Manager 
will attend to your requirements personally 
YW ONDERFUL CENTRAL HEATING, real com 
fort, one hour London. Also luxurious suite 
for two. Long visits invited at reduced terms. 
TUMBLERS HOTEL, Shamley Green, Guildford. 
Bramley 3155. 
SCOTLAND 
ARBET HOTEL, 
LAND. Excellent sea trout, 
trout fishing, sea fishing. Wonde rft ul scener; 
bathing. Fishing starts mid-April. Hot and ld 


tesiden 











KINLOCHBERVIE, SUTHER 
se and brown 


sea 








Electric light Tel Kinlochbervie 201 Pro 
prietors: R. and L. M. NEILSON 
NVERGARRY HOTEL, Inverness-shire. One of 





the friendliest small n the Highlands 
Loch fishing (brown tro pring and summer 
river fishing (salmon); stalking and hind shooting 
Invergarry 206. Ashley Courtenay recommends 
WALES 
NGLESEY, BULKEI 
Lovely spring weather, 
no main roads; no railways. On Menai Straits 
with mountain views. Central heating, lift, tele- 
Trains met at Bangor. Prochure. Tel. 119. 
CHANNEL ISLANDS 

ERSEY'’S PREMIER COUNTRY and seaside 


hote! offers glorious views. bathing direct from 








sEY ARMS, BEAUMARIS 
relax in comfort. No 


fog 


vision 





hotel, boating, fishing, badminton, putting, dan 

ing, picture show, electric lift Continental 
cuisine, every comfort; fully licensed; A.A. and 
R.A.C. appointed.—Write now for coloured bro 


hure: “C.L.,’’ Waters Edge Hotel, Bouley Bay 


Jersey, Channel Islands 
EIRE 
(CBAGMOBER, 
fishing, River 
free; abundant trout 


COROFIN, Co. CLARE. Free 
Fergus and many lakes; boats 
some salmon, good pike 


fishing. Free shooting. Hunting, hacking, golf. 
Lahinch. Best food, best beds, courteous service. 
—DOUGLAS. 


LENCAR HOTEL, Co. Kerry. Fully licensed 

Excellent food and accommodation. Seven 
miles of reserved salmon fishing on famous Caragh 
River (both banks Open January 17. Also free 
lough fishing for trout and salmon.—For brochure 
with terms apply Proprietor. 














COUNTRY LIFE 
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14, 


1954 


Classified announcements 


CONTINUED FROM FACING PAGE 





ee eeene 
A BIG collection of an l€ 
nd-hand furniture in ma 


seconda-! 
and oak, at much below present-day 
and browse around ir showr 
CLEMENTS & SONS, 39, Crawford §& 
Seymour Place, Baker St., W.1. Tel 
Repairing, pol., upholst. under personal supervi 
n. Closed Saturdays. Est. 1910. Trade supplied. 





and 118 


Pad. 6671 








PPLETON’S delicious hand-raised Pork Pies 
- Famous for over 60 years T. APPLETON 
AND SONS, Pork Butchers, Market Place, Ripon, 
Yorks 

OOKS. Any book can be obtained from us! 


New, scarce, or out of 
LIBRARY, College Avenue, 
CARP ETS DYED OR CLEANED at home or in 

our works. Town or country. Estimates with 
pleasure.—FLEET CLEANING 
Kentish Town Road, N.W.1. GULliver 

HEAP GOVERNMENT WIRE 


DUNSFORD 





SERVICES, 126, 
3851. 





training fruit trees, peas, 
greenhouses, tomatoes, raspberrie 
Strong, flexible, steel-stranc ar of 
covered. Several thicknesses. Post ard tod ay r for 





free samples.—GREENSG OVERNM ENT STCRES 






342, Albert Street, Lythar 
N-TOUT-CAS. REPEAT ORDERS for Hard 
Courts, i ireens and Sports Grounds 
totalled 373 for first s mont 
1953.—Sen or annual pri e 


Sports Ground accessories t EN-TOUT C. AS 


Systan, Leicester 
For paint twash 
pooing, char 
floor re-surfa 
CLEANALL 
AND CO., 32, 
S.W.1. (Sloane 
T’S CLOTHING WANTEI 






AND DAVID I ANFE AR 
Gardens Mews North, 





, up to £15 PAID 











FOR PART-WORN SUI Riding Kits, 
Hosiery, Boots and Shoes. Binoculars, Cameras, 
Sporting Guns. Ca r parcels nt. DRESS 
AND MORNING WE FOR HIRE and FOR 
SALE. British firm, established over 30 years 





GORDON GIBSON & CO 141, Edgware 








Road, Marble Arch. Tel.: PAI 79 and 9808. 
ANDBAG REPAIRS, alteration 
frame etc. Post or call for 

REMAKE HANDBAG CO., Dept. ‘‘C,’’ 1 

ton Rd. (corner Beauchamp Place), thr 

from Harrods 

F[oserre. BARGAIN. lid rubber 60-ft 
lengths, 4 in. bore, 21 3 ir 7/6; carri 








paid. Various others. § 
301, Albert Street, Lytham. 
NSURE YOUR DOG! 





Sporting, show, breeding, 





working or pet Full cover includes death 
from any cause. Veterinary expenses and £10,000 
Third Party Indemnity Reasonable premiums 
State breed and value for free brochure 
CANINE INSL RANCE ASSOCIATION, 61, Grace- 
hurch Street, E.C 
fight against the arbitrary disposse 


yon the 
sion of smallholde 
right of appeal to t 
SMALLHOLDERS 


Friars, E.C.2 


Maat RES exquisitely painted from any 
+ photograph, 5 gr TALERIE SE RRE Ss 
1. (Est 





ASSOC IATION 








79a, Marine Parade, Brigh 1760 
LD JEWELLERY, GOLD and SII ‘VE R re- 
quired. Best price ffe red | wi it gat n 


ers 






Registered oy or 
LTD., London, S.W 


R*° HARD OGDEN | 
silver very f 


SL oan 





at I 
ient behalf at fu" re 
Ogden, 28 and 29, Burlingt 
HYDe Park 3514 
RDING COATS direct from the rer 
at 7 a reduction from 1 ] in Fawr 
or Putty, with wind ffs, leg r el straps 
wide fan pleats 
Gents. sizes: Chest 36 4 
48, 4 
mode t same 
ur ! 
I L00FS 
1 , 
Set 
Pet tintng und 
} Manor 





Bedford. Tel 
JROUGHT 


IRON 





by Suffolk er ha ad t 
special size. Rail Ss S ens xY and 
prices from S. C. PEARCE & SONS ‘Bred 
field, Woodbridge, Suffolk. Tel.: Woodbridge 514. 


Est. 30 years. 


SHOPPING BY POST _ 

EAUTIFUL coloured, decorat 

sale, 13/3 per mixed dozen ir 

=—G. T. RATCLIFF, LTD., Durwards Hal l 

don, Colchester, Essex 
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2-year, 12-18 i l ear, 18-24 ins 








2x extra heavy 
OVAL LEAF PRIVET 
al, transplanted, bushy 
2 ft ) t70/-. Prices are 
10 and f 1,000 respectively. CUI 
RESSUS LAWSONIANA, 18-24 ins., 120/- per 100, 
BEECH 24 per 100 LONICERA. 
NITIDA, 1 i 2 per 100, 300/- per 1,000 
LOMBARDY POPLARS, wel furnished trees, 
6 ft per doz., 6-8 ft., 39/- per do All above 
Age a C.W.O GARDE N BEAL TY 
PRODUCTS, Wickford, Essex. Te 2. 
yr ETAI d Flower Seed f quality. Our 
Cata helpful a interesting. Free on 
request W. J. UNWIN, Ltd., Seedsmen, Histon 
ambs 
Ww RI aNES te YOU R PLANT LABELS? The 
Labe will last the life of your 
plants Details from Woodman (Dept.N Pinner, 
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WANTED ! x 7626 
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Nursery | enerals Be 
Mothe r I k N es ey with 
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land. Under distinguished tr ediat 
attention THE SLOUGH E} OYMENT Be 
AGENCY, 30-32, William Street Tel. A ng-S f i 
Slough 24141 ] \ all Wyvern 
DUC re ED GENTLEMAN 1, seeks Dai W ey 
f responsit ty I } 1 Wi Overland 
s’ pra al pe Your ft ent car taken in part exchange 
ary impor r Inquir W me 
Box 762 Nort \ reet, W.1 
MAN (32 dairy ia 
eek lange to ¢ General OWLAND SN the Car Buyers. All make 
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veal ence Ex lent refer Saturday Hamps High Street London 
¢ Hampstead Tube), N.W l.: HAM. 6041.) 
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ITALY Dept. C.L Hebden Bridge, Yorks erla T 
NANNERO. Unspoiled sunny spring resort on ~ Ss TREUGE MR made from the Or a ie fr 
C Lake Maggiore! Hotel Grande Italia. On lake, Gao ace ane “ . 2 a z M r ey eae wor Alur 
quiet, exclusive. Garden Br »chure on request gona, Spain ’ 14 
SWITZERLAND YELLOW 75 deg. proof 52/6 be 
WITZERLAND. Evolene. Valais. A centre of GREEN % Brace 63/- b ah 
“ Alpine flowers. Numerous walks and excur Cash with order. De cag A free.—W. Wi tr iAMS 
sions. Off season terms S.frs. 13 to 14.15 all in AND CO., 114, Wigmore Street, Londor 1 OWERID 
clusive. For brochure apply to proprietor. | hee LLY FASHIONED TWIN SE TS ia k 
Botany wool, 63 Many lovel lour far 
MISCELLANEOUS 4-40. Also less expensive She Nurser 
A“ AIN available. The “P. J." ENCLOSURE and prices from (C.L.19) W ARREN & CO S¥E! EAS 
Pat. Nos. 597,701 and 641,637 Ideal for usé Exchange, London, E.C.2 oe as 
as a fruit cage, aviary, et Easily erected and “HOULD you require anything in any tarta I 
moved. Write for descriptive leafiet P J “ at any time, we invite you t« 
EDMONDS, Itchen Abbas, nr. Winchester FRANCIS A. RILEY, Pelham Arcade, Hastir N k 
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OVER 80 M.P.H PLUS DAIMLER DIGNITY FOR £1066 PLUS £445:°5:-10 P/T 


You are at the wheel of a Daimler ‘Conquest’, waiting 
for the lights to change. With the famous preselector 
fluid transmission at your command your car is already 
in gear with the engine ticking over and your foot on 
the brake pedal. On comes the green light, you move 
your foot from brake to accelerator pedal and you are 
already off the mark —off while others are feeling for 
their gears— off with all the silken power of an engine 
that can give acceleration up to 30 m.p.h. in 5 seconds 
and then cruise at 70 with still plenty of power and 
speed in reserve. (Extracts from ‘Autocar’ and ‘Motor’ 
road test reports give the following acceleration figures : 
0-30 in 5 seconds and 0-60 in 20.4 seconds through the 


gears; 10-30 in 9.7 seconds in top). 





OUT OF PEDIGREE COMES PACE 


JANUARY 14, 


UEST 


But the ‘Conquest’ is not only the car for the fast driver. 
It is a luxuriously comfortable family car with the 
Daimler flat floor for maximum space and a luggage 
boot that holds several large suitcases with ease. The in- 
dependent front suspension is outstandingly effective, 
being provided by /aminated torsion bars. To save you 
trouble, the chassis lubrication is carried out automati- 
cally. The 6 cylinder O.H.V. engine develops 75 b.h.p. 
and petrol consumption ranges from 26.5 m.p.g. at 30 
to 21 m.p.g. at 60. These are just a few of the features 
that put the ‘Conquest’ definitely out in front. 

® For full details and the address of your nearest distri- 
butor write today for the free illustrated broadsheet to 


Bureau 6, The Daimler Company Limited, Coventry. 








